SIX WEEKS TOUR, 


THROUGH THE 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
OF 


ENGLAND and WALES: 


DESCRIBING, PARTICULARLY, 


I. The preſent State of Agri SAV. The Prices of Labour 
culture and Manufac- and Proviſions in different 
tures. | Counties. | 

II. The different Methods V. The State of the 
of cultivating the Soil. 8 Working Poor in thoſe 

III. The Succeſs attending g Counties, wherein the 
ſome late Experiments Riots were moſt remark- 
on various Graſſes, &c. & able, 


WITH 


DESCRIPTIONS and COPPER-PLATES, of 
ſuch newly invented IMPLEMENTS of Hop AnDRY as 
deſcrve to be generally known. 


INTERSPERSED 


With Accounts of the Stars of the Nonittiry and 
GunTRY, and other Obje&ts worrhy of Notice, 


P 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. 
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AUTHOR of the FARMER's LETTERS. 
1't he 8 T COND EDITION, Corrected nad enlarged. 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 
J. % 0 
E SI DES the corrections which 
the following pages have un- 
dergone; the Author has made ſome 
additions to the work : A few pla- 
ces he has ſince viewed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the route, and inſerted 
deſcriptions of them, and where he 
has gained any freſh intelligence of 
; the ſtate of huſbandry in thoſe tracts 
of country, he has made the requi- 
ſite uſe of it: Theſe additions, he 
| apprehends, are not inconſiſtent with 
his plan, ſince whatever tends to en- 
large the general knowledge, of Bri- 
 tiſþ Agriculture, co-operates with his 
original deſign. 
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5 H E cometh reception theſe . 
papers have met with from 
the Public, demands not only. the 
thanks of the author, but an atten- 
tion to render this ſecond edition as 
perfect, as his ſituation would admit: 
to travel | the ſame country with al 
eye to this alone could ſcarcely be er 
pected, but ſuch additions and im- 
provements as could be gained from 
aA » re-examination of a a op of the 


en 


route are now inferted,” 
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It is to * Ss 25 this dats 
reader has not — this trifle with 
too critical an eye. That it is very 
imperfect I am too ſenſible ; but in 
extenuation of the fault it ſhould be 
remembered that this vob! firſt at» 
tempt ever made in England to lay 
any account of her agriculture taken 
on the ſpat before the public, and, 
He moſt firſt efforts, is not ſo vi- 
gorous as 2 * i 
| Rm ne | 
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har the 4475 gn i. is vl b as by 
none been diſputed; for in an age 
ſo very political as this, which founds > 
every enquiry on the remoteſt con- 


WP ww thip TP. it cannot be 
_ thought 4 


ba, my 
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thonght improper or unentattaining, 
to diſplay the real riches of the ooun- | 
try; to diſcover the rental, value, 

ſtock in huſbandry, labour, prices, 
xc. of the kingdom; ; in a word, to 
clear away all the rubbiſh of falſe 
ideas, "TE" CO from cheſe 


Fals, P 


P While dach numerous works of all 
kinds are publiſhing on the ſubject of 
huſbandry, I apprehend a clear 
| knowledge of the practice of every 
part of. the kingdom a point of no 
inconfiderable importance; without 
ſuch knowledge we do not know 
wherein amendment 18 maſt wanting; i 
ve are unacquainted with the 
great 
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| great (objects that deute our oY 


attention, and may employ ourſelves 5 


in trifles, while matters of a 
quence demand our care. MT ICID 
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= "us 1 more e once te- 
marked, that there is no country that 
poſſeſſes ſo bad an agriculture, but 
ſomething uſeful may be learnt from 
it, the truth of this obſervation is 
apparent i in every one of our counties ; 
| perhaps i in every Bundred. Practices 
that are found highly advantageous | 


in one diſtrict are totally unknown in 
another; although the ſoil, expoſure, 5 
climate, &c. &c. be exattly' the ſame. 

The farmers in one place grow rich 
by methods which would enrich their 
brethren in another; but remain 


. * ix 1 1 — 


quite akon Can it be thought 
uſeleſs to render all ſuch local know- 
ledge general? To let every cultiva- 
tor ſee all the different methods that 
are practiſed upon ſuch. land as his 
own; that he may know from them 
his own eee, and learn at the 


wot _ hs u dit my an . 
or the opinion of an individual, but 
from the genuine practice of bis ro- 
er We in mother 125 5 


0 


I would not however be under- 
ſtood to expect too much from the 
common farmer's reading this, or in- 
deed any book: I am ſenſible that not 
one farmer in five thouſand reads at 
on but the country abounds in gen- 
tlemen 


eee 
4. * 1 
tlemen famets⸗ whoſs ideas ate môre 
«1. enlarged, and whoſe Practice is fottt« : 
ded lefs on prejudice. Such eultivas 
tors may be ſuppoſed to read and act 
| accordingly ; it is by their means that 
the fatmers vary, by flow degrees, 
the common lins of menagetnent, . 
and come into improvemeuts un- 
known to an N 8 


They wha fuppole « any improve | 
ment originally owing to common far- 
mers are ſomewhat miſtaken, All 
che well known capital ſtrokes of = 
huſbandry are trated accurttely to 
gentlemen : from whence comes the 
introduction of turneps in Eng/and? = 
But from Tull. Who introdused ele- 
ver? * Sir Ae HE eflon, Mat 
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ling 10 Norfolk is owing to Lord 
Townſbend and Mr. Allen. In a word, 
the moſt noted improvements were 
deviſed and firſt practiſed by gentle- 
men; common huſbandmen in a long 
period of years, imitate the method 
in proportion to the ſucceſs, and ſo 
by now 1 it becomes gene- 


ral. 


It is the deſign of this little regiſ⸗- 
ter to ſpread uſeful knowledge of all 
ſorts, to diſplay to one part of the 
kingdom the practice of the other, to 
remark wherein ſuch practice is hurt - 
ful, and wherein it is commendable. 
To draw forth ſpirited examples of 
good huſbandry from obſcurity, and 
1 5 diſplay. the the proper objects of 


imitation; — 
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I I know too well the defects of the , 


: 4 
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; following papers to exhibit tl em 
3 : 2 complete repreſentation of the 5 
matters: they contain but a ſketch; _ _ 
5 rather the outline of a deſign, W 
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Es , ſpirited, o 
hall aim th cough gratitud J 
85 . 5 ſenting A work more wort 
| - tention of. 
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L comply Wi your 
give you a ew minutes of my Journey 
en and back a again 5 Fa bhi ory of . 


2 


; of Rn lowers; N „ 


8 inns, farm-hauſes, and cottages, with © 13 
in nothing but the matter of n y ; 15 e 
iries; as to my language vo o 
it. I mall not be wanting in png „ 


gain as comp lete a knowledge'as poſſible - 
dhe preſpnt Dato of the agriculture, manu 
 factures, and population. of the ſevera [ coun- 2 9 


ties through which I paſs; and I ſhall befres 
nough es ſoarter heut my intelli> + 
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gt 
ence, fach remarks. as my little experience — '__ 
in allow. me to m e. I have already . 
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ſign of my ſleetches 5 is * Vat it 
would have been great ſtupidity to paſs ve- 
ry near a celebrated houſe without viewing 
it; and when feen, there are ſo many things 
worthy of mentioning, that I thought they 
would ſerve to vary the tenor of my letters 


in general, and render them ſomewhat more 


entertaining. So you muſt accept the med- 


ley, and not be too criticiſing on any jum- _ 


ble of heterogeneous parts. So much for 


apologies, which by the bye I hate abominà- 


bly; and now to the journey. 


From Wells towards Lynn | an 0 — 4 


in a zig-zag manner, cralling the e 


more than once. —_ 
The plantations around W, arham, the ſeat 
of Sir John Turner, are diſpoſed with ſo much 


4 «$528 


taſte, that I. would not have. you go into 85 


| Norfolk on the Houghton and Hollam tour 
without viſiting it; but what attracted my 
notice more, was Sir John's improvement by 
Sainfoyn, which he introduced into this 
country from Ghauceſterſbire. It has flouriſh- 
ed with him for many years; he mows it 


conſtantly for hay, of which it yields a large 


crop, generally near three tuns per acre; 
but I could not find the example followed 
by any of the neighbouring farmers. Lu- 


cerne, Sir John purpoſes trying 'broadcaſt, ' 
and 15 the plants out with a hand-hoe, 
od that turnips are done; but if 


in the met 
he brings that method to e 1 ſhould 
think it extraordinary. 


Fllen 
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Holtam, "the" celebrated boats of the | 


Counteſs of Leiceſter, built by the late Earl, 
cannot be viewed with too much attention. 


I was informed that it appeared by much the 


moſt magnificent when entered by the ſouth- 


ern approach, and therefore went a ſmall 
round for that advantage; nor did I in the 
leaſt repent it. The firſt 'obj eQs are a few 


ſmall clumps of trees, which juſt catch your 
| attention, and give you warning of az ap- 
proach : they ſketch out the way. to the tri- 


umphal arch, under which the road runs. 
This ſtructure is, in a beautiful taſte, and 


finiſhed in an elegant manner; it is extreme- 


ly light, and the white flint ruſtics have a 


fine effect. A narrow plantation on each 
ſide a broad viſto, leads from hence to the 


obeliſk, at the diſtance of a mile and an half: 
this plantation I ſhould obſerve ought to be 
much. broader, for you ſee the light through 


many parts of it; but I apprehend it only 


a ſketch of what the late Earl deſigned, and 


not meant. as complete. At the bottom of 
the hill on which the obeliſk ſtands, are the 

two porters lodges, ſmall but very neat ſtruc- 
tures. lik. ch. with the hill, you approach 


the obeliſk rough a very fine plantation; 
and nothing can be attended with a better 


effect, than the viſtos opening at once, 


There are eigbt. 1. To the ſouth front of 


the houſe. 2. "To: Holkam church, on the 

top of a ſteep hill, covered with wood; a 
moſt beautiful object. 3. To the town of 

. a of ſeattered houſes-appearing 
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5 A 
in the wood. 4. To the triumphal arch: 
the reſt to diſtant. plantations. Viſtos are 
by no means the taſte of the preſent aps 
but ſuch a genius as Lord Leiceſter might be 
allowed to deviate from fa//i0n in favour of 
 Zeauty and propricty. Nothing can he more 
regular than the front of a great houſe, the 
approach to it ought therefore to partake of 
this regularity : Becauſe ſtreight cuts are ont 
of faſhion, it would be an abſurdity to: take 
a winding courſe to the houſe-door, for the 
ſake of catching objects aſlant and irregu- 
larly: ſuch management is to the full in as 
falle a taſte, as regular cuts where the houſe 
is out of the eftion. For inſtance, thoſe 
from the temple at Holkam ; which, how= 
ever, command exceedingly beautnut ob- 
jects; amongſt others, Wells church. — The 
lake in the park, which is ſeen from hence 
through ſome ſpreading trees in a moſt, 
pictureſque manner.——A planted hill 
The fea——and the reſt diſtant planta - 
EEE. Go Cong re nap adn 
The houſe may be faid to conſiſt of five 
quadrangles, the center, and the four wings: 


.+ 


Not that they are ſquares, . but I uſe. 
the term to give you a general idea. Each, 
of the two fronts. thereof preſent a center 
and two wings. That to the ſouth, and the. 
grand approach, is as beautiful, light, airy, 
(excuſe tautology) and elegant a building as 
can be viewed. The portico i } Ev 


* 


taſte, and the Corinthian pillars heautifully 


Ly 


Sibhiortioted: *. ris "enteral, frotit, * it 
every reſpect that can be game, appears 
All lightneſs, elegance, and proportion: : Butt - 
When you advance near, you find no ent 
trance to the houſe ; there are no ſtairs up 
to the portico; and this circumſtance, after 
fo fine an. approach, and ſo long feeing the 
portico, and expecting ãt to be the entrance, 
becomes a diſappointment, and i is a fault! in 
the building. 

Thave fpoken hitherto of the cearral front | 
Wont. The whole including the two wings, 
I cannotithink fo perfect; for, to me at leaſt, 
there appears a great want of unity. "The 
ſeveral parts are not ſo nicely connected as 
to form one whole. The center muſt be 
| Teen diſtinct, each wing the fame; and, like- 
wiſe the ſtall parts (I know not what to 
call them) which join the center to the 
wings. Theſe are ot diſtin parts, though 
Joined together; nor is there any ſimilitude 
pl taſte between the center and the wings. 
All the pieces of this front are light and ele- 
gant to a great degree; but when conſidered 

as the connected parts of one whole, the 
Want of unity is ſtriking. The center is 
uniform, and, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, elegantly magnificent: no building 
can deſerve theſe epithets more than this: 
but 1 cannot apply them to the whole front, 


It may be faid the proportion of a ler is ſtated, ar 
always the ſame.—I know nothing of architecture, but 
wag ſpeak theſe at Hollam and others at Blenbeim. I never 
k dy rules, but my eyes. ? 

: B 3 decauſe 
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beeauſe the parts are not of a uniform 2 5 


and the wings are at beſt but light and ele- 


© gant ; they Five nothing Abe wasch in 
them: as to the joining pieces, they are pretty. 


The north front conſiſts of one row of Vene- 


tian windows, over another of common ſaſhes 


in the ruſtics. This front does not pleaſe 


me ſo well as the ſouth one, but it is by far 


more of a piece with the wings, &c. 
Will you excuſe theſe criticiſms from one 


who knows nothing of architecture, but its 
power of pleaſing the taſte of individuals 


As one among the many, I give you 


my opinion, but I wiſh you would paſs over 
all theſe parts-of my letters, till you ſee the 
objects yourſelf, for I cannot give you an 
idea of the buildings clear enough by deſcrip- 
tion for you to ſee the Papi or e 
of my remarks. 


But the inſide f the kovſe! lay yo. 
Aye, my friend, there lies the forte of Hol. 
kam; talk not, ye admirers by wholeſale, of 


the 1 iwance muſt have been the 
characteriſtic of Lord Leiceſter; for ſo con- 
venient a houſe does not exiſt—ſo admirably. 

| adapted to the Engliſh way of living, and ſo 


eaſily to be applied to the grand or the : com- 


fortable ſtile of lifſfeQ. 


Lou enter what they call. the reat hall, 


| Vat what is in reality a paſſage. t· is called + 
a cube of 48 feet; but eighteen very large 


and magnificent. C oriuthian pillars, having 


their pedeſtals reſted on a marble paſſage 
around it, and eight or ten 25225 high from 


Hs | | | 
” oy * — 
6 ; s Fi _— . 
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| = 'E 
the ground, the area at bottom is but an ob- 
long paſſage, walled in with. Derby/bire.mar- 
ble, and upon that wall are the pillars, ſix. 
in a line on each ſide, and fix in front in a 
ſemi- circle around a fliglit of Or up to the 


faloon door. The paſſage or gallery, as it 
may be called, runs around thets pillars, and 
both together take up ſo much room that all 
ſort of proportion is loſt; to look from it 
into the area, it appears exactly like a bath. 
The ſouth front was one proof, and this hall 
is another, that the architeR's genius was 
not of the magnificent or ſublime ſtamp, for 
in both he aimed at greatneſs; the impreſ- 
ſion of the front is varied and conſequently 
weakened by the wings, and the. want of 
proportion in the hall ruins. the vaſt effect 
which would otherwiſe attend the magnifi- 
cence of ſuch · pillars ſo nobly arranged; but 

in the elegant, the pleaſing, the agrecable, | 
his taſte has never falled, l h go: the 


9 .2# &. £5 


The ſaloon i is 42 feet 34; 27, a 3 
much condemned, but it is by no means diſ- 
leaſing to me. Some call it a gallery ; and 
think a gallery i is infinitely preferable to a 
cube, or to any proportion near a ſquare 

enormouſly: high; one of the fineſt rooms 

in England is the double cube at Wilton, 
which is more of a gallery than the ſaloon 
at Hollam, and yet no one ever. entered it 
without being ſtruck with the juſtneſs of the 
: propotions.——This ſaloon is hung with 

| B4 | crimfon 
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erimſon caffoy; the pier glaſſes ſmall on ac- 
count of the narrowneſs of the piers, each 
àgainſt a pillar of the portico, but in a very 
elegant taſte. The rooms to the left of the 
faloon are, firſt, a drawing room 33 by 22, 
hung with crimſon caffoy. The pier-glaſſes | 
very large and exceedingly elegant: The 
agate tables beautiful beyond deſcription. 
From thence we entered the landſcape- room, 
which is a dreſſing- room to the ſtate bed- 
chamber; it is 24 by 22, hung with crim- 
fon damaſk; a paſlage room leads to the 
anti- room to the chapel, and then into the 
ſtate-gallery. The walls are of Derbyſhire. 
marble; the altar and all the decorations 
in a very fine taſte. Returning to the land- 
feape - rbom, you paſs into the Rate bed- | 
chamber, 30 by 24, which is fitted up in a 
moſt elegant taſte.” It is hung with French 
tapeſtry, except between the piers, which is 
by Mr. Saunders of Soho-ſquare ; the colours 
| of the whole exceedingly brilliant. The 
| bed is a cut velvet, upon a White ſattin 
ground, and as it appears in common is a 
very handſome gilt ettee, under a canopy 
of ſtate : the defign of this bed is equal to 
any thing you ever ſaw. The chimney- 
piece remarkably beautiful; pellicans in 
hite marble. The next apartment is la- 
dy Leice/ter's, conſiſting of a bed- chamber, 
Areſſing- room, cloſet with books, and a 
ſmaller one. The bed - chamber 24 by 22, 
ee French chairs of Chiſſeleſureet 
el yet tapeſtry; the chimney- piece a baſſ. * | 


* 
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of white ae; pelithes,” The dref- 
ſing- room 28 by 24, "Mo with blue damafke. 
So much for che ſuite of rooms to the left of 
| the hall and faloon. + © 24 

On the other ſide you enter from the lat- 
ter, atiother drawing-rooth 3 . 22, hung 
with a crimſon 40 0 Fach he glaſſes, 
tables, and chimney. pieces ate well worthy 
of your attention. From this room you en- 


ter the ſtatue- gallery; which 1 think, is, 


without exception, the moſt beautiful room 
Lever beheld : the dimenſions are to the eye 
proportion itſelf=nothing offends the moſt 
criticiſing. Tt'confifts of a middle part 70 
feet by 22, and at each end an octagon of 
22, open to the center by an urch; in one 
are compartments with books, and in the 
other ſtatues: Thofe in the principal part o 
the gallery ſtand in niches in the Wall, alon 
one ſide of the room, on each ſide the chith. 
| ey Obſerve in particular the Diana; 
. re is extremely fine, and the arms 
initnitably turned. The Vents in wet dra- 
pery is likewiſe'exquiſite nothing can ex- 


cooeed the manner in Which the form of the 


limbs is ſeen through the elne, The 
ſlabs are very fine; the ceiling, the on! 
plain one in the houſe, (they are all gilt fret 
work and moſaic) not accidentally; z It ap- 
9h to me a ſtroke of propriety and true 
ta * 

The entrante 1 have already mentioned 
from the drawing toom is into one octagon. 
and out of 1 ther open the door into thẽ 


dining- : 
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MN ENT 
. Cining-room, a cube of 28 feet, with a large 
receſs for the ſide- board, and two chimney- 
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ives, finely done in. white marble ; the 
noſe of the ſow was broke off by a too com- 


r of ſenſe, feeling inſtead 


of ſeeing ; John, to an objeR of ſight, preſents 
his fiſt or his horſe-whip. , Returning into 
the ſtatue-gallery, one oCtagon leads into the 
ſtrangers wing, and the other to the late 
Earl's apartment: conſiſting of, 1. The anti- 
room. 2. His Lordſhip's dreſſing- room. 3. 


The library, 50 hy a7, and exceedingly ele- 


Far 4. Her Ladyſhip's dreſſing- room. 5. 
The bed- chamber. 6. A cloſet with books, 
ſtrangers wing conſiſts of anti. chamber, 
dreſſing- room, bed- chamber — cloſet, with 
books bed · chamber · - dreſſing room - bed- 


chamber —dreſſing- room. The fitting up of 


the whole houſe, in all . not men- 
tioned, is in the moſt beautiful taſte, the 
Venetian windows beyond any you ever be- 
held; ornamented with magnificent pillars, 
and a profuſion of gilding. 


But now, Sir, let me come to what of al! 


x 


other circumſtances is wel ntl arg i, : 
0 


the moſt ſtriking, and what renders it -\ 
ay rd ſuperior to all the great houſes 
n the kingdom convenience. In the firſt 
place, with reſpect to the ſtate · apartments 
— From the hall to the ſaloon, on each 
ſide a drawing-room—through one of them 


pieces exceedingly elegant; one a, ſow and 
Pigs and wolf; the other a bear and bee- 


The rooms are about 22 by 20. The 


i + 


5 
* 
\ 
1 \ 2 W 
=y 


x 
. 


| to the Nate dreſſing - xcoom and bed-chamber : 
this is perfectly complete. Through the 
other drawing-room to the ſtatue-gallery, 
which may be called the rendez vous room, 
and connects a number of apartments toge- 
ther, in an admirable manner; for one oc- 
tagon opens into the private wing, and the 
other into the ſtrangers on one ſide, and 
into the dining-room on the other. This 
dining- room is on one ſide of the hall, on 
the other is lady Leice/ter's dreſſing- room; 


and through that her bed- chamber and clo- 


ſets. From the receſs in the dining- room 
opens a little door on to a ſtair-caſe, which - 
leads immediately to the offices; and I ſhould 
likewiſe tell you, that in the center of the 
wings, by the center of the houſe, by the 
ſaloon door, and behind lady L——'8 cloſet, 
are ſtair-caſes quite unſeen which 'commu- 
nicate with all the rooms, and lead down into 
the offices. ſay down; for the hall is the 
only room ſeen on the ground · floor; you. 
ſtep directly from a coach into it, without 
any quarry of winding ſteps to wet a lady 
to the ſkin before ſhe gets under cover. 
- From the hall you riſe to the ſalvon, or firſt 
floor, and there is no attick. Thus you per- 
ceive there are four general apartments, 
Which are all diſtin from each, with no 
reciprocal thoroughfares ,——the ſtate 
her Ladyſhip''——the late Earl's——and 
the ſtrangers wing. | Theſe ſeverally open 
into what may be called common rooms, 
the hall, ſtatue- gallery, and ſaloon, and all 
OR 8 immedi- 
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immedinrchy tornmunichte with his W ny 
room. There may be houfes larger, ab 
more magnificent. but human genius van 
never contrive any thing more bon'venient, 
fear T have already expofetl myfult in my 
criticiſms on 'architeQure, What ſhall T there- 
fore (uy to the paintings? Rely upon your 
nga and expreſs to you 'hothing but 
feelings; I had rather pri ele the 
deſtte wool cill an exectuble plete, than 
de bn guided merely by the its of eomnion - 
fame; Miny ea Pernet may pleaſe me us well 
ks « C/avd, I ſhall minute the paluters names, 
with the ſubjeQs, and here aud there an 66» 
caſional remark. 


Nur * ard Put hers with } e 


2. Me Virgin and child. 


out. Two large landſcapes. 
1 4 le one, no 
Three others in the landſcape N F 

room j fine. N 
Two other. _ 

Pane, Duke of Aremberg ; n very fine 

| eee. 

F. edle Coriolanur + The figure of the old 
man kneeling before Corio lam, 
and hiding his face with his hands, 
is extremely fine; but the figure 

of Cortolanus himſelf, without ty. | 
nity, haughtinefs, or any great 
expreſſion. The wife leading her 
two 


= | 14 ] : 
0 - a. ſmiling on them, 


forms, 5 ure, of, no expreſſion : 
Soar gut and the 


1155 . colpytir 
"Fw An ponent o; the diſpo- 
tion Indiffetent. 
Veteh and Efeu, dark and difs 


agreeable. 


can f be 1 ho pro 0 * tin 


„„ derfull ly 1 
. \Stipid'y, A M 
cC0ountenaneg without ekpreinlon 
e | diſpoſition of the group 
very well imagined; 
Perſons and Avdromedna A4. 


dromeda's figure, à very good one, 
and the whole piece well coloured. 


Procechians Death of Lueretis the lights 
and ſhades very bad. 
Qyintus Cinct 


Guide, Yoſeph and Potiphar's wife: 
VWMVone of this famous painter's 
bright and glowing manner. The 
deten hard and ban agen 
A faint's head. 
Cupid. _ 
 Aflumption vile." 
A good 


Rubens, Flight into Eg. 
RT OR pickats but 5 


ence of & cipio, 


ani/) Lad 
full wi, —* 
figure, 1 


| 


gures diſagree- 


able, eſpecially Mar; 4 who is a 
female mountain. he Nr OG. | 


4 
1 * 44 


Y 
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674 : * 4.4 „ 
Titian. 

. £ 1614H,, 


E | 
Titian. | pm; the colouring Sone off, 
4 wh and diſagreeable. 
Venetian lady ; colours gone. 
Woman's head; ditto. 


Dominichiv, . Lot and his daughters ; dark 
"7: and dilagreeable 
Abraham . bh 7. T/aac, (in. the 


landfeape-room) Tn in a dark 
1 ſtile. . . 


Carl Maratt.. A landſeape; z not in his 
bri cht manner. 
. 2 and enge dark. 


3 45 Madona, readin 
. . Apollo and Dap 1e. 
Magdalen and ny 
5 Two views 55 a ftorm ; | both 
e * fine. ia 


Salvator Roſa. „ rock; very fine. 


„ —_ A rock. 


l St. John Raub. id 
Onionte. | hs rd 


Fer 


Claud | OUS e "0 5 Rl and 

| bridge. | beit > | 
Peg aſus. ee ; 8 i ho | 

1 Arg . © | "= 
Sell keeping ber. 
Three others. ts Ms 

.;, . Repoſe,in Egypt. 

In theſe landſaapes:i Ghuds celegant ge- 

nius ſhines with uncommonthuſtre. h 

De „  Tacatelh, 


** 


8 T F 
Lutatelli.” Two eee 


— We, Jupiter and Juno; ene bad ; 
: her neck and face the beſt. 


An. Carrach, Pohpheme and Galatea ; the 
drawing ſtrong and fine 


E ee e 1 indifferent 
1 colouring. Bot 
| Albano. Holy family. 
=. Lanes Two pieces of boys and Aer 
5 a Madona and child; drawing 
i. and colouring very fine. 


Holy family : but quere of both 
to the connoiſſeurs i in originality. . 


Parmegians, Woman in a cave: pleaſes 


me better than any piece in this 
<colleQtion,,, The. 55 N ex we 


e 


118 


2 V ade 1. wagte. e our 
kt, Savionr's feet. 
Baſſon. -.. Chriſt carrying Wo cen“ 


Lara, Youth and old age, two pieces, 
The old man very fine., 


rt 4p Angel appearing to Ne, in 
, a dream; dark 5 Vi 1 


| And. Sacehj, | Hrahom, Iſhmael, rc. 63 "ht 1 
1. 4 Fe Cypri iani. 


* Bs 16 
* St. Aun, and St, Cc ilia.. The 
1 ee very fine ; the attitudes 
128 e, and the e grace- 
ul. 1 


The 6055 ct moſt fwiking on. the wech 
fide of the ork, is the lake, which is of 
great extent, and the moſt beautiful Jever 
ſaw; the ſhore is a very bold one, all co 
vered with wood to a great height, and on 


the top ſtands the ears The plantations 
in general are ſketched with more taſte than 
any to be ſeen: In the number of acres ma- 
ny exceed them; but they appear to various 
points of view, infiaitely more conſiderable 
than they really are, At the north entrancs 
into the park, they ſhow prodigiouſly grand: 

you look full upon the houfe with a very 
noble back ground of wood; the obeliſk juſt 


above the center; with an extent of planta- 


tion on each. ſide that renders the view really 
magnificent. Nothing can be more beauti- 
ful than that from the church; the houſe 
appears in the midſt of an amphitheatre of 
| wood, the plantations riſing. one above ano- 
ther. Another point of view which I would 
recommend to. you, is the vale on the eaſt 
ſide of the park. The narth plantation 
ſtretches away to the. r right, with vaſt mag- 
nificence, the ſouth woods to the left, and 
Joining in the front, form an extent of plan- 
tation that has a noble effect.. But to rg- 
turn to 83 2 Le” | 
All 


5 It. e1# 5 
All the country from' Ho/kam to Houghton 
was a wild ſheep-walk before the ſpirit of 
improvement ſeized the inhabitants; and 
this glorious ſpirit has nf amazing ef- 
fects; for inſtead of boundleſs. wilds, - and 
ni waſtes, inhabited by ſearce any 
thing but ſheep.; the country is all cut into 
incloſures, cultivated in a moſt huſband- like 
manner, riohly manured, well peopled, and 
yielding an hundred times the produce that 
it did in its former ſtate. What has wrought 
theſe vaſt improvements is the marling for 
under the whole country run veins of a very 
rich ſoapy. kind, Which they dig up, and 
ſpread. upon the old ſneep-walks, and then 


by means ef ineloſing the throw their 55 


farms into a regular eourſe of, crops, and 
8278 immenſely, by the improvement. 
The farms are all large, and the rents low. ; 
7 the farmers having been at a great ex- 
Pager in improvements, they could not af- 
xd them without. very long: leaſes; ſo that 
| moſt of the farms are lett at preſent at rents 
much under their value: add to this, a 
conſiderable part of the country belongs to 
landlords, Who have a vanity in not raiſing 
their rents, and others are ſuppoſed to have 
taken moderate fines; all together the far- 
mers have managed to raiſe conſiderable for- 
tunes, and to bid fair for being the. poſe ors 
of the whole, county. win 
The farms run from PP a to yh uf} a year, 
for which ſums they have a great quantity 


of 1 : it is very difficult to diſcover the 
Go: xents 


WY 
ente among fach large e fatmers, who. all 
make a great ſecret of it; hut I have very 
good reaſons for believing, that they are ig 

ral,” from 2 r 64. to 6 7. per | acre. 
| any farms under a modern lett are rented 
at OF. and more per acre, but they are not 
very common. I ſpeak of à large tract of 


eountry ſtretehing from Hollam to che Tow 


weſtward, and fouth to Swaf bam. 
The principal farms (at leaſt thoſe that are 
moſt commonly mentioned) are Mr. Curtis's 
of Sommerftelu, 2500 acres. Mr. Mallet's - ; 
Dunton, as much. Mr. Bartow's of R | 
3000. Melts. Glover's-6of Creek and Bar tue 25 
Meflrs. ' Savary's of Suderſtons, and Mr. 
Rogerſor's of Natford, 48 7.100 acres. Cul- 
vivation/ in alÞ its branches is carried on by 
theſe men, and many others, in a very com- 
Pfilete manner. But marling 3 is the great. 
Wondatfon of their wealt n 
hey! lay 2about' 100 "loads: bn an 1 
| Herr colt ehem for digging from 1 J. 
0 1 J. roc. aid they Schon the pen e 
of the team, and other labour, to be as 
much more- The e laſts in 
£1 4 wigour above twent years; and the 
15 is always the better for it. Their courſe 
of crops is Marle, and break up for wheat. 
2 Turnips. 3. Barley. 4. Laid down with 
dlover and ray-graſs for three'1 years, or fome- 
times only two. They dung or fold for all 
their andern. and rechen two. Wights | 


| 15 bog The later lately dead. 


folds 


4 % 1 
- folds e. 4062 dunging; the quantity of 
the ben they lay e the acre is 12 —— 
For ſome vols after the marling, they reap, 
on a medium, four quarters of wheat per 
' acre, and five of barley; and 15 or 18 years 
after marling, three quarters of wheat, and 
four and a half of ſoft corn. 
The general c αοõ,wamy of their farms will 
appear rom the following ſketch of one of 
1100 acres. 
a farmer generally has 
' 100 acres of winter- corn. | 
tr 250 - | - '- 'batley and oats, 
— 50 a: — 1 * 
400 Cena graſſes. | 
ex bio | - ſheep- walk. 


% * . 
* 
. 3 
4 * ale * * . 20%. ” . 4 
*. 4 I 1 1 5 
1 3 
0 5 * 
* * — 7 3 1221 2 72 1 
£ - 


He: keeps 

6 Servants. 

6 Labourers. 
. qo. Horſes. 
1 er tie, 298 2 EE 
90 5 18 Ploughs.” | 
And i in e ee has in all about forty. 
e in the field.” 
The culture of turnips is here carried on 
in a moſt extenſive manner; Norfo/# being 
more famous for this vegetable than any 
county in the kingdom; but I have ſcen 
n 3 n Tow in Suffolk in aß 
5 2 PA velly 


velly loams than ever I ſaw in Norfolk. - The 
uſe to which they apply their vaſt fields of 
turnips, is the feeding their flocks, and ex- 

pending the ſurplus in fatting Scotch cattle, 
which they do in ſeveral methods; by ſtall- 

feeding in binns in their farm- yards 
in paſture- fields and laſtly, hurdle them 
on the turnips as they grow, in the ſame 
manner as they do their ſheep. By ſtall- 
feeding they make their crop go much the 


furtheſt; but the beaſts ſo fed, are apt to 


founder on the road to London, the expences 
on it are great, and the ſoil loſes the urine: 
bat all theſe methods are yet in uſe. When 
the marle begins. to wear out of the ſoil, 
many of the great farmers have latterly got 
into a method of manuring with oil-cakes 
- for their winter-corn, which they import 
from Holland, and ſpread on their fields at 
the expence of about 15 5. per acre. 

There is ho great penetration neceſſary to 
diſcover the reaſons of ſuch large fortunes 
being made in this country by farmers; for 
hiring unimproved lands at a ſmall rent, and 
finding very fine marle every where under 
them, they made thereby ſuch a vaſt im- 
provement, that nothing leſs than a perpe- 
tual drought could prevent large crops. 
Their ſoil is in general a very light ſandy 
| loam, which in years which are more in- 
clined to wet than dryneſs, throws out im- 
menſe crops, the very wetteſt that can come 
are not too much for their lands: every one, 

I believe, will allow that the chances of the 
HT Fo. ſeaſons, 


in 21 1* 
ſeaſons, in this moiſt climate, are infinitely 
more in their favour, than if their ſoil was 


of the heavy caſt. 'Let us ee the i 
above — 7 
1 1 


5 100 acres winks corn, at of i 4, 2 
qr. per acre, 350 gr. and as 
a ſmall part of it is rye, ſay N 
the price is 1 J. 19. 525 0 0 
250 acres barley and oats, by _ 
far the moſt of the former, 
at 45 qr. per acre, 1125 . C200 | 
at 16 5, ' — 9oo o © 


50 peaſe, 4 qr. per acre, 200 
qr. at 1/. 4s. per qr. 240 © © 


The methods of [laying the 
profit by a flock, are ſo va- 
rious in different counties, 

that I believe the medium 

of what is generally known 6 7; 

is neareſt the truth; and 09 nh 
that is 105. per ſheep in lamb 
and wool, upon an average; 
that on goo is 450 © © 


20 cows, at 5 /. - 100 0 © 
Hogs — © ©» SUES 
| | — 

| _— 0 © 


—— „ 4 


This fl ght calculation min in no beaſts 
fatted with turnips, becauſe theſe are un- 
certain, and a variable crop; and other 
branches of profit are purpoſely omitted, 


* no one might, . the whole, think it 
| over- 


} 


Jr 


. As to his expences, -a few 


of the principal articles- will ſhew that no 


* one can run them up to — en conſi- 


EH LS Walk 
| Rent, Tythe and towin-charges, ” 53200071" 


derable. 


at 65. per acre, 339 9 9 
Oats for his horſes, as all foft * | 
corn is before charged; all 
the 30 are not in conſtant 
food, but run in the farm- 
yard; ſay therefore, Foe qr. 


Seed for 400 acres of: corn, in- 
cluding the graſſes ſown with 
200, on a medium at 9. ur N 51 
e 180 0 


Six ſervants, = \\/*, — Tanne 
Six labour erz. + 150 0 
Wear and tear, ſay - 70 0 
Harveſt, Ae motion, 44. ann 
| acre, — r l 80 0 Q 
1002 0 
produce, - 226 
e = 1002 
Profil 1263 
— | 


Lien, we find a . income FI near 
1300 J. a year, on a medium of prices and 
ſeaſons. What therefore has it been for 
pos bar or five wet . paſt | I have 


=y 


at 12H: 72 .0-9 


0 000 


* 


e 1 293. } = 
no doubt but that 13o00/. have ſome years 
been carried to near 3000 l. But without 
advancing the income ſo high, it is plain a 
long leaſe: of a good Norfolk is infinite- 


ly preferable to the fee ſimple of it: and 


| that there is the greateſt proſpect of ſeeing 


| this kingdom, a land of yeomanry: a. thing 


not to be dreaded, for better landed proper 
ty, -while it laſts, can never exiſt. The 
change, however, preſently enſues. In 
addition to this remark, I might obſerve that 
a Norfolt farmer, Mr. Mallet, above menti- 
oned, has lately purchaſed eſtates in the pa- 
riſhes of Middleton, Teſterton and Hockham, 
to the amount of 1700 /. per ammum © This 
remarkable perſon has made his fortune in 
leſs than 30 years, and on a farm conſiſting 
of not abays 1 500 acres of land, which is 
by no means the largeſt in this county “. 
Let me further add, that ſince the above 
was wrote, I am informed, on undoubted 
authority, that Mr, Mallet, in January, &c. 
1768, had 280 ſteers fatting on turneps, 
and artificial graſs hay. And this on a 
corn-farm ! * 
A certain critic has ¶ Political Regiſter ) accuſed me of 
inaccuracy, and quotes my opinion of the before-mention- 
ed farmer making in wet years 3000 J. on 1100 acres. 
He criticiſes it as an aſſerted fact, whereas it is merely a 
flight opinion, 1 300 J. being the ſum minuted as the pro- 
bable mean profit. Abſolute accuracy, in ſuch a work 38 
this, is impoſſible; I do not therefore pretend to it, but 
this inſtance is very unhappily produced; the county of 
Norfolk would yield an induſtrious enquirer much more 
ſurpriſing inſtances to thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
Jaſbelyad it, ot een 1 
A188 . Before 


| 24 | 5 
17 Boforo,T - quit a region of 2 1 
ſhould not igt to tell you that the French 
account of the No, huſbandry, which 
M. de Boulainvuillier t has introduced into his 
'Les Intoreti de la France mal emendus, tom. 
1. p. 136, &c. is full: of miſtakes; and in 
particular where he mentions the vaſt im- 
n by lucerne; for not a ſpring of 
lucerne have I found in the mae, a com- 
mon farmer. ee ee l 


| LABOUR 


In Winter, 15. a day. 

In Spring, 1 5. 2 4. 

In Harveſt, 2 /. 12 7. 6 d. or 1 for the 
harveſt, beſides meat, drink, and lodging. 
It laſts from a month to five weeks. 

Hoeing of Wipe, 3 7 the frſt time, 2, 
the ſecond. 

| Ploughing per acre, 27. 6 d. 


PROVISIONS, 


2 per bt 
Butter, — 18 

Mutton, * W 

Beef, bh 4 

Veal, — 2 * 

1 7 — . 

Coals, I J. T9 0 per chalet at e 


The country ung Rainkam, the ſeat of | 
15 Townſhend, is rich and finely cultivat- 
fs and the ſituation of the houſe, the 
b | park | 


WWW 
park and the water, very deſirable 1. he 
building itſelf is rather in the ſtile of an ex» | 
ceedingly good habitable houſe, than a mag- 
nificent one. But the famous picture of 
Beliſarius by Salvator Roſa, has more ex- 
preſſion in it, than any painting 1 think I 
ever ſaw. Aſk to ſee Lady Town/hend's dreſ- 
Ming-room it is furniſhed with prints, ſtuck 
with much taſte on a green paper.. 
The firſt appearance of Houghton, the ce- 
lebrated ſeat of the Earl of Orford, built by 
Sir Robert Walpole, is that of ſeveral very 
magnificent plantations, which ſurround it 
every way. In the road from Syder/tone, 
they appear, I think, to the greateſt advan- 
tage: they are ſeen to a large extent; with 
openings left judiciouſly in many places to 
let in the view of more diſtant woods; which 
changes the ſhade, and gives them that 
ſolemn brownneſs, which has always a very 
great effect, The flatneſs of the country, 
however, is a circumſtance, which, inſtead 
of ſetting them off, and making them ap- 
pear larger than they really are, gives them 
a diminutive air, in compariſon to the num- 
ber of acres really planted: for were theſe 
vaſt plantations diſpoſed upon ground with 
great inequalities of ſurface, ſuch as hills 
riſing one above another, or vaſt ſlopes 
ſtretching away to the right and left, they 
would appear to be almoſt boundleſs, and 
ſhew twenty times the extent they do at 
preſent. The woods which are ſeen from 
the: ſouth front of the hoyſe are i 
5114 e , Wes 


as —— anot] her, 
different 3 to a grrat extent. 
In the houſe you enter, firſt, the great hall, 
a cube of 40 feet; which, bad as che pro- 
portion is, is certainly a very noble room: 
et one would imagine the architect purpoſ- 
dd to deſtroy the effect of ſo large an one, 
by ſticking three quarters around it, what 
is called a gallery: — It is a balcony puſhed 
out in defiance of all ideas of grace, elegance, 
or pro ortion. Oppoſite the chimney is an 
exceeding fine caſe of the Laocoon, From 
the hall you enter the. ſaloon ; which, but 
for height, would be one pf the fineſt raoms 
in the world. It is 40 by 30; and 40 high, 
which is exceſlively out of proportion. To 
the leſt you turn into a drawing- room, 30 
by 25, hung with a yellow: damaſk. Out 
of that into the blue damaſk bed- chamber, 
— by 213. Then into a very ſmall dreſ- 
e and next a ſmall cloſet; out of 
nich you enter the library, 221 by :214, 
ws leads to the dining parlour, 30 by 21; 
and that opens into the hall; ſo one ſide of - 
the houſe is taken up with. the foregoing 
apartments. The other ſide of the ſaloan 
is another drawing- toom, called the Carlo 
 Maratt room, from being covered with pit- 
tures by that maſter, go by 21. Out of 
which you enter the green velvet bed-cham- 
ber, then a dreſſing - room 21x by 18, then 


| ona bed -chamber the ſame: ſige; next 
X the 


e 
the cabinet 224 by 214, which leads into the 
marble parlout 30 by 21, exceedingly ele- 
gant, one ſide being entirely of white mar- 
ble; and this concludeg She ee hand Lilly 
opening into the hall. 

Having thus run a TY ihe. rooms, I 
ſhould tell yon that the fitting: up, for in- 
ſtance, doors, door-caſcs, windows, and cor- 
nices, Oc. Gs. is as magnificent as you can 
conceive, and in as great a ſtile as any ſingle 
room in England, after the royal one. I 
made a few minutes of what ſtruck me moſt 
as I viewed them, and here they follow : * 
ſubmit them to your candour, not as the 
- eriticiſms:of a connoiſſeur, but the mere ex- 
preſſion of my feelings, without any regard 
to names or reputation. I ſhalb not mention 
one quarter of the pictures; an omiſſion of 
no conf! eee as the very lingenious Mr. 
Horace Walpole has publithed- a complete 
catalogue of them, Many of the capital 
Frome are in what is called the picture-gal - 
lery, which was the 6 el of i it is in 
u e 15 2 


Renbrant, Hie en The likes and fogs 
- moſt inimitable. -. The clear ob- 
ſure wonderfully fine. 

- Abrahan#s ſacrifice. The head 
boy Abraham yery great. The 
mixture of grief, piety and awe, 
finely pourtrayed ; nothing can 
exceed it: and the lights and 
ſhades ee 5 | 


| Rubens, | 


1 [28 3 | 
| Rubens, 66] Mary Magdalen waſhing our 
4 hafaniearts feet. Her figure moſt 
inimitably coloured, particularly 
tte head and the tears. The 
by: heads of the old men vaſtly fine, 
WE <> AS and of a noble guſto. This 
N 2 as different from Ru- 
- vens's common pieces; as he him- 

| ſelf was ſuperior to the loweſt 
4 Gawber.. 


Titian. Simeon and nbc His head 
Bon 4 3 e and the air wonder- 
fully fine. 


4 Carach: ge and child, The chien 
very diſagreeable figure. The 


Wink: "head CF to me n 
0 er 750-47! » Venus. The colouring: dit. 


ad: 6] an a agreeable, and without ſoftneſe 
vb delicacy: The drawing ad- 
| 80 mirable. r 1 | 
Merlin. Aſſumption. Air of the virgin 8 
bead, beautiful and graceful. 
Carl Mar aratt. Vi irgin teaching the infant Jeſus | 
10 read, Air of the Virgin's 
head The child The co- 
r ———— clear 
obſcure, beyond all praiſe: moſt 
gas + 1 ſweetly delicate and graceful. 
+7 if Virgin and Ol. Joſe pb. The 
2s bins colouring very diſagreeable. 
34 . Ghriſi's ſermon an the mount. 
The figure of Chriſt, without dig- 
nity or e | 
Paouſſin. 


à— 1 
Pouſſn. Hoh family. Drapery very 
PI N „particularly the Virgins 
EC the limbs ſeen through it. 
Van dhe. Ruben wife. A moſt cele- 
brated picture but not an 
agreeable one: what ſtrikes me 
moſt · are the hands and arms, 
which are finer than any I ever 
beheld: The aer is likewiſe 
| admirable. . 
P, da Gorton. Chriſt in aha garden. Air and 
— of the head excellent. 
Dobhoa. Two head. The expreſſion 
1 of the faces wonderfully — 
Velaſco. A Pope's head. — 
yas 03 expreſſive: every line of the face 
Weng, =o, painted. 
4% algal Death. ef er Bxceoding 
n fine heads. 
Fonterwerf. David ry Abiſtag. The- 
247110 | colouring and finithing of this 
©, is beyond all deſcription. 
Abiſbag's naked body is inimi- 
ils -1tably done. Such a ſoft delica- 
cy of fleſh, ſo much brightneſs 
of clear obſcure; and ſuch a 
5 beight of finiſhing as exceeds 
any thing of the kind I ever 
met with. Batb/keha's. face is 
extremely expreſſive and finely 
painted. 3 David there is a 
| great fault; his face is that of 
if old man, but the naked of 
ais body is quite youthful, with- 


1 4 
9 7 
5 1 * « 
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. 
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out thoſe ſtrong "OP and ava 
eule traces which appear ſo 
ſinely in paint! 

Cocles. + Nothing can be fines 
chan the attitude of Coc/es. 


a ir; Uſurer and hir wife; full of 


Dominic 


that vaſt expreſſion, uſual in 
this maſter's pieces: the penu- 
ry in their countenances is ad- 
mirable. Asen: 

Two women 5 vary diſagree- 
able. Fry een 8 
Sel * Conſultation of the elders, The 
\ fineſt picture in the collection. 


The colours clear obſcure 


„ 


chu 


8 ha —difpoſition of the figures 


——expreſhon' of the counte- 
nances and airs of the heads of 
the old men, beyond all ima- 
gination. The whole is ſo ex- 
| quifite, that one cannot quickly = 
dave, viewing it. 
Abration. The delicacy of 
dhe boy beyond expreſſion. The 
old man's head on the right ſide 
exceedingly fine, and very much 
in the ſtile of that in the Con- 
— fultation, under the Virgin. 
Virgin and child. The co- 
1 difagreeable, with no 
brightneſs ; dut the attitude 
inimitable. 18 


L. — Cbriſt in the \ſepultbre, The 


dead MO very expreſſive, but 
nothing 


0 
e nothing ef the dear adde; 
„ light ſtrangely diffuſed. © | 
dhe, Roſs, Prouigal for.”  Prodigious ex- 
effion. If a Dutchman is by 
he will make you obſerve the 
_ rapped ſhirt.— The whole pic- 
ture is amazingly fine. 
In my way: from Houghton to the fea-coaſt, 
by Hunſton, &c: I found mach barren land, 
or rather reputedly barren ; for a really bar⸗ 
fen ſoil, I do not believe, exiſts in any large 
quantities; the Norfolt improvers might turn 
theſe tracts of warren and ſheep-walks into 
profitable farms. One of the greateſt im- 
provements in the country is Mr. Gurtiv's 
farm of Sommerfield, belonging to Mrs. 


d b 
7 


Henley of Docking. It confifts of 2500 acres 


of tand, all gained from ſheep-walks and 
which now is regularly incloſed, and yields 
immenſe crops of corn: Inſomuch that this 

farm has been mentioned as the beſt in Eu- 
rope. The rent is ſaid to be very ſmall, and 
the produce exceeding great; the profit may 
therefore be eafily conceived. The home- 
ſtall is worth your viewing if you travel this 
country: it rs/prettily planted, and very neat. 
Nor would I have any one leave this part of 
the country. without employing a few hours 
in viewing the environs of Docking, Mrs. 
Henley's' ſeat.— The plantations, though 
ſmall, are in 4 very pretty taſte. Her tem- 
ple is light and elegant, and well-placed, 
both for commanding a fine view of the 
N and alſo as n object in ſight of 
: - . the 
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the houſe. The hermitage is as pretty 4 
thing as any of the kind that I * ſeen. 
It is a little cottage of two rooms, ſituated 
in one of her plantations of ſhrubs and firs. 


The firſt room is walled with oyſter-ſhells, 


the white ſide outwards, and the brown 
edges filed off; the pavement of clean ſmall 
pebbles; the chimney- piece of grotto ſhell- 
work : The ceiling 1 is papered, and at one 
end is the hermit's bed, a boarded one paint- 
ed, with painted canvaſs curtains. ''The 
other room is wainſeotted with very curious 
old carved: wainſcot, of Henry the Vils reign, 
and the ceiling, Oc. decorated in a ruſtic 
manner, with ſcrolls and feſtoons of ſea-weed, 
deal-ſhavings, and painted ropes, ina gothicy 
but very neat taſte. 
From Docking 1 proceeded. to Snettiſhan u, 
the ſeat of Nicholas Styleman, Eſq; where 
Mrs. Sty/eman has formed 3 exceeding 
retty plantations; particularly thoſe upon 
ney io which ge" New-bridge 22 
Catherine a- iſſande This ſtream is managed 
with true taſte; naturally it is only a ditch, 
but where this lady has improved it, it is a 
winding river, and the greateſt ornament to 
her plantations. On one part of its banks 
ſhe has a very neat circular cottage for break- 
faſting, and near it a menagerie with a great 
variety of birds; in this part of the planta- 
tion are all ſorts of water- fowl. From her 
menagerie you croſs the ſtream and paſs 
along its winding banks to the grotto, which 


is V prettily contrived out of a boat, by 
| | cutting 


A M ORs 

; cutting it in halves and fixing it er 
_ with a little addition. It is ſtuck full of 

| ſpar; ſhells, ſea-weed, | coral, glaſs; ore, H 
all diſpoſed with taſte and :elegance:: ' The 
front pretty, but tho regular, and not ruſtic | 
_ enough, [compoſed of the ſame materials on 
a ground of powdered: ſea+ſhells ſtuck in 
cement. The ſituation is very pretty, by 
the ſide of the river, cloſe to à ſmall caſcade; 
and in the [ſhade of ſeveral large weeping 
willows.—The-ſtream is yet more beautiful 
in the other plantation, called Catherine s- 
amd; for it forms five little woody iſlands, 
with cool, ſhady, and ſequeſtered walks about 
it, in a taſſe atis great honour: to this 
moſt ingenious lady's fancy. The plantatir 
ons behind the houſe have great variety, aol 

are) ſketched out witli much taſte. 
The road from Snettiſham to Lynn is over 
PY moſt ſandy tract of land; which has the 
appearance of a deſert. This town is toler- 
_ ably regular and well built; the market- 
place fine, but the market-croſa, tho': much 
_ admired by ſome, appears to me to poſſeſs 
neither unity, proportion, nor elegance : It 
is not heavy; and that is all I can ſay for at. 
The ſhambles, however, which are the 
wings, are much more conſiſtent than the 
center, which is a mere clutter of uncon- 
nected ornaments: The theatre is conveni- 
ent, very neat, neither profuſely ornamen- 
ted nor r a plain; and although not 
free from faults, yet has none but hh - 


Wed from the architect * confined to 
* 1 


1 


I J ; 
| All up the ſhell-of an old building which ; 
was raiſed for another. purpoſe. :'The afſem- 
rooms are capacious and hatxdfomely 
fitted up.: They conſift of three on 4 line; 
the: firſt an old tom hall, 58 fert by „ 
and of a well proportioned loftineſs, would 
be a very good'ball-room; had it 4 boarded 
floor,” but at preſent forms a very noble an- 
ti-οοj. It opens into the ball-room, 60 
by 27%, and 22 high, which would have been 
am elegant one, K the architect had thought 
proper to givd his muſio-· gallery = Hits hack - 
Wards j for, at preſent,” it is a mere thelf 
Nuck in between the chimneys; 4 | 
to the room. If he did it 
mient, for want of ſpare, he ould” un- 
doubtedly have formed fis muſit · ſeats upon 
the plan of thoſe at Almack's; at the end of 
the room: they might — in a ſeroll 
rounck the door of the card- room, minglec 
with branches of candles, which might eaſily 
Have been rendered a great ornament.— 
The card- room is 27 by 27; aud 22 high. - 
Is the three 2 upon a line, it would 
have them an uncommon elegance, 
had the openings from one into another been 
in three arches in the center ſupported: by 
Pillars, inſtead of the preſent glaſs-· doors, 
which are mean. The eye would then have 
commanded at once a ſuite of 149 feet ; 
which, with handſome luſtres properly dif- 
poſed, would have rendered theſe rooms in- 
ferior to few in England. The town 


„ a very briſk trade in corn, * 
ee, 


\ 


„ 

wad 10 the Baltic poſſeſſing about .eighty 
ſail of ſhips, A good huſbandman cannot 
view this N without regreting the quan- 

tity of manure loſt here, for want of a ſpirit 
in the neighbouring farmers to bring it 
away: they might have vaſt quantities of 
einder-aſhes, &c. and even be paid ſome- 
thing for carrying thera away; their wag» 
gons are for ever coming - from the town | 
empty, and their lands in general poor. At 
one plate, which 4 is called the fort, is a heap 
of exceeding rich manure ; which, in, many 
towns I could name, would ſell for above 
108 J. and which ſuffers no. other decreaſe i 
than what high ſpring tides occafion, in 


„ waſhivg; patt df it away; and it is all | 


brought here in carts, at the enpence of the 
inhabitants. 
From Lynn 1 togk the road. to Narford, 
the feat of Price Fountain, Eſq; built and 
tutmſhed by the late Sir Andrew Fountain 
The houſe is good one, but not the object 
of view ſo much as the curiofities it con- 
tains; amongſt which nothing 1 is ſo ſtriking 
as the cabinet of earthen ware, done after 
the defigns of Raphael; there is a, great 
quantity of it, and all extremely fine. The 
collection of antique urns, 1 ſphinxes, 
Oc. Or. is reckoned a good one; but what 
ga ve me more pleaſure than the venerable 
remains of this kind, is a ſmall modern ſleep- 
ing Venus in white marble, by Delveanz 
- which in female ſoftneſs and delicacy is ex- 
| en beautiful. The bronzes are very 
: D = fine, 


* * : 
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Hie; and che -olleion of 72 a cap ital 


one. As to pictures, I ſhall give you the | 
names of a few which pleaſed ? me moll 3 6 


to the maſters names I minute them as they 


ſs at Narford, and without anſwering for 
their originality. I hint this, becauſe the 
moſt | lealing picture in the houſe, the . | 
2 7 855 


and Child, ſaid: to be by Guiap, is preci 
the ſame in figures, attitude, airs,” Cc. as 
Mr. Butler's Corregio, as appears by a cine 
of the latter, ] have ſeen in more colle. | 
than one. However, whether it is a copy 


or an original, the colouring is fine, and 
the air of the head and attitude almirably | 


aceful. K 2640 7 EA? -. 
 Rabens. © 4 roſe pirce by *Smyders, the 
Re; Fe 149 Gare by Rubenr; very goo 
Albano. ; <6 Chriſt taken down from thi Jv; : 
> ne ' exceeding fine, the ee 
oy _-ftrongly expreſſed. £24. IL 
reren, St. Jerome. The bead Sab ; ; 
ee - fag the ſtile dark and uaples⸗ 5 


heuer. Be, of zel gathering 
mana; fine. 

o F, rant. Marriage of Cana ; a Ariking 
1 "inſtance of wretched x grouping. 
Huben, Henty V. III and Anne Boleys 
8 at a concert; very fine, 

Vun lulu Two old men's beads; frongly 

ex preſſi ve. 

.  Pharaoly s daughter finding "Moſes * 
dne of the beſt pieces I have ſeen 
| gf this indifferent maſter. - 9.49 


— | m—__ 
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1 forgot to tell e, that the library is a 
very elegant one for a private gentleman. 
I paſſed into Suffo/k by way of Stoa and 
Thetford; and found a vaſt quantity of land 
"= uncultivated, which in this country 
_ {urpriſed me much, eſpecially as I was in- 
formed marle is in many places to be found, 


where no uſe is made of it. The landlord 
of the Crown at Stoa“ has an acre of burnet, 


which is, I think, three years old. He ſowed 
it - broadcaſt, | kept it perfectly clean from 
weeds a year, at the expence of above two 
guineas; but it has anſwered greatly, for it 
has every year yielded a great quantity of 
hay, beſides luxuriant food ſo early as the 
month of February. for many horſes. It is 
2 regular crop, and appears to grow very 
quick , 585. 3 11 20) ee 


by = 1 1 E55 5 EC $a 377 ; 1 Ri- 
In the neighbourhood. of Thetford is an 


improvement greatly worth ſeeing; it is a 


complete farm, entirely gained from the 
waſte, for ſo I muſt call an old ſheep-walk. 
One of the beſt farmers in Exgland (Mr. 
Wright) hired: it, and has converted, by 
means of marle, a vaſt tract of uncultivated 
wild into a profitable arable farm; his ſon 
at preſent enjoys the leaſe. The ſoil is very 
m ſince informed by the landlord himſelf, that in 
July he mowed it for ſeed, of which it produced as much 
as he ſold for 5 J. at 4 d. per Ib. and a large load of ſtover 


| . (hay), which his horſes eat very freely. In anuary, 
- 1768, it was fed off with ſheep, being a thick and luxuri- 


ant crop. He finds it ſo profitable thae he has ſowed ano- 


ther (larger) field with it, with.rye, in November £767, 
the ſeed for which he kept excluſive of the 5/1, 
e FS: ' Candy, 


, * 
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n but marle and clay have! e i 
fertile, inſomuch, that in years not remark- 
ably dry, he raiſes as fine crops of rye, cole- 
_ feed, and oats, as land of five. times the rent 
vields in heavier ſoils. Ne has ſown-like- 
wiſe ſome hundreds of acres with fainfoyn, 
which has throve finely, and yielded con- 
fiderable crops of hay. This e conſiſts / 
of near 2000 acres, employs 45 horſes, nine 
ſervants, and in harveſt, fifty in the field. 
Nine hundred ſheep, and 24 cows' kept: 
and all this on a tract of land, whieh- ſeven 
years ago was the habitation of nothing but 
a flock of ſheep, not more confiderable than 
What is now kept on the remaining ſheep- 
walk and the artificial graſſes. I ſhould like- 
_ remark that the marle dug on this farm 

roved that it js not only the fat. foapy 
ied which is of great benefit ; for this is in 
Nene a hard chalky ſubſtance, much mixed 
with extraneous kinds of carths, and ta ap- 
re a very bad ſort. It was aſſerted 
y many farmers that it would do no good, 
but the event has turned out very different. 
_ whore] howeyer, is ſhoes by all to be 
ecding good. 

The Duke of Graftew s ſeat at Eels is 
har three miles from this farm; the park 
and plantations are well worth your . 

ing: they are very extenſive and ſketched 
with great taſte. Remark particularly the 
approach to the houſe from 1 it is ex- 


We beautiful. TEN 
The 
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The road to \ that town lies for ſore miles 
ever a wild heath, over- run with buſhes, + 
 whins, and brakes; the wild luxurianco af 
wuhoſe growth: diſplays evidently. enough 

how greatly it would anſwer to break it up 

and convert it into arable farms; for à ſoil 
that has ſtrength enough to throw out ſuch 
vigorouſly growing weeds, would, if culti- 
vated, produce corn in plenty; add to this, 
eee 2 firatom-b marie naler the whale Xs 
| country . ir 
Ly, * little 3 OA be 1 Le and 
Anptan, the ſeats of Baptiſt Lee, and w— 
Caltbor pe, Eſqrs. The two parks join, and 
the owners, with an harmony very unuſual, 
made a noble ſerpentine river through both, 
and built a large handſome bridge over it at 
their joint expence, by which means they 
ornamented their grounds to a degree other- 
wiſe impoſſible. in Mr. Caithorpe's park, 
the water forms a bend againſt a ſlope of 
wood, which has a very noble effect. Upon 
the whole, the river, conſidering it is formed 
out of a trifling ſtream, is one of the fineſt 
waters I have ſeen in the grounds of any 
private gentleman. Mr. Lee, has a ſhrub- 
hw of about 20 acres eut out of his park, 
that is laid out in an exceedingly juſt taſte. 
| The water ang ſcoop i in it are particularly 


L At Weſt Stow, I obſerved a field of about two acres 


| of carrots, in ſo driving a ſand, that the wind by entering 


through the bars of the gate had drove à ridge up; and 

iy thrived exceedingly well, and willy F doubt not, 

4. g. 3 TOM belong to mom. Eyards, Eq. 
D 4 beau-· 
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eutlful : The firſt winds through A thickly. 
planted wood with a very bold 'ſhore,--in 

ſome places wide, in others ſo . 
_the over- hanging trees join their branches 
from ſide to fide, and even darken the ſcene, 
which has a charming effect. The banks 
are every where uneven, firſt wild and 
rough, and covered with buſhes and ſhrubs, 
* then a fine green lawn in gentle (wells, with 
5 ſſcattered trees and ſhrubs to the banks of 
the water, and ſeats diſpoſed with great 
judgment; and, at the termination of the 
Water, the abruptneſs and ill effect of that 
circumſtance Which is not trifling, for a 
water that has the leaſt appearance of a river, 
ſhould never be ſeen to the end), is taken 
off by finiſhing with a dry ſcoop, which is 
amazingly beautiful; the bed of the- river 

is continued for ſome diſtance a ſloping 
lawn, with banks on each ſide planted and 
managed with great taſte, nor did I con- 
Oeive that weeping willows could any where 
but hanging over water have been attended 
with ſo beautiful an effect, as they have on 
the ſteeps of theſe flopes, Upon the whole, 
this ſhrubbery will entertain you, for al- 
though it contains much in common with all 
others, yet ſome ſtrokes in it are er and 
in a very pleaſing taſte. 34) | 
Bury is a tolerably well buile town, in a 
dry and healthy fituation ;- many of the 
ſtreets cut each other at right angles; but a 
parcel of dirty thatched houſes are found i in 
Tome of them not far from the center of the 
Ns 
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al which has h very bad effect. The 
country round it d London is good, 
well wooded, and not a dead flat. The 


road to Stomarlet lies thro a ſoil indiffer- 


ently cultivated, but bout a mile from the 
town it paſſes through a newly intloſed farm 
belonging to John Smondt, Eſq; which is 
done in a very neat manner: the hedges are 
all of white thorn, and the banks regularly 
planted with ſeveral ſorts of timber trees; 
the gates remarkably good and all painted. 
From this farm, which is rented by Mr. 
Denton, I met with nothing worth obſer vi 
until I reached Teftock, 2. village ſix miles 
from Bury, in which there is 4 farm 2 
vated in a very maſterly manner, by a gen- 
tleman who liyes at Bury, Mr. Ori "7 . 
the owner, 12 
There is nothing above mediocrity i in th | 

huſbandry of the neighbouring farmers ; but 
this - gentleman has improved upon their 
practice greatly. His ſoil is a light gravel; 
the firſt thing he did with it was-to dig and 
ſpread an hundred loads of loam and clay 
cover all his arable fields; and then throw 
them into a regular courſe of crops ; viz. 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4, 
Wheat ; and raiſes exceeding fine crops of 
each. He ploughs four, five, and fix times 
for turnips; harrows exceeding fine, and 
ſows broadcaſt with a machine, of which the 
p Deng is a ſketch, 
| OR The | 
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P . 
« (x) The axletree fixed in the wheels, a 
cog around the middle of which-tyrns: [2) 
ather oags raund an iron rod which runs 
through faur copper ſeed boxes (3. g. 3. 3) 
thirteon boles — erent w_ this — 
Ns in iron grooves (4. 4) in the frame (8. 

This rod is fix feet fix inches Jong; the 200 
of ground it fows at a time: under the bones 

is a long trough (6) divided into eight parti- 
tions, directly into which the ſeed falls from 
the boxes. (7) Is a harrow fixed to the hin 
part the frame, by two chains (B. 3 ) 
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= He finds from experience that it ſheds the 
ſeeds infinitely more regular than the niceſt 
= hand. In his practice of the turnip huſban- 

dry, he has found that the ſeed never Oo 


| _ ww) g 
for want of rain, when ſdwn paſt feu 
_ o'clock in the afternoen. No hoes the plants 
out twice, applies them to the ſtallr feeding 
of beaſts, for which purpoſe he has built 
very convenient ſheds; and reckons the 
mean value of them per aere to bo 2 J. 10 
He gives the turnip land three earths for bar- 
ley and cats, and gets very elean crops of 
of 5; Fl 6, and even 7 ene per acre. 
The fucceeding crop of clover he generally 
'mows twice for hay, and values the erop 
on a medium at 2 J. 10 5. per acre. The 
clover lay he breaks up with one earth, the 
firſt year, and harrows in wheat; and of 
this grain he gets on a medium four and a 
half, or five quarters per agre, 
Theſe crops are all very conſiderable; 
however, I ſhould obſerve, - that beſides. 
the above-mentioned claying, he every year 
manures all his turnip-land, at the rate of 
12, 16, or 20 loads per acre of farm-yard 
dung; which he likewiſe manages in a very 
| ſenſible manner. Abaut Odober he carries 
in and ſpreads equally over his yard 200 
loads of - moulds, generally loam; upon 
theſe he fodders all his beaſts with the ſtraw 
of the crop, and the clover hay, by which 
means all the urine of the cattle is foaked 
up, and the gutters of the ſtables and ox- 
ſtalls are all laid into it; when the winter 
is over he ſtirs the whole up together, very 
carefully mixing it, when it is in good order 
for the land. He generally doubles the quan- 
tity brought in. The expences of this 2 


are not in reality; for it is a common one 
o carry out the dung and mix it up witñn 


turf beſore it is ſpread: now in point of la- 
bour there is no difference. Was chalk, 
marle, or turf uſed inſtead of loam, it would 
be an infinite improvement. US 0d e ag 
+ This, gentleman, has two experiments of 
the modern kind, which gave me much 
pleaſure; an acre of Lucerne, and four of 
Timothy-graſs. The firſt is in drills, two 


feet aſunder. It was ſown laſt ſpring two 
years, cut three times laſt year; and I found 


it cutting for the firſt time this year, an 
;exceeding fine crop, above two feet high; 

J inquired particularly about the quantity 

of food it yielded, and found that the ex- 

- 8Qeſt calculation, from what was already 
eat by four cows' feeding upon it, was, 
that it would Jaſt them five, weeks, The 
| bailey told me, that, in his opinion, it 
 wauld conſtantly through the ſummer main- 
tain two cows; if ſo, the value of it js 
conſiderable, and greatly exceeds clover. I 
cannot however avoid remarking, that 
the intervals were full of, weeds ; therefore, 
even this experiment is not fully ſatisfacto- 
ry. Since the firſt edition of theſe papers, 
the preſent worthy owner of theſe experj- 
ments, Mr. Orbe] Ray, ſucceſſor to the late 
Mr. Orbe! Ray, has been kind enough to 
inform me, that laſt ſpring he dug up his 
Lucerne plantation, and planted the ground 
with potatoes, which flouriſh adde 7 


[Cant 


The lucerne, e entleman Rade 105 
difficult to get rid of, tho the grdund was 
trenched two ſpades, inc depth, and done in 
a very dry 86 He Ppropoſes ſowing the 
ſame piece of groun 1 1 N with - ly- 
cerne broadca which h ils, inclinet to 
think will ſucceed, better tha . 100 it in 
drills. The Tour. acres imothy were 
ſown amongſt oats laſt ſpring tel twe Iremently | 
and 1 found it — ay; 1 t appear- 
ed very coarſe, but I believe will prove a 
crop of about 25. Ct. per. acre. It is not 
at all earlier than the adjoining paſtures. _ "0 
From To et T cut acroſs the-country to 
Lavenham, by a winding courſe throug 
Moni Bradfield, the Welnethams and Brad- 
ela Combuſt, I walked over the, improve: 
ments of the Rev. Mr. Lord, rector of Great 
WWailnetbam, who has, by means of hollow 
ditching, and claying, x Mere an indiffer- 


ent woodcock | brick earth ſoil, into a moſt 


fertile one ; infomuch, that he has more 
than once raiſed 10 quarters of barley a 
oats upon an acre, and 51 of wheat; ck 
are vaſt crops : one ſtriking particular i in His 
method, is letting his clover lie three years, 
vuhich, in a ſtrong ſoil, is rather uncommon, 
but I believe a good p caQice. ©. 
Before I leave the 755 ghbourhood of Bury 
I muſt obferve, that I never thet with any 
place around which the farmers had ſuch à 
ſpirit of purchaſing. manures ; very 1 
ry forts fell at Ba at 2 7. 6-4. and 3 
Wiggon load of 80 buſhels; I ſaw all round 
| | tne 
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the town in e places heaps: or om 
chaſed manures. 40 Db 154 % Nod "ITY 
Ri 5700 _ L 4 8 0 UV: * | IA 3-030 7 
fa winter, 1 4. and ſmall- beer. wor E 
ing to haryeſt, t 4.24. and beet. 
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Candles, — — 7 8 W N 
Wood per 775 120 faggots, 18. 4. % 
Coals per buſhel, laid in, ifs l 0 rr 
Their courſe of crops is, _ 1. . 2. 
Barley, 3. Glover. 4. 5. Barley or 
oats ; . 5 1. Fallow, a. Wheat. 3. Outs 


L* T- 


or barley. They plough four or five times 
for turnips, harrow fine, and uſe them for 
all forts of cattle. For [barley they ftir 
thrice, ſow three or four buſhels per acre; 
and reckon s mean crop àt 31 qr. Their 


clover they feed with. all ſorts of cattle; and = 


particularly hogs which J mention as a cuſ- 
tom not very comtnon: they plough up their 
elover lays, and harrow in wheat on one 
ceeartb, ſow two buſhels, and reckon: two 
quarters and half the medium of thoir crops. 
White oats they manage the ſame as Hanley; 


% 


four buſhels of eaeh ſort, and cc der font 
quarters the mean produce. When they 
fow beans, which is an irregular erop witir 
them, they plough twice, ſow two. buſhels 
they come up in double rows on the top of 
the ridge ; hoe theentwice; and four qnar- 
ters the mean produes. For peaſe they ptongh 
: but once, ſow: twobuſhels ; and reckon th 
medium at .44-qr. ; Their ſoil is in general 


bght gravel; the mean rent is about 52 7 
an acre. Fart rather fmall, ſrom 20 l to 
150 J. with a few of 200 As to the ge- 
neral eeconomy; and management, take the 
following ſketelp of one; 25 U,je e xn 


2 boys. 


5 labourers. 


a red loam, called here @ brick darth, ank 
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5 it beg uy to tell; you, chat they ſeldom uſe 
Above oro ates in a plough; and' always 
do an acre a<day: in their ſtiffeſt fields. 

At Lavenbam I met with about two acres” 

of Lucefne; drilled in rows two feet aſunder, 

belonging to the Rev. Mr. Davy, the rector; 

_ it was ſo n by his predeceſſor, Mr. Szuire, 
I think, four br five years ago; and anſwet- 

ed greatly: Mr. Davy found it remarkably 

ſerviceable to him laſt ſummer twelvemonth, 
when every natural paſture and the clovers 
were burmt up; but he has ſome thoughts of 
ploughing it up; at which Ido not wonder; 
conſidering the multitude of ped Juffered 

170 overrun $3400) ved uol £2: $$9309..YS01 . 

At Lavenbam is carried „„ 

—_— manufacture of ſays and calimans 

at which the workmen earn on 4 
| 8 5 64. or 65 a week, and many 

wool- combers who earn (225, and 147. 

Phe church at this place is one of the moſt 

beautiful in point of external architecture 

that Thave ſeen. The ſteeple is very high, 
and a remarkably fine one. It is unfiniſhed; 
without any other ornament at top than 
four battlements at the corners, riſing about 

"1 feet and + above the fides. In my opi- 

nion this ſimplicity is a ſource of its beauty, 

for the effect of viewing it is much greater 


than if the attention” of the ſpectator was 
divided 
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( 49 3 | 
divided by ſpires or any other ornaments* 
The building, upon the whole, is ſtrikingly 


light, elegantly uniform, and truly magni- 
ficent. 1 bs 
The road to Hadleigh lies through a rich 
and well cultivated ſoil, eſpecially near that 
town. What induced me to take this road 
to Sudbury, which is out of the way, was the 
Hearing of two Lucerne plantations, which 
I viewed vety attentively; one broadcaſt, 
and the other tranſplanted. 85 
The firſt of 4 acres, belongs to the Rev. 
Dr. Tanner, rector of this pariſh, and pre- 
bendaty of Canterbury, It is four years old : 
I found it on a medium 25 inches high, 
that which is not cut (for about an acre and 
half had been mowed at different times; 
it was thick and luxuriant, but far from 
being free of weeds. © I remarked many 
Nrong ones, and many low trailing ones a- 
gainſt the ground : It had been harrowed in 
Mr. Rocque's manner with an heavy harrow, 
made according to his directions, eve 
year in March, which the Doctor thinks has 
been of great ſervice in looſening the ground, 
though not in deſtroying the weeds altoge- 
ther; ſuch as docks or mallows. The foil 
18 a fine, dry, light, healthy turnip land ; but 
yields fine wheat, as I have learnt by in- 
quiry: as to the produce, the fodder is ex- 
cellent and much beyond expeRation in 
quantity and quality, and is the chief ſup- 


c $ 1 

| 1468 of 14 or 1 6 horſes and cows, from the 

ater end of April till Michaelmas, after 
Which it 1s fed down cloſe with ſheep, tall 
near Chriſtmas. 
It was ſown with ſpring corn after tur- 
nips, but the Doctor is of opinion, that had 
the field been ſummer-fallowed for it, the 
Lucerne . would have entirely choaked all 
other graſs and common weeds. / 

Some Dutch clover and ray-graſs grows 
with it, which is found advantageous : I do 
not dwell particularly on this part of the 
experiment, as my information was not ab- 
ſolutely accurate; but it yielded, I could 


plainly find, an immenſe quantity of * 
[Nr | 


* ** ** 


The . of 1768 was ſo very cold, 
with fuch cutting froſts every night, that 
the firſt mowing was later than uſual, and 
but indifferent, but the produce has been 
very great ſince ; inſomuch that the Doctor 
was obliged to make hay of a part of it the 
middle of laſt July, when he reckoned it 
would be fit to cut again before the time he 
ſhould have occaſion for it: Five ſaddle-hor- 
ſes and- four cows have nothing elſe to eat, 
and five coach-horſes are daily ſoiled there- 
with in the ſtable, more or leſs; according 
to their work. One part of the field was 

well manured with dung laſt year; and the 


DoQor propoſes doing the ſame by the hi 
| t 18 


1 

this year; and, after harrowing in February 
or March to ſcatter ſome freſh ſeed where 
the plants failed the moſt, - 

The reader doubtleſs obſerves, that this 
account is in ſome reſpeQs different from 
that in the firſt edition of theſe papers, and 
in all much improved, and brought down 

to a later date: 5 theſe circumſtances I am 
obliged to Doctor Tanner himſelf, I took 
the Tiberty of requeſting, by letter, infor- 
mation reſpecting his Lucerne plantation; 
and was anſwered in a complete manner, 
with that perſpicuity which alone enables 
me to give ſatisfaction to the reader, and 
that politeneſs which I acknowledge with 
the greateſt pleaſure. 
The other experiment of Peter New- 
come, Bſq; conſiſts of one acre on the ſide 
of a hill, the ſoil ſeemingly a ſtiff gravel- 
ly loam, with many ſtones in it ; one cor- 
ner of the field low and wet. The plants 


were ſet two years laſt A4ugu/?; the rows 


three feet four inches aſunder, and one 
foot in the rows. They were cut twice 
the firſt year, four times laſt year; and the 


firſt time this year the 17th of April. I 


found on the dry part of the field, the 
plants on a medium 13 or 14 inches high, 
but on the low corner they were moſtly 
dead. The beſt were not thick nor of a 


branching luxuriant growth; however, the 


intervals were by no means kept clear of 
weeds, for the ſurface, I found in gene 
> ey 1 ral, 


N ſ 80 J 
| tal, "nearly covered with them, notwith- | 
ſtanding it was a little looſched by a 
horſe-hoeing. I found it was cut once 
oftener than Dr. Tauner's, but did not 
yield near ſo much food. 
This letter is grown to ſuch an immo- 
derate length, that you muſt allow me to 
conclude it, by e you, how nch 
a am, GM. 


{ 


| Hadleigh, SI 
June I9th, uy. 


* Cince the e I have been favoured with a ws 
ter from this - gentleman, in which he informs me 
that he thinks his ground not half filled, and purpoſes 

ploughing up the crop to re-ſow it in the-broadcaſt me- 
thod ; and adds, that he was not exact in 1 reg 41 the 
| cattle maintained Y it; 
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articles they weave ſhip flags, which etiploy 
the women; and girls of ſeven of eight 


years of age, yielding the latter about 25. 54. 
or 37. 4 week. The whole manufactory 


works chiefly for the London markets; but 


ſome ſays go dow their tiver (which is 


navigable from hence to Maningtree) for 


. 


exportation. „„ 5 
Eſſer from Sudbury is entered by an high 


hill, from the top of which is an exceeding 


fine proſpect into Suffolk. The country, all 
the way to Braintree, is in general good and 


tich; lets from 107 to 1 5% Per acre. 
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Henningham, which is fix miles 


from Sudbury, hops are much: cultivated ; 


more than 200 acres are raiſed” near t 
town, and let on a medium at about 4/-an 


9 


1 


acre, unleſs hired with à farm; in witch | 
he. operations 


e they are let b * 
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fl nine inches) is 
cheap; caotwichſanding! 
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ſtantly wrap: tillage. - N ts 


Tying. He +: wedge nil; ele} A 
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Always two. hoeings, at te, each. |}, = 


85 frequent 


Stripping, l 8 * 
Picking, 2 . 955 id, 10 
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Per Ct. and as they reckon 6+ Ct. r 
„ it comes to 9 1 5 
h 1s, per Ct. but s 
they laſt ſix years, only the ſixth, 5.5 


a middling crop, 
3000 poles, at 1 


Vote, This price of 12. 8 ONT im 05 
for digging, 555 their ſpit is 985 
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An ste of hops, and when all: 4 the 


crop. is very precarious; ſubject to a variety 
of evils and accidents, which guite ruin it in 
ſome years; but in many, very great profit 
proceeds from them; greater, I believe, 


khan from an other cultivated vegetable. 


In Henningham there is a woollen manu- 
factory ed on of bays and ſays; at which 
the weavers earn about 77. a week the' T0 
round; and combers 127. and 147. 5 

In the neighbourhood of that place the 
courſe of crops' is, I. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 
3. Peaſe. 4. Wheat, if the peaſe were 
. 5. Turnips., 6: Barley, 7. Clover: 
this is an advantageous courſe for good 
ground. They plough three or four times 
for wheat; ſow. two buſhels an acre, and 
reap on a medium 3 qrs. and 3. For 9 2 
they plough once or twice, fow four buſhels, 
and get on a medium 4 qrs.-and 1. They 
ſtir thrice for oats, ſow four buſhels; ; and a 
main crop they reckon 5 qrs. For peaſe 


N they give but one ſtirring, ſow two buſhels, . 


and get on a medium 4 grs. For turnips 
they make their land as fine as poſſible, 
ploughing it four times, and they hoe them 
twice or thrice. They ſometimes ſow clover; 
and underſtand the huſbandry, of feeding : 
b. on it, and even cows all ſummer. 


They hollow: drain their Wet lands, often . 


with' ſtraw at 24. a rod, which laſts ſome | 
years. The proportions of one farm i in this 5 
E r e e 2 (9 

90. acres all arable. TSF Ent 
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A 3¹ made at home. 
Ua 8 11 per buſhel. n 


Three miles ſhort of Braintree is Gor Hela, 
| well noted for the ſeat of Lord Clare, y. 
has an exceeding fine park : but I take the — 
opportunity 4] mentioning him here, chiefly 
on account of a froke in agriculture, moſt 
unuſual in E/ex; which is the uſing oxen 
| Inſtead of horſes, for all the purpoſes. of 
. draught, His lordſhip, ſome years ago, 
keeping a farm in his hands, and making 
e many 


5 58611. Re 
many improvements in his park, . 
this practice from en by pur- 
þ chaſing a team of oxen, with all their geers, 


and hiring a driver in that country for the 


_ inſtruQion'of his own people; at the ſame 


time he took a plan of a very complete ox- 


hbhuouſe, with ſundry adjoining renne 
Which he erected at Gosfield, D 
This ſcheme you may be very ſure was 
| highly ridiculed by all the neighbouring far- 
mers, who would as ſoon. believe that an ox 
could ſpeak” as draw, but experience and 


co ocular demonſtration convinced them of the 
15 contrary; and in one inſtance remarkably, S, 


* — 


for a waggon with horſes being ett in the 
village, and the ox- team paſſing FA acciden- 
© tally, the horſes were taken off after much 


rallying, and the oxen clapt toq ; Who, to 


the amazement of the beholdery, drew it ; 


cut in triumph. ; 
| His lordſhip uſed enki fois the e of 


his farm, as long as he kept it in his hands; 


5 : and had once near 3o in conſtant work: he 
has ever ſince done all his buſineſs with 


| them; ſuch as carting in his park and plan- 


tations, carrying timber, and bringing coals, 3 


ec. from Olcheſter for his family. By very 
exact compariſons between the expences of 
His oxen and the horſes which he formerly 
kept for the ſame purpoſes, he clearly found 
there was a vaſt ſaving by uſing the firſt, 
Their food has conſtantly been hay in wins 
ter, and good graſs in ſummer, without any 


; Oats, But notmithtanding the clear ſupe- 
14 riority, 


i. 30 1 
riority, none of the farmers have Seeed = 
the example, although a number of boys in 
the pariſh, and many labourers have gained 
©} full knowledge of their management, and 
are as expert in driving them and. breaking 
young beaſts to the yoak, as any of their men 
can be with their horſes. _;, $ 

Vou will excuſe my being thus particular, 
in my account of this introductioi of oxen 
into Eſſex ; but the novelty of the thing in 
that county (his lordſhip's being the only 
team in it) the ridicule caſt on it by the 
farmers, and the uninterrupted ſaceeſh it 
met with, has induced me to be more mi- 
nute than otherwiſe I ſhould ha ve heen. 
Before I quit Gosfield, I muſt; inform you, 
that Lord Clare has a piece of burnet for 
the uſe of his deer in winter, which en | 
extremely well, 

From Gosfield I proceeded to Bet ond 
Braintree, places adjoining, and exceedingly 

full of manufacturers, who work. up ſays in 
general and ſome druggets, By all the ac- 
counts I could gain gf the weavers, I found 
that they eaxned on an average about gs. a 
week; , wool-combers about 12 -. ftout girls 

15 or 16 years old, four - pence or five- pence 
a day at ſpinning; and girls of ſeven, or 
eight, 1 7. a week for rolling the weavers 
quills; all theſe prices are lower than the 
Sudbury ones, They further informed me, 
that in ſummer they did whatever huſban- 
den 1 65 were ee r ei paid 
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; One man 3 had a wife pi Gap chil⸗ 
5 informed me that they eat half a buſhel 
of wheat-flour every week... | | + + 

Another route to Braintree, very well worth 
an en s travelling, thou h not the 
direct road, is by Samford, Bardfield, and 

Saling. About Samford, the ſoil is 3 

very good, and greatly improved by hollow 

| draining. The ſoil is a ſtiff clay, but when 
drained, is an exceedingly fertile, ſound, 
dry, and what the farmers call mellow land. 

The - arable lets from 12 to 167. per acre, 
and the graſs from 15 J. to a guinea, _ Clay- 

lands generally are ſo retentive of water, 

and ſo apt to bake with a hot ſun, that the 
culture of them is a matter of great difficul- 
ty, both in the pulverization of them, and 
the gaining early ſced-times ; but theſe clays 
when hollow drained, are of ſo dry a na- 
ture, that after heavy rains they .very ſoon 
admit the. plough, nor does wet weather 
give the moulds that adheſion which is ſo 
pernicious in many countries. Whatever 
the weather is, the. moulds expoſed to the 
8 ſurface are always porgus, and drop into 
- powder 


; * 
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| powder upon the {lighteſt impreſſion of the 


foot, which is a cirdumſtance of incompara- 
ble value; for no ſoils contain half the vir- 


tues of clays, when reduced to moulds. The 


farmers are by no means backwards in ma- 
king the beſt advantage of ſuch an excellent 
- Coil. . They manage it with due judgment, 
and reap actordingly uncommon crops, A 
common courſe with them is, 1, fallow, 2. 
barley, 3. oats. ' Alſo, 1. fallow, 2. wheat, 
3 oats. Likewiſe, 1. fallow, 2. barley, 3. 
- clover till June, 4. wheat. Another, i. 
fallow, 2. barley, 3. beans ; but few turnips 
are ſown. For wheat they plough 4 times, 
ſow 2 buſhels, and reap upon # medium 3 
quarters; and upon the. better ſort of land 
3 and 3. For barley they plow five times; 


Four in the fallow year, throwing the land 


on to the ridge for winter by the fourth; 
then they take the firſt opportunity of hard 
froſts to carry on their compoſts, at the rate 
of 20 and 30 loads per acre, which are farm- 
yard dung mixed up with the turf that grows 
around the barley fields, and prepared ready 
for the ſeaſon of carrying; after ſpreading 
this manure, they take the firſt opportunity 
of the lands being dry enough to plow and 
| ſow the barley, from the laſt week in Fe- 


bruary, to the middle of April; but if the 


ſeed is not in the ground in March they deſ- 
pair of a great crop. They ſow 4 buſhels 
Per aere, and reap, upon lands managed in 


and at a medium, of all their barley-lands 
NTT 3, 5 -- ee, i 


. 


Tr 1 0 1. = 
Jn general, 44 quarters. For oats they plow 
once, ſometimes twice, ſaw 4 buſhels, and 
gain in return, 4 quarters. Beans they 
low for twice, (ſometimes but once) ſow 2 

uſhels, and reap 4 quarters. 

£1 cannot help obſerying, that the above ; 
en en is the maſt perfect I have met 
with, and incomparably good; it is an ex- 
cellent n to plow and ſow in the 

ing, a jve preparatory ploughings 
| ene ſeed ſhould . hs. — oy | 
.. early ſowing is a point almoſt ſufficient to 
turn the ſcale in favour of bad land, in com- 
pariſon with good otherwiſe managed. In 


- Suffolk they generally give 3 ſpring ſtirrings, 


by which means it is common to ſee them 
ſowing barley. in May; but no great or good 
| crops can be gained ſo. Their graſs- lands 
are likewiſe very rich in this — 
which may be judged of by the product of 
their cows, aebich at a medium is reckoned 
at 8 J. per head, when well fed. The * 
ticulars. of a farm here, were as follow : . 
300 acres: „ ine 1 
200 arable. | 
100 graſs. 
30 COWS, REES LP 
r > fatting beaſts, 
% ., + 00: ee. 
t 5: boy in AIG / 
Sx ee 
OE 8 labourers. 
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All winter to hay time, 1 f. a day — al £0 
beer, (uſed to be but 10 4). | 
Mowing, 1 J. 64, a day and beer: per acre 

1 J. 6d. and 17. 84, 

In harveſt, 30 g. the harveſt and board; laſts 
generally a month. 
Threſhing wheat, (in common years) 2 . 

quarter, barley and oats, &c. 17. 
Hoeing turnips twice, 65. 6.4. per acre. 
Hollow draining from IG 8 4 to $ 7. 4 or 

mods... : 

Much the we huſbandry; abe till 
you come to the lighter lands near Braintree, 
but at Saling the culture of barley upon the 

above deſcribed principles,*is carried to what 
| I believe I may venture to call the higheſt 
pitch of perfection, by John Yeldham, Eſq; 
N who, upon an average of ſeaſons and crops, 
| manured and not manured, has for many 
years reaped 7 quarters per acre ; and yet 
it is not an uncommon cuſtom with him to 


take a crop of oats after one of barley ; and e 
x | | 4 = 0:4 BOB 


FS 7 6e& 1] 
this upon one year's fallow without any pe- 
culiar circumſtances. beſides common good 


deſcribed, well drained. I mention this re- 
markable inſtance of excellent huſbandry 
with due veneration: the worthy author of 
it well deſerves being ranked among the firſt 
culti vators of his age; and to receive the 
ſame tribute of applauſe which the Duhamel, 


and the de Chateauvieux: have: enjoyed for 


their attention to objects of a more equi vo- 


cal merit. I ſhould remark that the farmers 


throughout this tract of country. make their 
hollow drains only one rod aſunder. 
From Braintree to Chelmsford the ſoil is 


8 and fertile, and the country very plea- 


ſant. Their courſe of huſbandry is, in ge- 
neral, 1. Fallow. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. 
Wheat; and 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3: 


Barley; then manure well and wheat again: 


ſometimes beans thrown in, which they 
ſow. broad-caſt, and hoe twice. For wheat 
they plough thrice, ſow an amazing quan- 
tity, from 35 to 6 buſhels, (greater by far 
than ever I heard of) and reckon 3 qrs. a 
 middling crop. They give two earths for 
barley ; ſow. three buſhels, and get on a 


medium 3 qrs. For oats they plough thrice; 
ſow three buſhels, (as little as fix buſhels of 


wheat much) 3 quarters they reckon the 
medium. For beans they plough-but once; 


ſow two buſhels and an half; and get on a 


medium 3 qrs. and 4, or 4qrs. They ſtir 


their lands twice for peaſe; ſow two 1 
7-2 


! 


U 


huſbandry : his ſoil a ſtrong clay, as before 


4 


nb. = 
RE half hoe them twice, cs; reckon. the 
mean crop at 5 qts. In their — ghter lands 
they end) ſow turnips longh for them 
twice,: hoe. them twice, — dw batley after 
them. They uſe both foot and — | 
ploughs, frequently with four horſes; and 
do ſomething bettet than an acre a day: As 
to the feeding hogs with clover, they know _ 
little of the practice, thinking it dangerous. 
Their dairies are pretty large; and they reck- 
on the profit of à cow at 5 J. a year. eln 
A remarkable particular 1 obſerved itt” 
thoit: huſbandry, — the cate with which 
they drain their wet lands: They make 
hollow drains, the main ones two feet detp, 
and the branches 22 inches; they lay ſotne 
ſmall wood at the bottom, and a good deal 
of ſtraw upon it, and then cover” the whole 
with earth. The price of this work is to- 
pence per rod and their ſmall- beer. It were 
— to be wiſhed that this practice was 
more general, for it is an admirable one, and 
well deſerves imitation. They find their 
wet lands, and eſpecially thoſe which are flat, 
to be ſo difficult to drain with the common 
water · thoroughs, that their orops are fre- 
quently damaged by wet years, urged oy" 
W: them dry in this manner. tam 
State of a farm near. Brant * 51 5 _—_ 5 
57 0 b wi. acres. FED Rf ehe 
100 J. rent. 
1a horſes. 
120 — 1 
2 cows. Sl 4.40 5 7 
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In harveſt, 27. and beer. e een 


KNeaping Wheat, r 

Mowing barley, 15. 80d. r 

| Moning oats, 17. . e 
— Graſs, 42. 

| Mow and make 1 57. a." FR 


 Hoeing turnips, 27. 64. each 1 — RP! 

——— — Beans and peaſe, ditto... . 
5 r or Boon 

| Broad, 144. ber b. „ 
Butter, — — "gp . „ bd 21 715 
EE OI FF. 
Cheeſe, 17915 a LETT Wntg 64g 2s i 36 
| Mutton,  - ech be e cling 
Beef, r nar nc 
Veal, . e 9 9 
5 IMPLEMENTS. Tue”; 
& wiggotd, 200. 7 5 1 ha 160 Mts th 1 
AMC 0, Ws to 'y 9-40 

; plough, 14. 105. 


\ You will excuſe my ſaying any thing of | 
| Chelmeford: It is a pretty, neat, and well 
built to own, but the ſcene of my remarks 8 
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the country; and thoſe particulars which 
ſome will call trifling, and others mean, 
you muſt expect me to dwell moſt upon. I 
forgot to remark that all the cart horſes 1 
ſaw from Suabury to Ghelmefora, were. of a 
remarkable large ſize. 
From the latter — 0 1 proceeded to Bil. 
| lericay the country very rich, woody, and 
20 ne with abundance of exceeding fine 
andſcapes over extenſive valleys. The huſ- 
bandry, I apprehend, not equal to that in 
uſe about Chelmsford ; for their principal | 
courſe is fallowing for wheat, then ſowing 
oats and laying down with clover and ray- 
raſs ; which is a very faulty cuſtom on land 
which, like this, lets in general from 15 6. 
to 20 f. an acre; nor did I ſee many 


good crops. The principal manure they 


uſe about een is chalk, which they 
fetch in waggons from Graves, and coſts them 
in general by the time they et it home, 
sid. or 6d. a buſhel: they ſeldom uſe it 
alone, but mix it with turf freſh dug, and 
farm-yard dung, and then lay it on for wheat, 
now and then for turnips, which are, how- 
ever, ſeldom ſown in that neighbourhood. | 
All this manure is ſometimes kr at, the 
expence of 10 J. an dete, a G1 5 1 3 
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0 2 ny a ve Tilbury, the uuf. 
wate, continu much the ſame :- but one 
X = ery obſervable, and that, is, the 

prodigious 2 * of the farms; ſeven, eight, 
nine hundred, and one thouſand pounds a 
year, are not uncommon. Mr. Finch of 
| Billericay rents 1300 l. a year; and the; fa- 
mous farmer Mr. Button of Mucking, near 
Horndon, farms of his own, and what he 


hires together 2500 J. a year; and it Was 
_ faid, he Was poing to- inereaſe it by pur- 
chaſing 200 J. a year more, Which he 


would ok 14 his own hands. He 
keeps 102 horſes. The rent of theſe large 
farms runs nerally about 10 5. an acre. 

Lou recollect my ſentiments concerning 
the Norfolk farms; but theſe in point of ſize 
far exceed them. Indeed I thought Norfolk 
had been, of all other counties, the moſt 
famous for large farms, but this intelligence 
undeceived me: An Hſex-man would hear 
you with ſcorn talk of any farmers being 
oe to theirs; and they certainly. have 

ſome reaſon for this boaſting-. Many of the 
occupiers in what they _ the hundreds, 
2 three, four, and ſive hundred 
pounds à year ef their own, beſides what 
they rent of others. As to the public good, 
theſe exceeding large farms are not of the 
ateſt advantage; but here, a diſtinction 
to be made between the Norfolk ones and 


1 ; for.the latter Oy Ie in a rich 
FF _ fall 


\ 


* nigh te Plit into Hume 


| WE, which tequire each a conſiderable: ſtetk of 
= ſhedp. The Nor farmarlikewile, having 


improved by marle, and of courſe by thaſe 
who were able to take large tracts of land; 
ir it is — that had thee 
_ Walks been cut in mall farms, they never 
would dave been improved, the expence is 

ſo great. Large farms therefore have been 


In that country, of as 
ab private beweſit, as naler ones in any 


ſnillings and upwards, without: any fuch 
proof ſufficient that it might * rented i 

fall quantities. 1 
Of all the curſed roads thateveyr diſgrace 


none ever equalled that from Billericay to 

the King's-head at Tilbury. It is for near 12 
miles ſo narrow, that a mouſe cannot = 
by any carriage; I ſaw a fellow creep un- 

der his w 
my chaiſe over a The rutts are of 
an jncredible depth -und Fl 


@ quarter. The trees every where over- 
grow the road, fo that it is totally impet» 
vious to the ſun; except 
And to add to all the infamous circurnſtan- 


— 


Jr not * 9 l 


1 8 „ 2 
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n all theep-walks, could only: be 


(and will bes as to all future improvements) 
t public, as well 


other! eum be., Whatoverdand Jotes fob ten 
— Ityprovernent as the Norfolk marling, it is 


this kingdom, in the very ages of barbariſm, 


on to aſſiſt me to lift, if potlible, 


of diamonds might as well be fought for as „ 


at a few plates: 


ces, which concur to plagut a traveller, I 


MA * | 


infinitely greater benefit than the nl | A | 


4 
4 
*. 
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equal; but who are all perfeAly well con- 
tented with their roads. 
4 forgot to tell you that near Hornaon, on 


ſpeR, unleſs it be that which Hannibal 
tbited to his diſconſolate troops, when 
ee i 


L. 68 

he bade thiem behold the "locks of the Ha- 

lian plains! If ever a turnpike ſhould lead 

| through this country, I beg you will go and 
view this enchanting proſpect, though A 

journey of 40 miles is neceſſary for it I 

never bebeld any thing equal to it in the 

Weſt of Evgland, that region” of 8 


| King 5-Head, Tilbury, . „„. 
June 24+ 4767. 5 F 
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IL BUR Fort yields not a mo- 
ment's amuſement in recompenſe for 
the hours you may probably wait for the 
ferry: We were tolerably lucky, and after 
much bullying and ſome fair words reduced 
the wretched time of waiting to about an 
hour. Graveſend is a deteſtable exhibition 
of the worſt out-ſkirts of London. It is 
Mapping in miniature. I had ſome buſineſs 
which led me to hong, and was amazed to 
find no way of getting at it but through nar- 
row lanes, as overgrown and dark as thofe 
of hex : this pariſh and. Horn contains as 
much romantic variety of landſcape as ever 
I beheld; the hills are wild, ſteep, and al- 
moſt covered with wood, and riſe into bold 
variations, between the breaks of which, 
vaſt proſpeQs of the valley beneath, and the 
Thames winding through it, are every now 
and then ſeen ; and from the tops of ſome 
of them moſt” prodigious proſpects of the 
whole country at large. The ſoil about 
6 theſe 


theſe hills, is in 3 Tandy and. gravel, 
but had extreme good crops of oats on it, 
and tolerable ones of barley, with very fine 
 cloverand ray-graſs: : Some hop-grounds, but 
none equal to many others 1 ſaw., Mr. Neal 
at Thong had ſome drilled, peaſe, which 
looked very well, and about two actes of 
burnet on a ſandy gravel; it had been fed, 
but made no appearance. The land letts in 
general about theſe hills for 8 . an acre; 
Including the wild parts of them, Which 
are over-run with gorſe and whins. 
Between Shorn and the turning off to 
Graveſend in the way to London, Fo obſerved 
two fields of exceeding fine broad · caſt Lu- 
cerne; one of them of ſc veral growths, ha- 
vin been cut at various times for feeding 
cattle in racks; and from the number of 
| oats among it, I apprehend it was ſo 
with that grain laſt year, and thoſe appear- 
ing when I ſaw it, ſprung from the ſcattered 
ones. It pleaſed me greatly to ſee ſuch 
fertile land put to this uſe ; for the farmer 
muſt have a very good opinion of this graſs 
to apply ſuch rich ſoils to its production; 
land etting here from 20 f. to 30 f. an acre. 
I obſeryed many very fine crops of ſainfoin 
maning for hay, between the latter named 
ace and Dart ford. The foil all chalk. 
ite road made entirely of it; and by means. 
of attending it well, is kept very free from 
holes, and is hard ant level. The beauty 
of all this country (which in reſpect of hill 
and dale, is * variegated) is wretchedly 
F 3 burt 
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dort b y the beminshle cuſtom of ſtrippi "8 
F: op all-the trees; inſomuch, that they loo 


e hop-p oles. This vile cuſtom i is atten» 


ded with” not a ſingle advantage; all the 


timber is ruined, and a very ſmall quantity 
of faggot · wood gained. I obſerved ſcaree 
any thing but elms. The beans and wheat 
er] exceeding good, and che cats very for- 
war . 

Between Dartford and Sboater's-hill, at 


Bexley, the huſbandry is very good; J ob- 
ſer ved it particularly, and inp ſome in- 
formation, which is worth minuting. The 


land letts from 16 f. to 40 f. per acre; but 
in general about 20 1. One farmer in 


| Bexley hires 200 acres, 8 uineas. Their 
-Eburſe of huſbandry is, 1. Peaſe ; the pods 


for the London wer” iy 5 off ime enough 


do give two ploughings for, 2. Turnips. 3. 


Barley or cats, generally the former. 4. 
Wheat ; but ſometimes clover is ſown with 
the batley, and then the wheat ſucceeds that, 
They reckon a good common crop, fix or 
5 wheat and ſpring-corn ; 
which is very conſiderable, and plainly 
proves the land to be very good, otherwiſe 
ſuch a quantity of wheat could never be 
pot after barley ;. but the introduction of 
clover muſt be a better courſe; for that 
graſs mowed twice would abate any rank- 
neſs in the ground, which threatened a laid 
crop of wheat. There is much ſainfoin 
ſown ; many fields of which produce three 


od of hay per acre. mY labour about 


that 


. % 5Þ 


| that neighbour hood, is, in general, 17. 64. | 
a day and beer the year round, except at 
harveſt, then 25. and board: and the price 


of ploughing per acre, g. 
+, The country from hence to London is very 
finely variegated, richly cultivated, and ext 
Hibits a perpetual piQure, of the moſt plea; 
ſing kind. About Blackheath it is particu- 
larly beautiful. Greenwich park, I believe, 
bas as much variety, in proportion to its 
Naa, as any in the kingdom; but the views 

from the ohſer vatory, and the one tree hill 
are beautiful beyond imagination; particu- 


* 


Hills is ſo bold, that you do not look down 


upon a gradually falling ſlope ar flat inelor 


ſures, but at once upon the tops of branch» 


ing trees; which grow in knots and clumps, 


out of deep hollows, and embrowning dells : 
the cattle which feed on the lawns, which 
appear in breaks among them, ſeem moving 
in a region of fairy land. A thopſand nas 

tural openings among the branches of the, 
trees, break upon little pictureſque views 


of the ſwelling turf, which, when. llumines 
py the ſun, have an effect pleaſing beyon 

the power of fancy to exhibit. . This is the 
| foreground of the landſcape ; a little furth 
tze eye falls on that noble ſtructure the hoſ, 


pital, in the midſt of an amphitheatre; of 


wood. Then the two reaches of the rivet 
make that beautiful ſerpentine; which formp 
the Iſle af dogs, and preſents. the floatigg 
millicns of the Thames. To the left appears 

Oivto:ilo = | F + pg a fing 


* 
4 
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larly the former. The projection of theſe | 
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I a fine tract of country leading to the capital, 
which there finiſhes the proſpec. 
Quere? Is it an advantage or the contra- 


1 \ 
L 


y, to have the metropolis a part in ſuch a 
proſpect as this? I leave this to readers of 
taſte to determine; but if the oo "of one 
Whole act at all by contraſt, it ſurely is an 

advantage to combine numerous and ſtriking 
objects. Nothing can be more truly nf 
than the ſcenes which this park itſelf exhibits 
beneath, and ſeem ſufficiently in the land. 
ſeape-ſtile, to take off the uneaſineſs we feel 
from viewing a mere proſpet, From High- 
gate, where you look over a great plain, 
with London in the center of it, this uneaſi- 

, neſs is ſtrongly felt: and for this reaſon. I 
ſhould prefer the abſence of the capital to 
its preſence in a view that had not ſome- 
thing ſtrikingly rural and pictureſque” to 
operate by contraſt. Quere? If the latter 
ſcenes do not acquire in the eye of the ima- 
gination a more Afrcadias bloom, as Sbenſtone 
calls it, from appearing in the ſame piece 
with ſo vaſt a city On the other hand, 
by the metropolis appearing, the picture is 
rendered too complete ; for nothing is left 

L to the fancy: the river with ſuch amazing 
traffic, a ſcene for ever moving, would ſet 

the imagination at work in a moment to 

paint that city which all lead to, and conſe - 
quenry figure it infinitely beyond the rea- 
lity; ſomething ſhould in all views be left 
to the ideas of the beholder- I ſhall: not. 
however, quit this delicious park without 

n * 2 obſerving, F 


. 
. 
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EPIC. that the iſle of Dogs, and the low 
nds of Hex, are no addition to the 
proſpet. What a, glorious effect would 
reſult from a: bold hanging ſhore covered 
with wood | | 
The hoſſ ita; is very noble bildiog ; ; the 
fronts chaſte and elegant; but there wants 
a more magnificent center than the ranger's 
houſe in the park; which, from the river, 
has the effect of bein g deſigned as a part of 
the whole. The 22 on each ſide the 
ſquare, facing each other, are very beauti- 
ful; che pillats light and elegant, and thoſe 
parts of the building which nie higher than 
the center at each end, have an admirable 
effect. When there are no detached wings, 
ſome variation ſhould mark the ends to pre- 
vent an abruptneſs, but the deſigning them 
in a juſt taſte is ſeldom effected; they too 
often break the unity, and conſequently. 
divide the ſpectator s attention; but theſe 
are perfectly free from this fault. If I may, 
however, venture to inſinuate a fault in 
theſe fronts, it is the height of the roof 
| els ug mug ap ANNIE 1 center and the 


a 


the 1 of 40 es 35, hd pie 0 The 
painted ceiling is by ſome: much admired, 
| wy Lecannot * in * 25 thing above 


n (bean 63512060 


[ 1 
Tue .ſchapel is tuch ho moſt vrch ber 
bows; the” proportion is exe ingly beant- 
ful, and forms one of the ſineſt robms g be 
deen in Baglund; iti is boo! by 50; aud v 
high: the ornaments are all white and gold; 
the eormiee vłrylelegant; and the dtiling « _ | 
the altar truly beautiful; the organ is :fiog 
It is obſervable; that although a gallery, in 
the ſtile oft a ſhelf, runs on each ſide the 
room, yet it has not an heavy effect; which 
muſt reſult from a peculiar harmony bf pro- 
portion.” Nothing of this ſort: can ever be 
added to a room, without hurting the ge. 
neral effect; but in this the miſchief is lefs 
ehan I any where remember it. The little 
ceiling piece of the altar Broton, ræpie- 
ſenting cherubims, is t; and; pertups 
worthy the (pencil of A/bano himſelf. 
On Blackheath, finely ſituated. is the 4 
of Sir Gregory Page it is a noble building, 
with two :handſome fronts; that to the 


ſowth is ornamented with an Janic: portico, 


The thall is u very elegant room, adorned 
with handſomepitlars, and other ornaments 
in a juſt taſte,” Out of it, on the — ; 
vou enter the 'dining-room;. well: 

oned, with a fmalll receſs: r the deln detiogith 
The fitting up, orich oarving and gilding on 
4 white ground ; ; chimne ede of: 7 
marble, and very beautiful c it 
opens inio the gallery; whichzis Go fest dont. 
20 broad Kere ee h hung witir cn . 
ceiling,” cbrniee, door cuſeb, and all the 1ort | 
naments nir elegant de 


21 


12 ” 1 

on white ror nds. In this room are the 
following pictüres. - 

55 Batten. 3 E ent M A "aintod 

N pleaſing ſtile; the 

figures and 2 fine; but the 

"diffuſion: of the light very in- 


correct. The exprofiion of it 


n OF "__ the child on the floor is 

£99 but from whence comes 
36d It in by no means in uniſon 
the reſt, 


 Stratonice, two pieces: the fe- 

£44: th male figures are uncommonly 

+ »  foft; delicate, and elegant; the 

e e expreſſion of the naked is very 
brilliant and valtly pleafing. 


- op minut expreſſion, 
| highly fniſh 13 On exact imi- 
tation of the baſket. Fc oaks 


b : | ; you | ſmile with Merger 


Juno and Irin. 1 
| Rubens and his wire be 
2.10222 Diavitiant Abigail. 3 
HF "Theſe pieces, Which are fine, 
n his general ſtile, the fe- 
+ 46. _— capitally plump, but in 
N iu my. opinion 1.20 not of A 
| 13 and — by! 5000 the 
figures of this maſter : ins 
are 


_ Fete ale ehe a fs Eve, and 


* A poulterer's ſhop, and. — 
| dtms dre ditta, its compa- 
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.. {hare in this piece ſeems; to be 
much ſuperior to Rubens. The 
_ cloſe and lively imitation - of 
nature in the fruit and fowls is 
vety . 8 


Baſes... ne Landſcape with cattle. The 
4; angels appearing to the ſnep- 
. - , herds. Dark, coarſe, and un- 
. IF feilt they totally want that 
bdrilliancy of (colouring, which 
is often met with in this maſter's 
pieces. 


Next we entered the drawing ro room, 25 
by 20, ornamented in a very rich and ele- 
ant taſte; the chimney- piece very hand- 
ſome. It is adorned with twelve pictures, 
containing the hiſtory of Cupid and Phehe, 
by, Fuca | iordano, very fine. Out of this 
you go into the ſaloon, * 35 by 25, the 
chimney- piece of which is exquiſitely ele- 
gant ; the door-caſes.and all the ornaments 
beautifol} the ſlabs very fine, and the pier- 
glaſſes large. The principal pictures are, 


The God Samaritan, by Nan a 
unpleaſing piece, 


e Return of the Prodi i Son : 

aa dark unpleaſing pidure; the 
attitude of the ſon i is diſguſting 
and inerxpreſſive. 


The drefling-room-is very beautifully or- 
namented, an- contains a moſt wie for | 
lee of fiene; 1 JOY twelve 

| | 10 ff. . © 1 | pieces 


N. 


* 
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pieces by the Chev. Vanderwerf, which are 
worthy of a month's inceſſant adiniration ; 
the ſubjects are as follow; n;; 
Shepherd and ſtepherdeſſes dancing. The 
attitudes of theſe figures are inimitable, 
and ſketched, with much more grace than 
might be expected from a painter who fini/h- _ 
ed ſo exquiſitely. The colouring of the 
naked, the ſoft and delicate expreſſion of 
the roundneſs of the breaſt and limbs, and 
the wonderful brilliancy of the whole piece, 
which is finiſhed to an aſtoniſhing degree 
of elegance, are all inimitable  _ 
The Roman charity, Very elegant; the 
naked of the woman fine. 
Venus and Cupid, Beyond all imagination 
elegantly pleaſing ; the naked body of Venus 
is more beautiful than one could have 
thought the power of colours could have 
reached. The ſoftneſs is ſuch, that the fleſh 
ſeems as if it would yield to the touch; and 
the harmony of the colouring ſo bewitching, 
that a more tempting delicious figure cannot 
be conceived: the general brilliancy is very 
capital, nor can any piece be in higher pre- 
ſervation. CERA ETSY Be BL ITO 


© Foſeph and Potiphar's wife. Never painter it 
was more happy in the choice of his ſubjeQs: | 
for ſure the difference between naked women 1 


in the age of pleaſure, and the martyrdom : | 
of ſaints, form a contraſt ſufficiently deciſi ve. 
Potiphar's wife is exquilitely painted. | 


SE 
King Zaleucus giving big kingdom to his 10 
Extremely: „ 
Bathſleba bathing. Exquiſitely deb 


The Choice of Hercules. The fi figure of Vice 
is 5 Wade in this picture (as it is in the works 
of the poets): not the moſt tempting lady; 
the i is indeed inimitably ſoft and delicate. 


Mary Magdalen reading in a grotto. Aſto- 
niſhin 7 executed; the attitude, colouring, 

ſoltnelz of expreſſion beyond all deſcription * * 
remark particularly ihe plaits of the fleſh, | 
occaſioned by her leaning forwards, under 
her left breaſt, amazing! the feet alſo pro- 
digiouſly fine. 

Meſſage from the angels to the 45 epherds. 
Very fine. The 1 comes all from the 
angel, who is in a poſition not advantegopus 
for 2 it.agreeably. . 


Our Saviour and Mary Magdalen. Fin ;ſhed 
like the reſt in a ſurpriſing manner. There 
— 98 an unnatur twi in N and 
eg. 2 
Chev. V W his wife and danghter, 
Very fine. 


This is a very flight ſketch of the lp ris 
ſing excelleneies of theſe pictures. No — 
can view this houſe without regretting the 
want of a day to view each piece in. I do 
not remember having ſeen any thing in the 
ſame ſtile nearly equal to them but Lord 
Otford's David and Abj Mas, * the ſame 
maſter. | 4 

n 
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In chis room are likewiſe four iniveting 
fine pieces of fruits and Nous by Vas 


Huyſum , rapes are 
beyond all ele 10 lite ſite, 3 inſets, 


drops of water, and the cores of the fruit 
2 . through the ike are — 
Une. . Bf af 

A Landſcape. The trees, pre the ex- 
preſſion of the light through their branches 
exceeding fine. 


Next we enteted the idifon bed-cham- 


ber, which | is very Handſomeh ornamented. 
The bed is placed in 4 part ſeparated from 
the reſt of the; room by pillars,” The dimen- 
Lions, 30 by 16. This room vpeas into the 


library, 4 5 by 20 the pillars are handſome, 
but pi vide the. toom not in an i agrecutls 


manner. _ 
I chould further teark to you, that che 
particulars of the fitting up and furniſhing, 


not mentioned in the precedin account, are 


very handſome and elegant. Fhe rooms are 
hung with crimſon, and green filks and 
| 3 and the cortices, ceilings, door“ 
caſes, ſlab, ſofa, and chair-frames, all carved 
and wr in a good taſte, The chimney- 
pieces are all very beautiful; being of white 


marble poliſhed, and ſome of them elegantly. 


decorated with wreaths 'and feſtoons of 
wrought marble. Moſt of the ſlabs are very 
fine, of various marbles. There is a very 


beautiful collection of ornamental Dreſden, 


and 
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| — Chelſea porcellane, ſcattered about the 
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Mutton and Veal, 5 WG TH 


Cheeſe, = - - 4+ 155 3 „ 
From London ſome buſineſs called me to 
ſeveral villages between Barnet and Hatfield 
in Hertfordſhire : The country there is chief - 
ly graſs, the corn-grounds by no means car- 
ried ſuch. good crops as I expected; but the 
ſoil is in many places ſtoney and gravelly. 
Graſs is what pays beſt : it ſells frequently 
for 507. 60. and 7or. a load; which is 36 
truſſes, each 56 5. Two things here are 
very bad, their ditches and their ploughs; 
both very material to a farm. Too many 
of the hedges are dead ones; boughs inter- 
laced four feet high in ſtakes, and white 
thorn planted. by the fide of it, intekmixed 
with fallow ſtakes, and without any ditches : - 
this practice is a wretched one, for the 
ſallow is ſo quick a grower as to overtop the 
thorns and drip them to death, nor is it of 
any uſe as a fence itſelf, growing ragged 
and open at bottom. Tn Suffo/k, Oc. every 
one that is curious in fences, keeps all plants 
from among the thorns, becauſe none unites 
with them; and gaps are for ever made in 
the hedges, by means of taking hold of 
8 . fallows, 
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ane hazels, oaks, aſhes, or iuch plants, 
which are not offenſively atmed; whereas, 
a white thorn fence is impenetrable; and 
their having no ditches, expoſes the [young | 
Platts entirely to the cattle. ' | 
r they are grown up and come to be 
plaſhed, they become very ſtrong, though 
at a great expence of wood; for they lay 
; _ down an immenſe quantity of boughs, maty 
bigger than a ſtout man's thigh,. and they 
afterwards continuing to grow; form a pro- 
digious ſtrong hedge ; but yet the want of 
ditches. to them make them very eaſy to 
paſs; when new done, as eaſy as a tile. 
They cut little trenches about 18 inches 
wide and 12 deep, and call them ditches; 
but in many of their flat fields their corn in 
winter is half ſpoiled for want of good ones 
to drain the water off. The ir ploughs are 
much worſe than their hedges; ſo exceeds 
ingly large and heavy, that the mere draft 
of the weight is ſufficient for two horſes 3 
a ſhare commonly weighs 60 or 70 lb. From 
hence reſults the practice of never ſtirring 
with leſs than four horſes, on a light looſe 
gravel, after it has received three. or, four 
earths for turnips ; the fifth, nay the tenth 
would not be given without four' ſtrong 
horſes and two ſtout. men, one to hold and 
another to drive, and never do above an 
__ Much ftronger lands than any in this 
eighbourhood ate, in. Sgfale and Eſſex, 
boy up the firſt time with a 2 of horſes 


and one man, who both plong s and dri ves 
G ae 


<p. ( 1 5 
but then one of theſe. implemha weig ab &@s 
much as five of the ploughs af:thels > conn- | 
ties. The lofs,; from: this miſtaken practice, 
muff be amin rat, fino the die- 
rence is juſt h v4 5h on tho wear of theſe 
immenſe ploughs cannot be leſs than daable 0 
that of tle ones, fo that a change 
would at once double the quantity of land 
'ploughed, and at the ſame-expence.: Sup 
«farmer has 200 acres, of arable land, and 
that he gives them, upon an 9 3 
"earths a year; - this is ploughing 60a agres 
once; now if we call: an Hog 51. which 
| {and 57. 64.) is the price in Hertfordſtvre, 
| theſe 200 aeres coſt him: 1567, whereas, by 
dividing his team, he might either ſave half 
that ſum, or give his land double the number 
of ſtirrings: beſides enjoying the capital 
advantage of being twice as ſpeedy in critical 
ſced times; a 9 int of infinite importance. 
I ſhould remark, that they do not plough 
either deeper or more true than in tiny 
countries; they ſometimes carry a much 
broader furrow, but that is a moſt pernicious 
practice, and abhorred by all good kufband- . 
men; nor is it of any confequence to the 
farmer, :as his teams do but an acre a day. 
Theſe particulars are not very intereſting, 
but you. muſt accopt them inſtead of thoſe 
beyond my power to gain, -- I ſhall foon ſet - 
out from z for * Weſt of Englaud, 
whoa, * will ll doubtleſs ae. auch .* 
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matter in my path of obſervation. . | In the 


man . 1 remain ſincerely, _ nahi d owt 
: dealt r. Yours, Ge. 
LABOUR ns 
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—— — the Undriage - rind) to | ee. 
& ſire; very flat and unpleaſant it is : but 
the richneſs of the ſoil and aulture make 
amends for the dulteſs. of the country: 
About Aon I gbſor ved many er 1 — peaſe 
and beans drilled, and kept perfectly clean 
from weeds. | This culture, with I ect to 
peaſe, I remarked particularly, as feveral of 
the crop s were young, and yet ſupported = 
them meter, which I have frequently- found - 
much wanting, inthe cleaning driflee peas: 
they are generally ſo very weak, that they 
fall into the intervals, ſo as to inferrupt the 
. hoeing, and let weeds rife eafily through 
them; but forme of thoſe young orops ſtood 
ſo upright, that I remarked it with ſurprize; 
and on examining them, found a little ridge 
of moulds drawn up in an exceeding neat 
manner to their roats to ſupport. them.” I 
was particularly attentive to this piece of 
huſbandry, as I had never _ 1 wee 
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In the neig hbourhood of Hays, are found 
two kinds of Soil ; one very heavy, and the 
other light tornip- land. The former they 
uſe chiefly for wheat and beans, but fow 
them in a courſe peculiar to themſelves; 
they fallow for wheat, and after that fow 
beans; whereas in land ſtrong enough to 
f thoſe crops; beans ſhould be the fal- 
ow, by means of thorough good cleaning, 
and wheat ſucceed them; which is the 
praQtice in the richeſt parts of Eex. Very 
fem oats or barley are ſown in theſe heavy 

fraQs. In the lghter ones their method is, 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4 e 
| than which none can be —_— OE: 1. 


LABOUR. 


In Winter, Is, 64. and ſmall beer. 
In hay-time, 27. and ditto. 
In harveſt, 25. 64. and ditto, but chiefly by 


the piece. 
Hoeing beans, 37. to 57. an acre. This i is 
. the cheapeſt work they %,.. dean ee 


Reaping wheat, 87. 
n graſs, 27. 6d. 


PROVISIONS. 


"03 > 
Büker SLES 8 per Ib. 
ET --: q-* 
- Mutton, - - 3 
—_— 3 
Bread, ee 


| They 3 ugh 1 in general with Sor 


horſes, and ina oa ; * man to hold the 
Plo ugh, 


5 ” % J- Ty 1 
plough. and a very ſtout lad to dri ve, dia 
do one acre a day. The breed of hogs, the 
ttue Chineſe, large, broad, and ſhort legged, 
from London quite to Wickham. © © 
There is nothing more remarkable than 
| the great variations in ruſtic prices, without 

any apparent cauſe. - I have juſt given you 
thoſe about Hays, whereas - they. totally 
change in five or ſix miles; for on examin- 
ing them again, I found them as follow: 
reaping wheat, 57. 67. and 75. per acre ; 
mowing oats, 1s. barley, 17. 2d. day- labour 
in winter, 1s, in June and July, 1s. 2d. in 
harveſt, 17. 64, and board, and beer to all: 
theſe for 16 or 17 miles from London are 
very low. Thrething I found was all done 
by the day; a day's work at which, was 
reckoned _— buſhels of wheat ; ſix of bar- 
| ley 5+ and eight of oats. The ail of the 
country gre W poorer as I advanced from 
Hays; rents I found run in general, from 
74. to 10s. and 64. their middling crops 
about three quarters of wheat ; as much of 
barley, and about four of oats. Plpughing 
| likewiſe varied in this ſhort - diſtance conſi- 
= ; for all the horſes I obſerved at 
1 were harneſſed i in oupley. | fene; to 
| 50 TELL. | 
About High. JW rycomb. the farms are in ger 
- are large, moſt keep more teams than one: 
Mr. Betien of Handicraſa has 1100 acres of 
arable land. To ſpeak of a large farm pere, 
or in ſome other countries, is a very differ» 
ent a er; Aae, five. barem, always uſed . 
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to u 8 Rr her fix, with — 
one to hold and the other to drive; and an 


acre of ground they reckon a good 4 


work: if of fallowing, half, or three-fourths _ 
of an acre. ' Ido not write theſe particulars 
without aſtoniſhment; I am ſo uſed" to ob- 


ſerving exceeding ftrong ſoils in er 8 
| ploughed up at the rate of an acre a day'by 


one man and a pair of horſes, that I eatinot 
give you theſe vile remnants of barbarity 


without a great deg 


a ſervant that would plough as in Saffolk, | 


he would have re in my. face at NP 
edfyrdity. 


The bort of huſbandry in this neigh- 


Pourbobd is the beſt ; turnips, barley, ; clover, 
wheat; often barley after wheat: th s again 
js another proof, that the ſoil dees not re- 


Ee more than a pair of horſes to plongh ; 
r turnips are never ſown but in foils that 


are ſom what /ight. One' remark; „however, 
I muſt make, and that is, the fields are very 
Billy. Day- labour here, is out of propor- 
tien; 17. in winter, and 27. in Ju) N 
two guineas and board per month in harveſt. 


Before I leave this neighbourhood you 


muft allow me to make mention of the noble 


rk of his Grace the Duke of Portland, at 
Rode, whith is peculiarly fortunate" in 
fitoation,: by means of contraſt. The eoun- 
try adjoining is very flat; not well bulti- 
vated, and has few of thoſe elegant varieties 
which are * to the traveller; but this 


„ rey 


ree/of diſguſt; had T'of- 
fered'to a Buckinghanibire farmer to ſend him 


pot. A wick, kis Grace __ bet 
bs. m—_— contains: not a level. acreg it fs 
compoſed oi perpetual ſwells and ſlopea, Jet 
ff by ſcattered plantations, diſpoſed in the 
Juſteſt taſta. . Ar extent is very; great; and 
en the whole appears to be ane No abe det 
parks I 2 ot to have ſeen. - ' 
Bech woods are remarkably pr dere HY in 
the tract f country between 2 and 
_ TZetford;;; but: they art all ſmall, Appenrivy 
to be, little bettor chan wnderwood-: the 
Whole countty is very billy, and the ſoil 
- bttle ciſe but chalk. Tbe frſt thing which 
ſtruct me on leaving #ycomb to vn. was the 
noble ſeat of Lord de Deſparcer + the houſe 
is by no means equal to the beauty of the. 
ornamented en virons. The ſituation is very 
eable, on an eminence riſing from a maſt 
"qo river, which meanders: through tha 
perk and gardtens, with the happieſt effac; 
before the houſe it forms an je pg ; whieb 
looks like l large lake, and om which feats 
© thip, completely rigged, with a long-boat; =» 
and another lying along: ſide 3 her maß 
_ riſing above the adjoining trees in a mane 
ner Which adds greatly to the - andfcape; 
On the ſumtult of a hill, which over: lacles 
thelwhele country, his: Jardſhip bas built: a 
now church; pretty much inthe; old tüte; 
and very near it, a mauſoleum — ſex- 
: walk of flints, with ſtone one. 
—— a row.of Tuſcan pũlars. Qn'the 
| Inſide:runs a garter of ſtoue around it, aH 


two of the ane ace acenpicd- with 
1 1 „ dedications 


. 
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dedieations to the late Earl of Watnarelad; 
and Lord Mejcomb, There is not much to 
commend in the taſte of this - building 7" 
but it is either unfimiſhed, or the i ea 
very incomplete, and the ſituation 4s Tuch, 
as to appear from many points of view to be 
one building with the church, which has by 
no means a good effect. One cireumſtance, 
kowe vor, muſt not be forgot, and that is, 


was St; Paul to preach in this church, he 


muſt furniſh the neighbours with more than 
mortal legs to become his auditors: for it 

was with the utmoſt difficulty I could gain 
the top, and you know pretty well that 1 
am not wanting in activity; for an unwieldy 
fize was rs misfortune of mine. This 
ohurch appears therefore to me, much in 
the ſame ſtile as Beatrice conſiders Don Pe. 
aro for a huſband ; fit only for feſtivals, with 
another for common ule too nen, . 

day. 

" Before i leave Drag, I ſhould: tall you; 
that at an ingenious wheel-wright's,-I ſaw a 
new invented horſe-hoe, for ploughing be- 
tween the rows of peaſe and beans; invented 
by Captain Lid of Braden. I am by no 
means a drafts- man, but I will preſent you 
* — ſuch a ſketch as I took, See Pig. IJ. 

Phe length of the beam is nearly that of a 
coninjon » ough ; the ſhare flat in the middle, 
and to the point, but riſing about four inches 


high on ęach fide, to throw a ſurge of moulds; 


The contri vance has merit, and the price of * 
the e is fo low as twenty. ſhillings, s. 
oy From 


breaking: his legs. 
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„From Wycomb: up to Stoke, is through per- 
— woods of tiratos, the-ſoil- all chalk ; 
the crops of corn in general clean and good, 
but the turnpike-road declined: greatly, in- 
ſomuch, that I could ſcarcely believe myſelf 
on one; for near Tetford, they mend entire- 
ly of tone, dug out of the hills, which are 
like quarries, and are in large flakes ; ſo that 
in thoſe places which are juſt mended, the 
horſe hobbles over them, as if un f 

"4 CER IATTECIL 

-:About Stoke the: hand letts * 107 an acre. 
Their courſe of huſbandry, with 1 
exceptions, is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 
Spring- corn- 4. Clover, two years, 75 : 
Fallow. . Good middling crops: are, of wheat, 
three quarters per acre ; of barley 5; of 


| oats + Prices of work I think: k remarkably 


Hans. © $9013. VE Fo T1609 
All the har,” voy at { bare; 1. wr 85 
In wheat-haryeſt, 25. and beer. 
Spring- corn, ditto, 15. Ga. and beer. l 
| Reaping wheat per ACTE, N | 
 Moying'barley, 7. 

— 0 ats, tod. + 2461 
— -'Oraſs, 17. ve 138 12 4 11132 


ROE 11% 


* N * 


root 4 9% La” 77 15 . 
915 „„ Morton, Bhs _ e d 1. 3 1 a 
Beef. — 4 vil OR atme 


Ws Veal, re * ST „ tien 
: Butter, 4 Th + 4 7 7 8 \ : 4 1 
* 
? * & 1 8 : J \ 


* 
* 
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Sir — to a plough, 1 hy and do am ütre 
a day; ſometimea — machonw— From 
tho topf Stahersbillr:ygw i have one; of) the 
moſt 'exttenive/profpete eu bebeldc but 
not ſo rich und beautiſully diverſified, as that 


I mentiòned near Billericay. In the vala the 
Wil is all ehallt, and does not yield ere, 
| you affiacte;: fr 41 4 Dag 25776 83 

The country from T em te Oger 4 4 £26 - 


tremvly difigreeable,” barreng wild, and als 


moſt uninhabited. The road ealled byã | 


vile proſtitation of —_ 's tunn-pike, 
3 T apprehend, by.pacple: who 
know not what a road is: it is alt of chablee 
ſtone, of which looſe ones are every where = 
rolling about to lame horſas. It is full of = 
holes, and the rutts very deep; and wirhal, 
fo narrow; that I with great difficulty got 
my chair out of the way of the Witney wag 
gons, and varidus maeliines __ are per- 
petually paſſing... The. tel EY 
dear, and conſidering. the :bad 
roads, vilely ae ede „Huſbap 
by no means perfect Rene: in the ne 
hood of Witney there is 2 gr 
ſoils; ſome I take to be ver F ae 
rent, which is 15 apy an, 3 
under till age, ( 1 ur year or 
two). and”; 207. ot: b 7 5 down 
again. But in the fame neighbourhood, 
much incloſed lands er em aud the 
common fields from x. to 124. Their courſe 
of huſbandry is different from moſt; 1. 


Wheat. 2. Doane. 3. OR 4. Fallow. 
5. Barley, 


d Y 


l t 
8 e 6. Clover, with „coe They , 

0 ckelt beans with a dibble; and keep them 
elean by boeing. Foot ploughs are here wem 


. al 7A 5 
4 hk A B 0 big ES 124 
All Wale and. to ber- time. ©4185 3 7 "3 
In hay- time, 17. 6 4. iD t 03487, 119110 
In hir veſt aa d,j,,ʒ , e 1 lee 
No beer at any time. 3011 3009 T7 hw! 
a 'beang, 2 v. an ace: this is, s. lower 
than ever [heard of»; 
Dibbling 3 1. en = buſhel. 


Matos, — "fi a a5 4, mt : 
eee 2 
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„ it is en that very . women 
nd children ars employed in; this country 
n manufggures, moſt of them work with 
the. farmers; but ſame faw ſpin... They 
reakon 3 Arb. ef Wheat a very good; crop: 
and 4 of harley. The hep are here all ed 
by cha dairies ; naver With. clever. 

To be ſo partienlar herę on the gity ot 
89 its — * require, Would 
vote be bonſiſtent with the purport of theſa 

lettem, for they would fill a. onen, the 
country, not tewus, as the prine ws ſcene of 
my chſetyttiamsa and though an 
_ vary: from that plan, yet I mult not 
venture on ſo 2 as.;;this 
"EL requirg. Howe vor, 
de nat * through it, without: remarking 2 
9408 & 


over them a ga 


: 0 47 | 55 
he front of "IA... Ant the, Re 4 


cli Library; which are modern pieces of 
architecture and beautiful. In the anti- 
que ſtyle many colleges preſent themſelves, 
but they are by no means equal to ſome an- 
tient cathedrals in the ſame gothic taſte/; 


which taſte in compariſon with the Gratiat 


architecture, is vile and barbarous. From 
Oxford we took the road to Blenheim ; «that 


celebrated palace, which has been by ſomm 
ſo exceſſively abuſed, and ſo ptaiſed * 


others. The front is a clutter of parts, 


diſtin, that a Gothic church has as much 
unity; and, withal, a heavineſs in each 


part, which is *nfinitely diſguſting,” You | 
enter firſt the grand, hall, A is the lar- 
geſt, and I think without compariſon, the 


fineſt IJ have ſeen in Eagland e but in this- 55 5 


room, as in moſt others, there is ſomething 
in the dimenſions whieh diſguſts at fi 
ſight; 53 by 44%, and 60 high: this vaſt 
height, beſides the diſagreeable effect it has, 
in 1tfelf takes off prodigiouſſy from the ap- 


| The gde of lurgeneſs in the area at bottom. 


he ſide againſt” the ſaloon, enlarges itſelf 


eoniderably in the middle: in the center 


is the ſaloon door; and on each ſide ſome 
very large and ma nificient*corinthian pil- 
lars, in a” good taſte and proportion; and 
llery, which is all done in a 
grand ſtile; and not à gallery ſtuck 
wn: > ſhelf; as at 


really 
to the roll; like an over- 
Houghton and Milton; or turned into the 


dungs of a bath, as at Ho/kam : It would take 


a cube 


t 


N a 

a cube of an hundred feet to have a gallery 
totally around a hall, in acuſt taſte, like 
this at Blenheim ; and therefore it is inſinitely 
preferable to add an additional ſpace to one 
ſide of the room, for a gallery, and the 
pillars to ſupport. 155 eſpecially. as they have 
a very fine effect fronting, as you enter the 
hall. By f means of its being. in the nature 

of a receſs, and not projecting into the room, 
there is no abruptneſs or eficiency in its 
not being continued around the whole. 
Nothing offends in this dee but US 
exceſſive height.» 3 
The ſaloon is 44 by 33. and 45 high; 

which is the largeſt I have ſeen-:- propor- 
tion is again deſtroyed by height; otherwiſe, 
this room would, like thehall, be infinitely 
finer. The door caſes are of marble, and 
exceedingly magnificent; but a' ſtone floor 


5 for a ſaloon is manifeſtly improper. The 


ſuit of rooms to the left, are as follow: 
Drawing room, 28 ſquare, this is lle with 
pictures by Neue rden 217 9h 
HFoly Family. 11K. 
Roman Charity. 5 
Virgin and CHilee. 
3 Fli ht into Egypt. | 
ring of the wiſh men; col mens 
heads exceeding fine. | 
Lot driven out of Sodom. 
OQi.ur Saviour bleſſing the children. 
| Tope G 27; amazingly fine. 


gr. 7 


11 ' 
The 


: c 90 1 
The breakfath-rooiny, 24 ſquare : here we 
And Silenzs;\ and A a mags | 
Wat by Rubens:; and fine. 


5 Woman taken in dhe, tel Sy, | 
* Circumcifion. $ (h undo "21 abi 
Old man; all three by RB ads and 

very fine, efpecially 1 the firſt two,” / 


. Duke's drefling-room, 24 ſquare are. 
The al Age: room. tam inne | | 
Beſides theſe apa ena cr! were 

oeeupied by the mile which we . 

not ſee; on the other ſide of ther e 


E 35 by 25. 
8 er 359 


Cy 


"4 


Abe, -here: 4s PE of 


preſſion of eben 0 or, the leaſt trace. _ 
imagination 
award VI. by | 
Deſtruction of Troy, by Brghl, 1 4117 
The chimney+piceces and 1— in 
all the rooms hitherto an are in by 
very heavy taſte. 7 
The library 180 by 43 in the eakicinel ; 
part, the middle; and 26 at each end. 
This is the nobleſt room applied to this uſe 
I ever ſaw: at one end is a very fins ſtatue 
of Queen Anne, in white marble, by Ky/- 
e the front drapery of which is exceed- 
ng good. The —— are likewiſe 

in a better taſte than any in the houſe. 
The marble pilaſters . it, arr by no 
means ornamental enough; not . 


ow 


Y 


"I 
1 


gr 
C1 @ 3 


Ls 3] 


ian p 


certainly ha ve been tori 


The Chapel is handſome, but has nothing = 


Aviking in it, except a very magnificent mo- 
nument of the Duke and Debate. bd their 
two children. 11 505 

There are no bell chamberz on the firſt 
floor. 1 ſhould; obſerve. to you, that thoſe 
rooms in which L have not mentiongd pio- 
tures, are hung with exceedingly fine Br 
_ Jels tapeſtries ; containing the mier of the 
great Dnke's campaigas; An in, 

colours are really admirable. 


wa + oat 


| Blenheim, upon the whole, Gan cre to | 
none, who — it to be the monument ef 


a nation's gratitude: 8 pile raiſed at the ex- 
pence of the public, and meant to be great 
and magnificent, yet every thing that the 
occaſion called for, might, and Would have 


deen effected, had not the execution fell to 
ſuck a miſcrable architect as Fauburgh; whole 


buildings are monuments of the vileſt taſte. 
The park is very extenſive, and well 


. = the Rialto, as it is called, over it, 4 
. - moſt miſerably bea vy, ungraceful piece of 
architecture. One circumſtance I ſhall not 


omit, which is, the exceſſi ve inſolence of 


the porters at the park - gate, and at that into 


0 the court- yard; for I was a witneſs to their 
ahuſing a firgls 2 in a very four- 
not feeing them after 


rilous mauner, 
giving. the bouſe - porter bale” a crown for 
facing it. The "__ abuſed complained 


aloud | 


ally. ſo with the 1 parts; ien ſhould | 


and 


planned: the water exceedingly, beautiful; 
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aloud: to ſeveral parties of this impudende, 


and obſerved, that he had ſeen E the 


great houſes in the kingdom, but never knew 
a part or yard 1 vp; by gentry who 
formed ſuch a gauntlet.” Him in the court, 


aſſerted in an ee manner, that the 
gate was his living. T hint theſe circum- 


ſtances as a' proof, that noblemen of the 
moſt amiable character, like the Duke of 
Marlborough,” have,” unknown to them, the 
real magnificence of their ſeats tarniſhed by 


the ſcoundrel inſolence of the loweſt of their 


ſervants. The vile cuſtom of not being 
able to view a houſe, without paying for the 


| fight, as if it was exhibited by a /fow-men, 


is deteſtable; but when it extends to double 
and quadruple the common fees and impu- 
dence, the exorbitancy calls aloud for that 
public notice to be taken of it, which its 


meanneſs ſo well deſerves. 


Woodſtock is famous for a e of 5 
poliſhed ſteel and gloves, but does not em- 
ploy above twenty or thirty hands in the 


former; and forty or fifty in the latter. 


Journey- men in the ſteel- work earn from 
155. to two guineas a week; and men and 
women by making gloves, about 84. and 
ah a week. 

Between V. bod ock and Witney, chout 
en, the huſbandry I found much 
the ſame as the laſt I mentioned. 1. Wheat. 
2. Beans. 3. Barley. 4. Fallow. When 


beans! are not n then clover is ſown 
. 912 , _ among 


- ES J 
| among the wheat in ſpring. They plant all 
their beans; and hoe them generally twice. 
They uſe both foot and wheel-ploughs, all 
with four horſes. Their manure they uſe 
entirely for tlie wheat and barley crops. A 
remærkable manner of eſtimating crops here, 
is by the return in proportion to the ſeed; 
wheat, they reckon fi ve or ſix buſhels for 
one, and as' they ſow three, it amounts of 

courſe to about 2 qr. of 2 and 3. Barley. 
3 Js. Beans, 3 and + 

Fhey have no dairles here, and even feed 
their hogs in ſummer with beans; which is 
as curious a ſtroke in huſbandry as I have 
met with ſince I left home. The ſoil is 
generally a clay, with ſome veins of ſharp 


gravel ; letts from gy. arable, to 407. graſs, 


an {SR 
LAB O UR. 
Winter and ſpring, 1s. 


-Hay-time,;. 14 26... =. - 

Harveſt, 1s. 61. | F 

Reaping wheat, per acre, 57. 

N ſoft corn, 8d. 

Beans, 19. 94. 

Graſs, 17. 44. 

Hoeing beans, 2 6d. and 4. 1 time. 
Ft, upon the whole, is very reaſonable. 


PROVISIONS. 


Mutton, Sth: Aker . | 
Butter, . 4 2 45 7 6 | 


Witney is very famous for its woollen 


Bas Bol which conſiſts of what they 
H call 
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call kerſey- pieces, coarſe bear- ſleins, and 
blankets. The two firſt they make for the 
North American market; vaſt quantities 
being ſet up the river St. Lawrence, and like- 
wiſe to New-York, Their . fineſt blankets, 
which riſe in price to 3/. a pair, are exported. 
to Spain and Portugal; but all are ſent to 
London firſt in broad-wheel waggons, of 
which, four or five go every week., The 
fineſt wools they work, come from Here- 
fordſhire and Worceſterſhire, and ſell from 84. 
to od. a pound. The coarſeſt from Lincoln- 
ſbire; they call it dag-locks; they ſell for 
44 d. per Ib. and are uſed for making the 
coarſe bear-ſkins, There are above 500 
weavers in this town, who work up 7000 
packs of wool annually, Journeymen, in 
general, on an average, earn from for. to 
125. a week, all the year round, both ſum- 
mer and winter; but they work from four 
to eight, and in winter by candle-light; 
the work is of that nature, that a boy of 
fourteen earns as much as a man. One of 
ſeven or eight earns by quilling and corner- 

ing, 18. 64. and 17. 8d. a week, and girls the 
ſame. Old women of 60 and 70 earn 64. 
a day in picking and ſorting the wool: a 
good ſtout woman can earn from 104. to 17. 

a day by ſpinning; and a pirl of 14, four 

ence or five pence. They weave according 
to the ſeaſon ; in winter kerſeys and bear- 
1kins, ready for ſhipping in the ſummer up 
the St. Laurence; and in ſummer blankets 
for home conſumption, and Spain and Por- 


oo | 


tugal. Bin remarkable .circumſtance is, 
that none of the manufacturers ever work 
for the farmers. The blankets uſually pur- 
chaſed. at home, are about 23. or 248. & 
pair, ten quarters wide and twelve long; 
and the corners are wrought for a halſpenny 
Sn F 


PROVISIONS. 
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Veal, -. + 
Bucon, 1 — 8 
Butter, 6 and 62 


The road. from Witney to North Leach i is 
I think, the worſt, turnpike I ever travelled 
in; ſo bad, that it is a ſcandal to the con; 
try. They mend and make with n 

but the ſtone which forms the unde 
all over the country, quite from 7 Mera the 
other ſide of. Oxford, This ſtone, which 


riſes in vaſt flakes, would make an adrii- 


rable foundation for a ſurface of gravel:;. but 
by uſing it alone, and in pieces as large as 
one's head, the road is rendered moſt exe- 


crable. I travelled it with. a very low opi- 


nion of all the counties and places it leads 


to: for if they were inhabited by people of 


fortunc and ſpirit, I ſhould think they would 
never. ſuffer ſuch, a barbarous method of 
mending their capital road to ſubſiſt. 


All the country is open, dull, and very 
cilagrocable, nor does a vigorous culture of 
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the earth make any amends for thoſe un- 
pleaſing cireumſtances; the «crops were g 
nerally very poor, and moſtly full of a 
| ſtrong proof of bad huſbandry; and ano- 
ther-jet more ſo, is their fallows being the 
fame: '' About Burford and Sherborn their 
_ courſes of crops are various. Some fallow 
for wheat. z. Dibbled peaſe. 3. Barley: 
+#®ther$yary it, 1. Wheat. 2. Beans dibbled, 
we or bafl 3. Peaſe; this is in the low lands 


ö 5 about Sherborn , but on the Got/hil-hills they 


* take'nicyop, and lay down with ray-graſs 
ad over. They ufe all foot ploughs, 
with one wheel, and four horſes. in length; 
plough about, one acre a-day. The open 
fields on the hills lett in general for about 
57 or 67. an acre, the low meadows about 
28. They reckon three quarters of wheat 
to be a very good crop," and as much barley 
and beans. The farms are in general large, 
indeed abſufdly ſo, confidering the manner 
of managing them, for the farm-houſes are 
all in the towns ;' ſo that the farmers are at a 
prodigious diſtance from their lands; they 
are in general 2, 3, 4; and 3000. a year, at 
about 57. Encloſing by no means flouriſhes, 
for from "Tetsford to Oxford” 'encloſures' are 
ſcarce; and From thenee® fo. North Leach, 
Few or note. Mr. Dutt'n has planned ſome 
at Sherbo##;”" but the ſcheme goes on very 
Nowly: It is amazing that a man of his 
conſiderable fortune, can bear to live in the 
midft of ſuch a vaſtly extenſive property, in 
its a condition. All this bleak un- 
In. 


”"% 


pleaſant country is * enough for any 
{cine of trees, and might therefore be örna- 
mented with fine eee ey bet 


Freie 


= and 411 kinds of cee nigh | 


be built on the ſpot, cheaper, 1 apprehend, 


than in any part of England ; for the None; 


which every where lies almoſt within ſix 
inches of the ſurface, forms the walls and 
covering (ſlates) of all the e in the 
country. _ 

„ A B O U . 1 
Winter and ſpring, 89, 9: and an de. 


Summer, 17. | a 57 


Harveſt, 17. 8d. 1 1 93 


| Reaping wheat, 47. 1 Th an acre. ; 
Mowing barley and oats, 64, and Pee 
Dibbling beans, 57. | 
Hoeing ditto twice, 5. 2 
— wheat, 27. per quarter. | 
— — Parley, I. on” 
— ne — Oats, 10d. 

— — Beans, 17. 


PROVISIONS. 


Butter, 7* d. The dearneſs of this article 


muſt be owing to nine-tenths of the coun- 
try being arahle. 21 is d 1 
Mutton, 44. „ eln 

Beef, 44. f e as Bl 


. Scarce” any ok Coals brought from Glouc eter 
H'3 About 


| coll at Herbern 257. a tun. 
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Eat Nerth Leach they fow - much an 
ſoine they prepare for it by turnips, and 
ſow it with oats, and mow it every year for 
about ten; Fx tting generally a tun, ora tun 
and an half of hay from it. 

Between North Leach and F. rog-mnill, the 
country improves continually, until it þe- 
comes what may really be called fine. About 
Stow, the ſeat of Lord Cheqworth, * obſer ved 5 
them for the firſt time ploughing with oxen, 
and to my great indignation, eight large 
ones yoked to a plough, and ſkimming 
up the ſurface about three inches deep; 
which the ploughman with a very grave 
face called /:i work. It was a ſainfoine lay, 
that had been pared and burnt about 4 
month before, half an inch deep; it was 
turning up for turnips ; the aſhes laid but 
thin, I ſhould not imagine aboye two buſhels 
to a ſquare rod. The price of paring, bur- 
ning, and ſpreading 1 the aſhes, varies from 
14. to 20s. an acre. This is very cheap 3 
ſuch an operation would, in the ecaftern 
parts of the kingdom, come at leaſt to three 
or four pounds an acre ; ſuch is the force 
of any Fate being the cuſtom of the 
countr 

Abet Shipton day: labour uſed all winter 
to be 84. 94. and 10d. a day; but the laſt 
the farmers raiſed it to 17. for the firſt time 
on account of the dearneſs of proviſions, and 
give the men 1. 2d. in the ſpring, 1. 64. 
in mowing time, and 1. 8d. at harveſt for 


20 five weeks. Oxen are » prarty much uſed ; I 
bound 
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found they reckoned them ſomething cheaper 
than horſes, but that horſes did their work 
better. In ſummer they feed them in both 
common and artificial graſſes; and in winter 
ſeldom give them any thing beſides good 
ſtraw, on which they work them: they put 
them to labour at three years old, and con- 
tinue them at it till five. The ploughs are 
here very clumſy ; the beatus ten feet long, 

and all have wheel-coulters. 
From F. rog- mill to Crichley- hill, which leads 
into G/onrefter vale, the beauty of landſcape 
is great, Six miles from the former, from 
_ the top of an hill, js ſeen to the right a moſt 
prodigious proſpect, over an extenſive yale, 
bounded by Chelrenhan hills, which ſeem to 
tower quite to the elouds; the incloſures 
appear in a bottom under you, and are very 
diſtin, On the whole, it is inferior only 
to that amazing one of Billericay. All this 
country is full of pictureſque views; the 
romantic ſpots of Crick/ey-hi/] are exceedingly 
fine, or rather the whole forms a complete 
piece of ſublime nature, and is well worthy 
of attention from thoſe whoſe nerves will 

ſuffer them to reliſh. thoſe ſorts of objects. 
The huſbandty of this tract does not ma- 
terially differ from the preceding ones; how- 
ever, I ſhall preſent you with the particulars 
I gained a knowledge of; and as to ſome. 
repetitions, I know you wiil excuſe them, 
who are ſenſible that I had better dwell in 
tautologies of that nature, than neglect giv- 
ing. you particular information. Their 
| H 4 courſe 


to have one of them of oxen. 
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courſe of 3 750 is, I. 3 2. Clover for 
two years. 3. Wheat. 4. Peaſe. They 
reckon two . a middling crop of 
wheat, and the ſame of oats, and of barley 


three... Rents run from 6s. an acre to 121. 


but in general 67. or 759. The farms above 
hill are large; from two to tliree hundred a 


year, and ſome more: but in the vale of 
Glouceſter they are much leſs. What graſs 
they have they mow; very few. beaſts. are 


- grazed, and but few dairies, except in the 
vale, where they have all that fine breed of 


hogs, which at Barnet market are called the 
Shropſtires ;- with exceeding long carcaſſes, 
and long flouching ears, which; almoſt -trail 


upon the ground, to make way for their 


noſes. Sainfoine is much ſawn in all this 


country, and laſts generally about ten years, 


ſome longer, and their method of breaking 
it up, as well as ſheep-paſtures, after they 
ha ve laid about ten years, is by paring and 
burning; they take off the ſurface about 
half an inch ray and plough in the aſhes | 


for rurnips, ſometimes for wheat. The 


rice of this work is ſomething under twen- 
ty ſhillings an acre. Oxen are much uſed 
for all the purpoſes. of .huſbandry ; never 
leſs. than fix in a plough, frequently eight, 
They are reckoned the moſt profitable by 
ſome farmers, and horſes by others; but it 


is generally agreed, that when a man keeps | 


two teams, it is ever the moſt profitable 
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I apes 1 
LAB OUR. 


Inv winter. * to hay-time, 84. 955 and tod. 
the ſtouteſt fellows often want work for 
94. and cannot readily get S 

In hay-time, for mowing, 17. and 15. 24. 

In harveſt, 17. 84. 

Reaping wheat per acre, 4s. and 6. 

Mowing ſpring corn, 104. and Is. 

Thraſhing wheat, 21. a quarter. 

— — Barley, 174. 

— — Oats, 104, All this aach 
cheap. 


PCH IMPLEMENTS. 


A ſtout waggon coſts from 167. to 200. and a 
- | plough ironed complete for half a guinea, 
which 1s amazing. 


PROVISIONS, 


8 . 

Beef, "of — 4 * FI 

Mutton, - _ - 43 

Butter, 7 

Bread, rather more than 2d. per 2 52 lb. 


for Is. 


There is no menbihäbune⸗ nearer than 
Glouceſter ; the ſtaple of which city is pins, 
which employs near 400 hands, of whom 
a great number are women and children: 
good hands at pointing - and ſticking earn 
from 10c. to 125. and 153. a week: children 
of 8, 10, and 11 years old, earn 24. and 34. 
a day; but ſome journeymen do not get, 
we than 7 85. and i. a week : the wages 

in 


\ 


| as 4: 
in x general are good, There are ſome glaſs- 
houſes in this city; and a pretty briſk trade 
1. carried on by means of 26 Severne, with 
Shrewſbury, 25 Sh 


2. and Briſtol. | 
PROVISIONS. EP 
” 8 


Bread. 2 per bb, 
Butter 3 - | 52 
Mutton, - „„ þ tr 4 
Beef 31 and 44, 
Veal, | — — 3 \ ; | 
a 4. od. if b 
andles the ſingle poun 1 
three's, bid. 8 me 7 5 
Vou muſt allow me here to put A period ä 
to this letter. 
Adieu, sir; belieye me, 
| Yours, 


Newnham, Monmouthſhire, 
July 2, 1767. : 


LE TTR 


T Was infinitely ſurprized to find the 

1 fame ſtony, hard, rough, and curſed 
roads, miſcalled turnpikes, all the way from 
Glouceſter to Newnham, which is 12 miles ; 
it is all a narrow lane, and moſt infamouſly 
ſtony ; z it is the ſame ſtone as the other fide. 
of the Severne, but much harder, and con- 
ſequently more jolting, and cutting to the 
horſes feet ; nor is it ſo much as level, but 


rxutts all the way ; and what is remarkable, 
"0 8 
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1 bab by aka, that they build their wag- 


gons with their wheels full three inches | 
nearer to each other than in the eaſtern 
counties, which is ſurprizing : a Norfolk or 


 Suffolt waggon could not ſtir even in this 
tur pi te- road. 
This line of country is very hilly and 
. for the road runs all the way 
the Severne, which has a bold ſhore, 


gnely, wooded, and breaks upon the view 


in a very pleaſing manner, The land is 
good, and well cultivated ; all incloſed, and 
| 25 the arable for 10s, and the meadow 
for 20s. I was amazed to find that day- la- 
bour was much higher in this country, than 
on the other ſide of Glouceſter, Rl: 


LABOUR, 


| In winter, 104d. and oftener 15. 
In hay-time, 1s. 64. 
In harveſt, 17. and board and born 


PROVISIONS. 


: ih 2 d. 
Bread, 98 2 
Butter, = xi 


Mutton and beef, 4 


From  Newnham to Chepſtow, the road con- 
tinues exceſſively ſtony, and made in the 


ſame vile manner as that from Glouceſter ; 
though here and there is a quarter of a mile 
that is pretty good: but their method of 


mending occaſions their roads to be ſo very 


* this is W proved by about a 
quarter 
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quarter of a mile of good road, made by 
Mr. Batterſea, againſt his paddock ; this is 
done with the ſame materials, with the 
only difference of reducing them to. very 
| ſmall pieces, not larger than common peb- 

bles, and widening and levelling it. In 

many places the road is ſo very narrow, 
that my chaiſe with great difficulty got 
through it without riſing . on the banks, 

The whole country covers a ſtratum of the 

ſame rock, which I firſt met with near 

Woodſtock, and continued regularly from 

thence to Chep/iow, But there is one cir- 

cumſtance, which would make the beſt 
turnpike in England extremely bad to travel, 
and that is the perpetual hills; for you will 

form a clear idea of them if you ſuppoſe the 
country to repreſent the roofs of houſes 

Joined, and the road to run acroſs them, |. 

The lands are rich and fertile, and the 
meadows, eſpecially, very fine. The courſe of 
crops on their ploughed ground, is, 1. Fal- 

low. 2. Wheat. 3. Peaſe. 4. Oats. 5. 

Turnips. 6. Barley. 7. Clover and ray- 

graſs. They uſe oxen chiefly, many far- 

mers keeping no horſes, plough with five, 
ſix, and ſometimes eight, and uſe only foot- 
ploughs of a very clumſy conſtruction. They 
reckon two. quarters and an half, a good 
crop of wheat, and three and an half of 
barley : about Lidney, land at an average 
letts for 14 J. per acre; but in ſome other 

places it runs up to 20 5. and more. DS 


LA 


D 0s Fo 
vera! "LABOUR. 
e I 4 od 
In lo W 3 2 4. . ', LS 

aryeſt, 1 J. and board and beer. 1 
| Mowing graſs, | 1 f. 8 d. per acre, and ert 
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In all this wo the method of Oo 
rating the chaff from the corn in dreffing 
it, is by means of turning an engine over 
it; of which T-took the following draft. 
See Fig. II. 25 15 
1. The corn. 2. The Ayers; confiſting of 
pieces of cloth, which are nailed by the 
edge to the center turning-piece. 3. 4. 4. 
The fupporters. 5 A kind of ballance- 
wheel, as 1 foppols at leaſt, for I cotld ſee | 
no other uſe in it. 
Around Chepſtoꝛu, for forne miles thides 
lies a great quantity of very good meadow- 
ground, which letts from one guinea to two 
per acre; but their arable land is in general 
about 12 f. They uſe oxen chiefly: for plough- 
ing, ſix at a time, and often mix them with 
Horſes. Labour, very dear; the ſame as 
laſt minuted 3 or Mind any difference, rather 
dearer. * 

"ISI abet leon, u ue, About 
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About Larvachers, -which is the mid-way 


4 # 


between ( 


is to be met with here : and in the ma- 


nagement of their people they are ſtrangely 
remiſs, for notwithſtanding their wages are 


good, yet I found upon inquiry, that they 
ſufferd a ſurprizing degree of idleneſs among 


them, and languid execution of their bufi- 
neſs: and notwithſtanding, the ſoil is tole- 


rable light, and many fields level, yet the 
ridiculous cuſtom of ploughing with ſix, 
and even eight, oxen continued here, which 

ſtrength of cattle never did above an aore 


a day, and very frequently not above half 

an acre; and when they carry out their 
corn to the ports on the Severn, which are 
at a ſmall diſtance, they don't load fix, or 
eight iſtout oxen with more than 10 ſacks, 


not often more than eight. All theſe in- 


ſtances are marks of wretched ideas of ge- 
1 ___neral 
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nenal management. - But with "RY _ 
hel ug erable ceconomy I did not remark 
any of wheat or ' he wag very foul with 
weeds;, but in general clean crops, which 
ig a, point of great importance. 
Their courſe of erops is in general as fol- 
lows:.. 1. Fallow.2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. 
Oats. , 5. Ray-graſt and dose from three 
to eight Years, then pare and burn; and 1. 
Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4, Clover, 


two years. 5. Wheat. The firſt. 18, miſe- 


- rable. huſbandry, and the latter bad. Their 
fallow for wheat confiſts of three ploughiogs; 8 
they ſow two buſhels of ſeed (9 gallon mea- 
ſure) on an acre, and reckon a, middling crop 
between 15 and 20 buſhels; they then give 
two carths for barley, of Which they fas 
three. buſhels, and conſider. from 16 to 20 
buſhels a middling crop. The oats they ſow 
on one ploughing, 3+ buſhels to an acre; 15 
the medium, : When they throw beans in, 
which is no regular huſbandr 7 with them, 

they ſow them on one earth, four buſhels to 
an acre, on if 15 ſet them, two, and reck- 
on 15 buſhels a middling crop, but never 
hoe they Toy Peale: which they 


likewiſe thawed in irregularly, they 7 them 
but one earth to harrow in, hut if for under · 


furrow, then they plough twice; fifteen 


buſhels a medium, but never hoe. FTur- 
nips are not commonly ſown, not ſo com- 
mon as they ought, conſidering that ſome 
of their lands are. extremely dry and light, 


but rich withal; but they! * hoe them: 
.c e 


TOW © 
their crops, therefore may eaſily be. flaps! 
poſed without deſtription;"they iy ent 
ohiefly for their (Nee „ (of Which, by the 
by, they have but few: Mr. Morrir"'&f 
eee had once a betas wich is 
thought a wonder) hut ſome feed their, 
onen with them. What apples they can 
have, I have no conception, for they ſo - 
above a quart of ſeed on an gere, and all, 
the culture they give them, 1 s that of 'a' 
harrowing. | hack 1830 "OV 
1 Fialms are in general ſmall, from 40. . 
|| to 200 J a year, but chiefly” kram 40 f te 
1200 , and the rents run om 7. 6 dl to 
| 10 J. an'acre agreeable, and about 12 7. or 
147. graſs; exceeding fine tracts of land 
are lett on an average at 15's. Moſt of the 
farmers in the neighbourhood- are  ſenfible 
of the ſuperior profit attending grafs-1 ands, 
on compariſon with arable, and ac-' 
cordingly they have ge nerally more of Ig 
of ploughed land. {56 is the great ma 
nure here; they think little can be done 
without it; inſomuch, that every large farin 
. has a kiln for burning lime- ſtone, 'of Which 
the whole; country has quarries. They ge- 
nerally lay on What they call thick Wan 
ſome four or five, that is ſo many dozen 
buſhels. I was informed in Herefordſhire,” 
| — farmers" 8020 miles, and pay 3 * a dozen 
or it. 1 { fi e hs 1 2 141 i! 100 +} Er 
ee ee 
Woeekl % M ener L 6.01 . 
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as harveſt 6 and viauals drink: with:all. 
- wheat, 37. and 3 5. 6 4. AG 
Mowing Funde 17. 6 4. and dinner and 
21, dridk. nt enn har To olg Waun = 


But in ſome. villages they. are 46 Felle 1 
tn inter to baryoſt, 2 6. 955 a C1 wgek, * 


iQuals, and drink. 
6 harveſt, . and boy! ; of from 7 t to 12 
years of Ages from I 4. to ig 4. day, , p 


5 ping, * 1 44; 

owing graſp 10 4. and A dinner every other 
| day a dtink. 4 = 

' Theſe W are urabeountable 3 in ſo 


fall by gi Noe. x 


4 & 402 2 * ' 1 1 74 6148; 
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; Bitter,” 21 - 2 6 d. % 21 void * | 
Whey wunde for! Ar people, 3 3t 4 and 44 
Candles jth „ 
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$ read,” ub 27101 has desi 


als, I 7. Br r 2 di laid i in, und 57. 
1 much ab ſix horſes or oxen enn 
draw from the pit. .in 00 
cee, 31. off £573 Py Qt 34007 1 8 
IM BLE MEN TA 
Bor! know of nothing in this country fo 
ern; as the articles which form, what the 
farmers call wear and tear 4 ngw- waggon, 
en ow all a 5 ire: on the 
10 97 is Kt. BITE? = wheels 
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| E-mail 
— near an inch nn coſts: but t from. 
to tele b. 
A good cart 4 1. | 
A new plough and i irons frow 7 55 6 4 1 to 
10 . 64. 
A pair of horſe-harrows, from! 9 2 to TL 


I forgot to remark to you, that altho' they 
keep a good many hogs here, yet have they 


no idea 195 that exceedingly profitable me- 


thod of feeding them ent rely with clover, 
they depend on nothing but whey for them; 
it is to the dairy they chiefly, apply their 
graſs, though many beaſts are fatted here. 
But, my dear Sir, what am I to ſay of 
the roads in this country | The * pikes! 


as they have the aſſurance to call how; and 
the hardineſs to make one — for. From 


Chepſtou to the half-way. uſe between 


Newport' and Cardiff, they continue mere 


rocky lanes, full of huge tones as bi 
one's horſe, and abominable holes. % 
firſt ſix miles from Newport, they were ſo 


1 as | 1 
"i 
— 


deteſtable, and without either direction: poſts, 
or mile. ſtones, that I could not well perſuade 


my ſelf I was on the turnpike, but had miſ- 
en the road; and therefore aſked every 
one I met, who .anfwcrell me, to my aſton- 


iſhment, Ya-as. Whatever ' buſineſs car- 
ties you into this country, avoid it, at leaſt, 
till they have good roads: if they were 


9 travelling would be very pleaſant; 


for cultivated hills are of all other tracts of 
country the moſt pictureſque, and moſt of 
theſe hills (which in more level countries. 


would 


Lanz . 3 
| would be called mountains) ate cultivated | 
to the very tops, and cut into very beauti- 
ful incloſures by quick hedges. I muſt, 
however, allow that the laſt ſixteen miles to 
Cowbridge they are exceeding good; the 
ſtones bound firmly together, no looſe ones, 
nor any rutts. 

Around Neuport, though at no reat diſ- 
tance from the laſt Wa place, f found'a 
variation in ſome articles, 4 is worthy 
A: their courſe of crops is, 1. Fal- 
low. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Clover, 
two regis 5. Wheat. T hey have but a 
ſmall proportion of graſs to their arable 
lands, and uſe oxen in the cultivation; ge- 
nerally ſix to a plough, which ſcarcely do 


an acre a day. For wheat they plough four 


times, and reckon 15 buſhels a middling 
crop. For barley they plough three or four 
times, ſow three buſhels, and reckon 15 a 

middling crop. For oats they plough but 
once ; ow 2t buſhels, and 15 the Pe 
The plough likewiſe but once for beans, and 
in common never hoe them: but Mr. Kem- 
miſc of Newport, has introduced the method 
of ſetting them in rows, and keeping them 
clean by band-hoes Their culture of tur- 
nips is ridicule itſelf; for they plough' but 
once, and drag in the ſeed 4 ox-drags, 
then harrowing, and never hoe; the crop 
gay be F at. Farms in general run 
from 15 J. to 150 J. a year; and the tent 
of Gable land from 5 J. to 12 5. an Acre 3 
0 of graſs from 7. to 35: 4. 
12 . „ 


* 
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All' Hagar round, 10 d. a 4. 5 
Mowing fer acre, 1 f. 8 4. and dinner and 


beer. This is out of all . OS 
An or. boy to drive, 4 d. a day. 
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Bread, 2 gen 2 per Ih. ann 
Butter. Wes : REV - 7” e 
Mutton, o 31 
T 
Veal, of ae! e Ys Nasen 
Coals * buſhol, ' 98.1 10 gall. meaſure. : 
e IX . 34 41 "I. 


About Toubridge and Bridgend | in cl. 


Vr ganſtire the huſbandry is the moſt im- 


Perles Tever met with; and totally contra- 
ry to the meſt common ideas in more in- 
formed counties. To give you ſome notion 


of their management, let me inform you, - 


that ſome farmers keep two, or three, a 
four hundred ſheep, and yet never fold them; 


which is fo extravagantly ſtupid, that I was 


aſtoniſhed at it. About Briagend there are 


chany farms which conſiſt of a very light 
fand, eſpecially. near Cantillon, an 9275 no 
tutnips are ſown :. one farmer from 


gland, 
in the latter pariſh, ſowed two acres, and 
2 great ins to hoe them well, and 

them clean; the nei hbouring ones 


HO: : him infinitely y, an really 1508 ght 


him mad; but were e to ſee har 
| 2 crop 5 


aw" * 


— 
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a crop he gained, for it was very confide- 
table, dd: We ſold it · by the ſack- to all the 
neighbouring towns to vaſt profit: this prao- 
tice he has ſince continued; but ſtrange to 
tell. it has never been copied 1. £20 

I walked over ſeveral tracts of land near 
Brilg end, bordering on the Briſtol channel, 
which would produce admirable. carrots and 
potatoes, and the crops. which. the country- 
People have of theſe roots in their gardens, 
on the very ſame ſoil as the ficlds, are ex- 
cellent: 1 would engage to get as fine crop 
of them on theſe lands as any in the world. 
Their preſent huſbandry, from the beſt 
An formation I could get, as well as-a minute 
obſervation, in this; they fallow and lime, 
which is done very cheap; the quantity 
they lay on a cuſtomary. acre, which is eigh- 
tecn feet to the perch, is four or five cur- 
nocks, as they call them, each twelve hoops, | 
and each hoop three pecks, conſequently 
45 buſhels on an acre, which they burn 
on their lands ſo cheap as 1.8. 2 d. a cur- 
nock. others who purchafe it, pay 2 g. 6 4. 

or 35, Ir laſts good four years; the courſe 
then is, 1.. Wheat. 2 Barley. g. Oats. 
4. Oats. 5. Fallow. Others run different. 
1. Wheat. 2 Barley. 3. Oats. . Peaſe 
or beans: Others again, 1. Wheat. 2 Bar- 
ley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat; but few, how- 
ever, are conliderate enough for this. They 
generally give three ploughings for wheat, 
Jaw three buſhels;and reckon a middling crop 
from 2 5! to 30 buſhels. Then for barley they 

4&4 pPlwKhõugh 
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plough twice or thrice more; and think 2757 
buſhels a middling erop. Of beans, 15 
- buſhels, but they never hoe them. For 
coats they never plough but once; and for 
peaſe twice. Sometimes they ſow clover; - 
and what I have not obſerved of an age, feed 
their hogs with it, even to depending in a 
good meaſure on jt. REN 

Farms are here in general ſmall ;- from 
300. to 100). a year is the common run of 
the country; and land about Cowbriage letts, 
the graſs at 20%. and the arable at 10s. but 


about Bridgend, where the ſoil is much more 


ſandy, there is a great deal lett for r. They 
employ oxen for moſt of the 3 of 
draught and tillage: to a farm of 
you will generally find eight, and two horſes; 
they yoke four to a ploygh, and ſometimes 
ſix, and plough an acre a day in common; 
but when they break up their fallows, not 
above half as much. Farmers who do not 
rent above 3o/. a year, keep only four oxen ; 
in general I found their farms to contain 
more ployghed land than graſs,  * 
nan, 
Prices all the year round; _ 
ma men who have conſtant work, 1s. 2 
day. VVV 
An ox- boy to drive, 34, and 44. a day. 
If labourers are taken at various prices, then . 
they run as follow: In winter, 17. In 
hay-time, 17. In harveſt, 15. G d. 
Reaping wheat, 47. and 47. 64 
1 Mowing 


gol. a year, 


back 


43 1 
Mowing corn, 17. 34. and 17. 66 und 
__ drink. 8 

| Mowing a,” 17. 84 ind drink. / 


PROVISIONS, 


EN heh d. 
Bread, not quite 2 per bb 
Duet * 


Skim cheeſe, - 2 and 244. 
Mutton, „ 7 
Beef, „ 
„ 
| N gta e 
I forgot to tell tell you, that W | 
is known here and practiſed by ſome farms 
ers, but not enough to have a ſettled price 
per acre for it; they do it therefore by the 
day. Moſt of their 3 hts are performed 
by one horſe, in ſuch a "_ as this. Ses 
Fig. III. | 
4. a. the ſhafts, like thoſs of a waggon or 
cart which ſlide on the ground on the ends 
b. b. c. is a ſemioireular hoop from ſhaft to 
aft, to keep in the ſacks or bundle of hay 
or wood, &c, which is laid on the croſs- bars, 
d. d. The machine is light, and much 
110 to camrying the weight on the 


It is a very great pity the Glamergasſtire 
gentlemen do not on a large ſcale practiſe 
a better huſbandry, that the force of nume - 
rous examples might influence the farmers 
to change their bad methods. Their ſoil is 


2 78 of W improvements as any LI 
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ever ſaw, eſpecially in the light * The | 
great points they want to be well inſtructed 
in are theſe; Hirſt, The general management 
of their farms, in reſpect of draught cattle, ta 
keep no more than neceſſary for their work; 
but if they will keep a larger number, to 
give them a better idea of employing them 
proportionably to the improvement of their 
lands. Secoxaly, Folding of ſheep, many of 
them having. good flocks, but never fold 
them. Thirdly, The turnip and carrot huſs 
bandry : great quantities of their land being 
admirably adapted to both, but unknown, 
| did when a' few turnips are ſown, they are 
never hoed. Fourthly, The ſowing of ſain- 
 foine, which graſs would thrive finely upon 
their hine-ſtone lands; but they are unac- 
quainted with it. Fifthly, Cropping their 
Heids in a better courſe, and not continue 
in the vile cuſtom of ſowing a crop of barley; 
and two crops of oats after one of wheat, on 
the credit of a fallow and liming: which 
many of them do. No ſoil can be better 
adapted to ſuch courſes as theſe; 1. Turnips. 
2. Barley. . 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 5. 
Carrots. 6. Oats. Or only 1. Turnips. 2. 
Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. But the 
former laying down with ſainfoine, N 
. the oats, is preferable. 
The ſituation df. Glanurganſtire | is very 
bene few counties more ſo. For 
they lie along the Briſtol channel, and have 
many little ports in it, = which means they 
have a ready market at * Briftes* for ever 


{I's 1 \ thing ; 
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5 thing; and on the weſtern ſide lie their vaſt 
copper, lead, and tin-works, about Neath 
and Swanſea, in which above 500 hands are 
employed, which neceſſarily occaſion a great 
| conſumption. . Theſe works were eſtabliſhed 
on account of the cheapneſs of coals and la- 
bour, for the copper and tin are oe 
ver from Cornwall. In 
I ſhould. not omit: to ibi you, that 
Conbvidge i is a very neat, clean, well paved, 
well built town; much prettier than either 
Chepſtow, Newport, Cardi iff, OT Bridgend ; 5 
the latter of which places, and its environs, 
forms the weſtermoſt point of my tour: I 


| purpoſe on my return to Chepſtow, to vier 


Mr. Morris's famous place at Persfield, and 
in my next letter, will aim at ſome deicri p- 
tion of it. | 

r i 192767 cl remain, Ge Yours 


LETTER VI. 


F your purpoſe is ſeeing Persfield, you 

go from Chepſtow up the Monmouth road, 
(ualols you go by water, which is a pleaſant : 
ſcheme enough) and paſs directly to the 
houſe: we were ſhewn to an adjoining part 
of the garden, which conſiſted of ſlopes and 
waving lawns, having. ſhrubby trees, ſcat- 
tered. about them with great taſte, aud ſtrik- 
ing down a ſhort walk to the left, came at 
once to a little ſequeſtered ſpot, ſhaded by a 
fine beach tree, which commands a land- 
ſeape, both beautiful for ſuch a daubing * 
21 5 


1 41 


} 


2 winding walk cut out of the rock; but 
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eil as mine to attempt to paint; Mr. Deiſtey, 5 
with his dells and his dingells, and ſuch er. 
preſſius terms, might make amends for the 


want of a Claud Loraine; however, ſuch an 


idea as my plain language will give you, fol- 


lows ;—— This little ſpot, over which the 


beech- tree ſpreads, is levelled in the vaſt 
rock, which forms the ſhore of the river 


Vn, through Mr. Morris's ground; this 
rock, which is totally covered with a ſhruh- 


by-underwood, is almoſt perpendicular from 


the water to the rail which encloſes the point 


oi view. One of the ſweeteſt valleys ever 
beheld lies immediately beneath, but at 
ſuch a depth, that every object is diminiſh- 


ed, and appears in miniature. This valley 
cch ſiſts ob a complete farm, of about forty 
 iacloſures, graſs, and corn- fields, inter- 


ſected hy hedges, with many trees; it is a 
pe ninſula almoſt ſurrounded by the river, 
which winds directly beneath, in a manner 


wonderfully romantic; and what makes the 
whole picture perfect, is its being entirely 


ſurrounded by vaſt rocks and precipices, 
covered thick with wood, down to the 


very water's edge. The whole is an amphi- 


theatre, which feems dropt from the clouds, 


complete in all its beauty. 


From thence we turned to the left, thro? 


with wood enough againſt the river to pre- 
vent the horrors, which would otherwiſe at- 


tend the treading on ſuch a precipice: after 
falling thro a hay- field, the contraſt to the 


preceding 


the genii of the place, you proceed to the 


ERIE... | = 

preceding views, we entered the woods 
again, and came to a bench incloſed with 
mn rails in the rock, which commands 
the ſame valley and river all fringed. with 
-wood ; ſome great rocks in front, and juſt 
above them the river Severn appears, with a 
boundleſs proſped beyond it,, 
Alittle further we met with another bench 
-jncloſed with iron rails, on a point of the 
Tock which is here pendent over the river, 
and may be truly called a ſituation full of 
the terrible ſublime : _ look immediately 
down upon a vaſt hollow of wood, all ſur- 
rounded by the woody precipices which have 
ſo fine an effe from all the points of view 
at Persfie/d; in the midſt appears a' ſmall, 
-but neat building, the bathing-houſe, which, 
though none of the beſt, appears from this 
enormous heighth, but as a ſpot of white, 
in the midft of the vaſt range of green: 
towards the right is ſeen the winding of the 

rr... g 
From this ſpot, which ſeems to be puſhed 

forward from the rock by the bold hands of 


temple, a ſmall neat building on the higheſt 
part of theſe grounds; and imagination canis 
not form an 1dea of any thing more beauti- 
ful than what appeats full to your raviſhed 
ſight from this amazing point of view. You 
look down upon all the woody precipices, 
as if in another region, terminated by a wall 
of rocks ; juſt above them appears the river 
Servers in ſo peculiat a manner, that you 
vs L DORN " _ 
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would fwear it waſhed them. and ting 
ching parted you from it but thoſe rocks, 
which are in teality four or five miles dif- 


tant. This Ant viſus is the: moſt exqui- 


ite I ever beheld, for viewing, firſt the river 
beneath you, then the vaſt rocks riſing in a 
| ſhore of precipiccs,  and' immediately above 
them the noble river yevery, as if à part of 


the little world immediately beſore you; 


and laſtly, all the boundleſs proſpect over 
 Gloucefterſti ire and. Somerſetſhire, are, toge- 
ther, ſuch a bewitching, view, that nothing 


can exceed it, and contains more romantic 


Variety, with ſuch: an apparent junction of 
ſeparate parts, that imagination: can ſcarcely 


conceive any thing equal to the amazing 


reality. The view of- the right, over the 


Park, and the winding valley at the bottom 
of it, would from any other ſpot. but e | 
be thought remarkably fine. 

The winding road down to the cold bath, 
is cool, ſequeſtered, and agreeable. The 
building itfelf is exceſſively neat, and well 


ceontri ved, and the ſpring; which ſupplies it, 


plentiful and tranſparent. You: wind from 
it up the rock; but here, I muſt be allowed 
juſt to hint a want, if any thing can be 


Wanted in ſuch a ſpot as Persfield.. This 


walk from the cold bath, is dark and rather 
gloomy, but breaks and objecis are rather 
Tearce-in it; the trickling ſtream you have 


juſt left, puts one in mind of acafcade, which 
Vould be here vaſtly beautiful. but does not 
res 8 all the walks of 3 


2 On 


J 
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_- Ow the leſt; towards hervalthey there is a 
digious hollow filled with-a thick word} 
which-almoſt hangs 'beneatt2you; from the 
walk, an opening down through this wood = 
might eaſily be made, with juſt light enou+h 
let. in, to ſhew to advantage the guſh of a 
caſcade : to look backwards, aſlant upon 
ſuch an object, would be infinitely pictureſ- 
que amidſt the brownneſs of this hanging 
groove. I know not whether water could 
de brought there; but if it could, never 
was there  firuation for viewing it to ſuch 
8 En ata ft: % 2 u 2 un 
Paſſing vapithanw ice two breaks from this 
walks which opens te ehe valley in a very 
agreeable, manner) and then leads thraugh 
an extremely romantic cave, hollowed eut 
of the rock, and opening:to a fine point e 
view. Ats the mouth of this cave on 
ſwivel guns are plunted; the firing of which 
occaſion a repeated echo from rock to rock 
in a moſt furprizing manner. Nor muſt” k 
you paſs through this walk without obſer | 
ing a remarkable phenomenon of a large dak; | l 
of a great age, growing out of a cleft "of the 
rock, without the ' leaſt appearance of any 
earth. Purſuing the walk, as it riſes up the 
rocks, and paſſes: by the point of view: firſt 
mentioned, you arrive at a bench, which 
commands a view delicious beyond all i ima-- 
' , gination: on" the left you look down upott . 
the. valley, with the river winding?-many 
hundred fathom perpendicular beneath, "the 


| ww ſurrounded by the: — 
or 
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of wooded rocks; and to the right full upon 
the town of Chepflow; beyond it the vaſt 
Severus windings, and a igious proſpect 
bounding the whole. Whenever you come 
to Perefrold, reſt yourſelf ſome time at this 
bench, for believe me, it is a capital one. 
From thence an agrecable walk, ſhaded. 
on one ſide with a great number of very 
fine ſpruce firs, leads you to an irregular 
junction of winding walks, with many large 
trees growing from the ſequeſtered lawn, in 
à manner pleaſing to any one of taſte, and 
figures in a very ſtriking manner, by con- 
traſt to what preſently ſucceeds ;:; Which is a 
view, at the very idea of deſcribing which, 
my pen drops from my hand: No, my good 
friend, the eyes of your imagination are not 
keen enough to take in this point, which 
the united talents of a Claud, a Pouſſin, a 
Vernet, and a Smith, would ſcarcely be able 
to ſketch; Full to the left, appears beneath 
vou, the valley, in all its beautiful elegance, 
ſurrounded by the romantic rocky woods; 


which might be called (to uſe anothers 


expreſſion) a coarſe ſel vage of canvaſs around 
_— piece of lawn. In the front, riſes from 
the hollow of the river, a prodigious wall of 
formidable rocks, and immediately above 
them, in breaks, winds the Severn, as if 
arted from you only by them: on the right 
is ſeon the town and caſtle; amidſt a border 
of wood, with the Severn above them, and 
over the whole, as far as the eye can come 
mand, an immenſe proſpect of diſtant coun» 

| | | : try. 
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try. I leave N imagination to give the 
| colours to this mere out- ine which is all I. 

The Govind walk of ever-greens, which 
leads from hence, is remarkably beautiful. 
in proſpect, for the town and the country 
above it appear perpetually varying as you 
God each moment preſenting. a freſh 

piQure,. till the whole: is loſt by deſcending. 

ou next meet with the grotto, a point of 
view exquiſitely beautiful; it is a ſmall 
cave in the rock; ſtuck with ſtones of various 
kinds; copper, and iron cinders, &c, Vou 
look from the ſeat in it immediately down 
a ſteep ſlope on to a hollow: of wood, bound- 
ed in front by the craggy rocks, which ſeem 
to part you from the Severin. breaks; with 
thediftantcountry, ſpotted with white build- 
ings above all; forming a landſcape as truly 
pictureſque 26 any ih the world. The wind- 
ang walk, which leads from the grotto, varies 
from any of the former; for the town of 
en and the various neighbouring ob- 

break on you through the hedge, as 
yu paſs along, in a manner very — 
——Paſling over à little bridge which is 
_ thrown acroſt a road in a hollow way through 
the wood, you come to a break upon a ſcoop 


cc wood alone, which being different — 


the reſt, plcaſes as well — its novelty, as 
its tomantic variety. Further on, from the 
dame walk, are two other breaks which let 
in rural pictures, ſweetly beautiful the lat» 
ter opens to you a hollow of wood, bounded 


by 


/ 
\ 
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by the wall of rocks, one way, and letting 
in a view of the town another, in an exqui- _ 
ſite taſte. The next opening in the hedge 
(I ſhould- tell you, by the by, that theſe 
breaks and openings are all vatural, none 
Ny artificial) gi ves you at one ſmall view, 
all the pictureſque beauties of a natural ca- 
mera obſcura; you have a bench which is 

thickly ſhaded with trees, in a dark ſequeſ- 
tered ſpot, and from it you look aſide through _ 
the opening, on to a landſcape which ſeems 
formed by the happieſt hand of deſign, 
which is really nothing but catching; a view 
of accidental objects. The town and caſtle 
of Oiepſtou/ _ from one part of the 
bench, riſing from the romantic ſteeps of 
wood, in à manner too beautiful to expreſs; 
a ſmall remove diſoovers the ſteeple ſo dropt 
in the preciſe point of taſte, that one can 
ſcarcely believe it a realiſteeple, and not an 
eye- trap. Soon after a large break opens a 
various view of the diftant country; and not 
far from it another, which is much worthy 
of remark; you look down upon a fine bend 
of the river, winding to the caſtle, which 
appears here romantically: ſituated; the op- 
poſite bank is a ſwelling hill, part over run 
with gorſe and rubbiſn, and part cultivated 
incloſures: this difference in the ſame ob- 
ject, is here attended with emotions not 
confonant; the wild part of the: hilloſuits 
the reſt of the view, and agrees with it in 
the ſenſations it raiſes, but the cultivated 
part being incomplete, and unlike ne nk 
IIS | 1 titul 
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tiful farm, at the bottom of the before- men- 
tiened amphitheatre, which is entire, has 
a bad effect. Was the whole well culti- 
vated and lively, being rather diſtin from 
the reſt of the landſcape, it would have a 


much better effect. 


The laſt pony and which perhaps is 
equal to moſt of the preceding, is the al- 
cove. From this you fook down perpendi- 
cularly on the river, with a finely. cultivat- 
ed ſlope on the other ſide. To the right is 
a prodigious ſteep ſhoar of wood, winding 
to the caſtle, which, with a part of the town, 
appears in full view. On the left is ſeen 


a, fine bend of the river for ſome diſtance, 


the oppoſite ſhore of wild wood, with the 


rock appearing at places in riſing cliffs, and 


ea 


further on to the termination of the view 


that way, the vaſt wall of rocks ſo often 


mentioned, which are here ſeen in length, 


and have a ſtupendous effect. On the 


whole,. this ſcene is ſtriking and romantic, 
About a mile beyond theſe walks 1s a ve- 
ry romantic cliff, called the Wind Cliff, from 


which the extent of proſpect is prodigious; 


but it is moſt remarkable for the ſurprizing 


. echo, on firing a piſtol or gun from it. 
The exploſion is repeated five times very 


diſtinaly from rock to rock, often ſeven ; 


and if the calmneſs of the weather happens 


to be remarkably favourable, nine times. 


This echo is wonderfully curious. Beyond 
the cliff at ſome , diſtance is the abbey, a 


- venerable ruin, ſituated in a romantic hol- 


low, 
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„ 
low, belonging to the Duke of Beaufbrt, well 
worth your ſeeing ; and this is the conelu- 
ſion of the Peel entertainment. 


Upon the whole, it exceeds any thing of 


the kind I ever ſaw. In point of ſtriking 
pictureſque views, in the romantic ftile, 
Persfield is exquiſite. The cultivated in- 
cloſures, forming the bottom of the valley, 
with the river winding round them, and the 
vaſt amphitheatre of rocks and pendent 
woods which wall it in, to ſuch a ſtupen- 
dous height, is the capital beauty of 'the 
place, and Mr. Morris has fixed his bench- 
es, Oc. in thoſe points of view which com- 
mand it in the happieſt manner, with 
the utmoſt taſte : Nor can any thirig be more 


truly pictureſque, than the appearance which 
the Severn takes in many places, of beitig 


ſupported and bounded by the wall of rocks, 
though four miles diſtant; 'this effect is be- 


yond all imagination beautifully neo 5 
reſque. In reſpect to the extenſive proſpects, 
E the agreeable manner in which the town, 


caſtle, and ſteeple are caught with the rocks, 
woods, and river taken in themſelves, other 


places are equal; but when they unite to 


form the landſcapes I have juſt mentioned, 
out the whole of theſe walks, 
nt, that Mr. Morris meant them 


20 helipre hep never were equalled. 8 


m7 


it is evi 


merely as an aſſiſtance to view the beauties 
of nature, as a means of ſeeing what na- 
ture, had already done to his hands, and 
without any idea of decoration or ornament. 

: | Every 


{ wr J 
Every thing i is in a juſt taſte : but as 1 have. 
been particular in ſpeaking of all the beau- 
ties of Persfie/d, I muſt be allowed to hint 
a few circumſtances wanting to render it 
complete. But do not imagine I mean in 
the leaſt to diſapprove the taſte of the moſt . 
ingenious owner; by no means; I am not 
. certain that it would be poſſible to add 
what 1 am going to mention; but I minute 
them merely that your idea of Persfield, may 
be exact; and that you may not miſtake 
any general exceptions I have made ule of, 
to imply beauties which are not here. 
I) he river Why, which runs at the bottom 
of the walks, is an infinite ad vantage; but 
it is by many degrees . inferior in beauty 
to a freſh water one, which keeps a level, 
and does not diſplay a breadth of muddy 
bank at lower water; and the colour is 'ex- 
ceffively bad; it has not that tranſparent 
darkneſs, that filver-ſhaded ſurface, which 
io, of itfelf, one of the greateſt beauties in 
nature, and would among theſe romantic 
; objects give a luſtre inexpreſſibly elegant. 
— Caſcades are likewiſe greatly wan- 
ting; in fach ſteeps of wood and embrown- 
ing hollows which throw a pleaſing ſolem- 
nity on the mind; nothing has ſo glori- 
ous an effect, as breaking unexpeRedly 
upon a caſcade, guſhing from the rocks, 
and over- hung with wood : there are ma- 
ny ſpots in the Persfeld hollows, which 
int out in the ſtrongeſt” manner the 


ä beauty of ſuch objects. Laſtly there is 
3 a want 
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| do not break upon you ae en 
enough: in many of them you ſee the rails, 


* 


1 


'a want of contraſts ; for the general emo- 


tions Which ariſe in viewing the rocks, 
hanging woods, and deep precipices of 
Persfield, are all thoſe of the ſublime ; and 
when that is the caſe, the beautiful never 
appears in ſuch bewitching colours, as thoſe 
it receives from contraſt: to turn ſudden- 
ly from one of theſe romantic walks, and 


break full upon a beautiful landſcape, 
without any intermixture of rocks, diſ- 


tant proſpect, or any object that was great 
or terrible, but on the contrary, livei) and 
agreeable, would be a vaſt improvement here; 


and J venture the remark the rather, be- 


eauſe thoſe views at Persfield, which are 
beautiful, are all intermixed with the ſub- 


lime ; the farm beneath you, is ſuperlatively 
- ſo; but the precipice you look down from, 


the hanging woods, and the rocks, are to- 
tally different. 'The ſmall break, however, 
through the hedge, which catehes the town 


and ſteeple, is in this taſte ; but even here, 
ſome large rocks appear. Small elegant 


buildings, in a light and airy taſte, riſin 
from green and gentle ſwelling ſlopes, with 
ſomething moving near them, and ſituated 
ſo as the ſun may ſhine full upon them, 


viewed ſuddenly from a dark romantic 


walk, have a charming effect: but it muſt 
ſtrike every one who walks over Persfield, 
that the fineſt ſeats, Oc. are ſeen rather 
too much before you ſtep into them ; they 


ES. 
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which incloſe them on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, at a ſmall diſtance before you enter. 
What an effect would the view from the 
grotto, for inſtance, have, if you entered 
it from behind, through a dark zig-zag nar- 
row walk! _ | * -<_— 
Excuſe theſe hints, which I throw out 
with great reluQance, for Persfield, not- 
withſtanding theſe trifles, is a place full of 
wonders, and will yield you amazing enter- 
tainment; this I am ſure of, for I know 
your taſte. Before I finiſh this tedious deſ- 
cription, I cannot avoid mentioning the ſpi- 
rit with which Mr. Morris has his place 
ſhown; he has always people ready to at- 
tend whoever comes, to conduct them eve- 
ry where, and not one of them is ſuffered 
to take a farthing; yet they ſhow every 
thing with great readineſs and civility : 


* 


what a contraſt to the inſolence met witng 


from the Duke of Mar/borough's porters, 
after feeing the footman for ſeeing the 
houſe! 2 
From Chep/tow we croſſed the Severn to 
Briſtol. This paſſage, as they call it, not 
a ferry, is ſometimes rough; but we had 
fortunately a very agreeable one. It is two 
miles over; and we were only fifteen mi- 
nutes in the boat. From the landing-place 
I paſſed to King's Weſton, the ſeat of Edward 
Southill, Eſq ; built by Sir John Vanburgh. It 
is in his heavy ſtile; the hall the only tole- 
rable room, and that rendered totally uſe- 


leſs, by a vaſt echo. Before one of the 
| „„ _ chimneys, 
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wan is a 3 pair of elk's horns | 
dug out of a bog in Ireland : the fineſt pic- 


ture is that of Lord 1homar Cromwell, by 


Holbein, an exceeding good one. 

The lawn, which the houſe looks upon, 
is very beautiful; but for a proſpect, you 
muſt go up the kill, a little 3 where 
the breakfaſting houſe for the hot - well com- 
pany is ſituated; you look down from the 
hill to the left upon ſome fine woods, in 
the midſt of which, Mr. Southill's houſe ap- 
pears. In front is a very fine yalley, two 


miles broad, beautifully interſected with 


hedges and trees, and bounded by the Se- 


vern, which is here ten miles over; you 


command Kingroad, with a fleet of is of 


* generally lying at anchor; and, la 


the Welſh mountains terminate the whole. 
ehind there is an extenſive view of the 
country, well ſcattered with villages: the 
windings of the Severn are ſeen 20 miles, 
and thoſe of the Avon quite to Briſtol. The 
| Poſpect extends into Somerſelſbire, Glocefter- 


ſhire, Monmonthſbire, Glamorganſhire, Breck- 


nockſhire, Raanor/hire, and even to Pembroke- 
ire; and, upon the whole, is inferior to 


nothin ng, but the moſt aſtoniſhing one in 
the Billericay road, already deſcribed. 


On the road to Briſtol I could ſee nothing 
but very rich graſs, which letts from 20 f. 


and 30 v. to 40 5. an acre. 


There are a few things in the noighbour- 
hood of Bri/fto/, which I would adviſe any 


curious traveller to view; and none more 


0 remark- 


| (285 1 
remarkable than St. Vincent's rock, behind 
the hot-well : it hangs over the river Avon 
in vaſt and tremendous. clifts, of a prodi- 
gous height, and in a place where the river 
winds a little; they form on one ſide a vaſt 
amphitheatre, which, perhaps, is one of the 
moſt ſublime ſights in nature. The oppo- 
ſite ſhore of the river is very ſteep, but quite 
covered with wood ; the verdure of which 
is a ſtrong contraſt to the barren craggy 
rock. - | 3 = 
At Clifton, a village hard by this rock, 
there is.a grotto to be ſeen, curious in ma- 
terials and taſte ; you enter it under ground, 
through a dark arched paſſage of brick, 
which has much the air of an approach to 
a wine-vault: on opening the door, the firſt 
object which ſtrikes you, is a den, with the 
ſtatue of a lyon in it. Pleaſing objects are 
enerally wiſhed for in a ſequeſtered grot; 
But the owner of this is more pleaſed with 
thoſe of terror, 
Ruſtic pillars, the workmanſhip of nature, 
(or at leaſt ſo in appearance) which ſeem 
to ſupport a craggy roof, are by no means 
amiſs in a grotto ; but this gentleman de- 
lights in the regular works of art, and accor- 
dingly four tuſcan pillars are here the ſup- 
' Porters of the roof.——A ſmall caſcade iſſu- 
ing from broken apertures in a rock, and 
falling in little broken ſheets on ſtraggling 
ſea-weed, coral, foſſils, Oc. is natural. 
Here is a caſcade indeed; but it pours 
out of the urn of a river god. Any 
EO, 4 thing 


4 


I 
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thing manifeſtly carrying the appearance of 


art, in ſuch an imitation of nature, is pain- 


ful; a ſtair-caſe of wood, for inſtance. Buf in 


this celebrated one, art out-does all common 
art; for here is a door and ſtair-caſe painted / 
to make ſome amends for the want of a real 


one. Your dece/ti0 viſus is a capital gentle- 


man in modern taſte, and highly proper 
for a grotto.— Light to view ſuch ob- 
jects as theſe ſhould come in na common 


manner; you may poſſibly imagine, that 


it breaks from one aperture in the rock to 


another, and at laſt enters by refraction, 


ou know not where : nothing in this mean 


| file, I aſſure you; a plain {ky-light of glaſs, 


gives you the ſun's rays in their native 
heat, which acts by contraſt on the cool- 
neſs of the water. But to have done with 
diſpoſition, and come to materials : There is 
the utmoſt profuſion of Brij/?o/ ſtone, many 
of the pieces very fine; the four pillars are 


ſtuck with nothing elſe : likewiſe a great 


number of fine ſhells, foſſils, corals, ſpar, 


Sc. Oc. Sc. all in great plenty, and bet- 
ter of their ſort, than in any grotto I have 


ſeen. This gentleman at one end of 
His terraſs has a ſummer-houſe with gothic 
battlements, and windows encompaſſed by 
a colonade on fuſcan pillars, and in his gar- 
den other curious ſtrokes of But I have 
done ; nor ſhould I have ventured ſo far, 
but for an affectation of keeping them lock- 


When 


ed up from common eyes. 


% 4 


T1 

When we had ſufficiently feaſted our eyes 
with theſe objects of taſte; we vie wed the 
front of Mr. Cozen's houſe at Redlands : 
it is of white ſtone, light, and elegantly 
beautiful; I never ſaw any thing pleaſed me 
ſo much, except Holtam, and Spencer houſe 
in the green park; and one would think 
that doors are of infinitely difficult architec- 
ture, for theſe three mane 4 have, to appear- 
ance, none. The architect of this, indeed, 
forgot that his center window did not look 
like one; and has, accordingly, built aud 
planted a long, but abſurd a approgek from 
| the road to it; and ſeveral flights of ſteps 

in the garden, ſeem to lead only to the 
windows: whenever there is no -appear- 
ance of a door, equal to the front, no par- 
ticular line of approach to the center ſhould 
be ſuffered. ——The chapel in the village, 
is neat and pretty. 

Mr. Champions copper- works, about three 
miles from Briſtol, are very well worth ſee- 
ing. They diſplay the whole proceſs; 
from the mein of the ore, to making it 
into pins, pans, &c. The liquid ore pour- 
ing out of the furnace into clay moulds, I 1 
fancy reſembles the flight eruptions of mount 
V eſuvins. After being —— times melted, it 
is poured into a flat mould of ſtone, to inaks 
it into thin plates about four feet long and 
three broad. Thoſe plates are then cut 
into 17 ſtripes, and theſe again, by particu- 
lar machines, into many more very thin 
ones, and drawn out to the length _ 17 

cet, 
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feet, which are again drawn into wire, and 
done up in bunches of 40s. value each; 
about a hundred of which are made here 
every week, and. each makes 100,000 pins. 
The wires are cut into them, and compleat- 
ed here, employing a great number of girls, 
who with little machines, worked by their 
feet, point and head them with great ex- 
pedition; and will each do a pound and 
half in a day. The heads are ſpun by a 
woman with a wheel, much like a com- 
mon ſpinning-wheel, and then ſeparated 
from one another by a man, with another 
little machine like a pair of ſheers. They 
have ſeveral lapis calaminaris ſtones for pre- 
| paring it to make the braſs, of which they 
form a vaſt number of awkward looking 
pans and diſhes for the negroes, on the 
coaſt of Guinea, All the machines and 
wheels are ſet in motions by water; for 
raiſing which, there is a prodigious fire 
engine, which raiſes, as it is ſaid, 3000 
hogfheads every minute. . 

n the other ſide of Briſtol, land pre- 
ſently declined in richneſs; for about half 
way between Briſtol and Bath, arable letts 
for fo little as from 5 5. or 6.5. an acre to 
12 Ss. and good graſs for near 20 . Their 
courſe of crops, taken in general, is, 1. 

Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Clover. 
Mountains of cinder aſhes might be had 
around Briſto/, but few farmers ſeem to 
fetch them. pods 
EY, L A- 


In winter and ſpring, 1 J. and 1 5. 2 4. 
In hay and corn-harveſt, mowing. and reap- 
ing. 1 J. 6 d. dinner and beer. 
PROVISIONS. 
Bread, - 2 per I 
Butter, . 6 | 
Mutton, J 
J.. nn 
Veal, © — 4 5 | 
Not far out of Briſtol, J had the ſatis- 
faction of remarking a three-acred piece 
of drilled Lucerne, which particularly caught 
my attention, notwithſtanding a pile of 
building within ſight, Arange and odd, at 
leaſt. I made the neceſſary inquiries con- 
cerning the hiſtory of this lucerne, and found 
that the owner, Mr. Reeves, had before tri- 
ed four acres of it, but without ſucceſs ; 
that he then ſowed this piece of three acres, 
on a different foil, and with better ſucceſs. 
It was mowed laſt year three times for hay, 
to mix with common hay ; but it had not 
been cut this year, a circumſtance which 
. ſurpriſed me; for the beginning of Jug 
1s vefy late indeed for the firſt cutting of 
Lucerne; and I thould apprehend, proved 
ſufficiently, that the ſoil was not yet hit off 
with any great luck——unleſs, indeed, it 
aroſe from a want of culture; for I remark- 
ed the ſpaces betwen the rows to be 7 


7 b 


full of weeds, though I was told Mr. Reeve: 
* given it much hoeing and cleaning. 
Lucerne, I am perſuaded, will never turn 
to any account for hay ; the great advan- 
tage attending it, is the feeding cattle with 
it green; but the delicacy of the leaves is 
| ſo great, that nine parts in ten of them 
either fall off, or turn black in the mak- 
ing. 0 | 

My ſtay in Bath was but very ſhort : I 


» 


ſpent a few hours with my very. excellent 
friend, Mr. Harte, canon of Windſor ; whoſe 
converſation, on the ſubject of huſbandry, 
is as full of experience, and truly ſolid, as 
his genuine and native humour, extenſive 
knowledge of mankind, and admirable phi- 
lanthropy, are pleaſing and inſtructive, 
One hour ſpent in this gentleman's compa- 
ny, I prized a thouſand degrees beyond all 
the architectural beauties of Bath, which 
you would not, however, fail of admiring 
greatly. Believe me, Bath greatly exceeds 
London in regularity of building, and in 
being proportionally a much finer city : the 
moſt criticiſing eye muſt allow that the Cir- 
cus is truly beautiful, and ornamented to 
that juſt degree of elegance which, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, lies between 
profuſion and ſimplicity. - 
From this noble city, I took the road to 
the Deviſes. The ſoil is generally very good, 
particularly the graſs-lands, of which there 
is the greateſt quantity. They lett from 
20 5. to 30 5. an acre, and the arable and 
| graſs 


1 
grafs all round Meleſbam at 20 5. on an ave- 
rage, which is high. In that neighbourhood 
they ſow all ſorts of grain; but one circum- 
ſtance which gave me concern was the fal- 
ling off I perceived. in the uſe of oxen; 
ſcarce any ox-teams are kept between Bath 
and the Deviſes ; all the country- people I 
talked with, ſhaked their heads at the men- 
tion of oxen, and gave immediate preference 
to horſes. N 
„ 02 2.0L, ABQOUR. 
In winter to hay-harveſt, 10 d. a day. 
In hay-harveſt, 1 J. 2 d. and 15. 34. 
Reaping wheat, 47. 5 J. 6. and 75. an 
„ e 2 
Mowing ſpring-corn, 1 
it Bus Fe 
Bread. 2 per lb. 
Butter, — 5 


Mutton, - 5 | 4+ 
Beef, . 1 | K 4 3 | 


The dreary tract of country, from the 
Deviſes to Saliſbury, affords but little that is 
remarkable in huſbandry comparable to 
what might be expected from a cultivated 
one; but it muſt by no means be paſſed 
over without attention. I was fortunate in 
meeting with a very intelligent occupier of 
neat 500 a year, who gave me a conſiſtent 
and clear account of the ſtate of farming 


1 
5 * 


re,, 
in that vaſt tract of open country, and hs 


agreed with the other pieces of intelligene 
I gained. . 22S 10 eee e ys 
The farms 1 formd, wete in generat'ex 
tremely large: two or three hundred pound 
a year, they reckon ſmall; from that ren 


to 1000 J. a year, are common. The rent 


of land appeared to me very reaſonable ; 
for their arable lands they pay generally 


s. or 8 5. an acre; and as to the plain, 


the folds every night. No oxen are uſed, 
but all horſes. The particulars of a farm of 


500 J. a year, were, 
18 or 20 horſes. 3 6 „ 
20 men and boys all the year. 


* 


They uſe three or four horſes to a plough'; 


who ſcarcely do an acre a day. The parti- 


cular culture they give each crop, I found 


nearly as follows; but firſt. I ſhoule 


2 
— 
»% 


foine, which they leave as long as it will lal 
r 


Their preparation for wheat is three e 


likewi 


I tell you 
their courſe is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. 
Barley, and then Fallow again; unleſs hop, 
clover, or ray-graſs are thrown in, or f 5 | 


| s thi ths ; 
ſow three: buſhels, and reap, on a medium, | 
2% quarters, meaſure nine gallons. Th Pl , 


1. 


2 E 
likewiſe plough thrice for batley, fow four 


buſhels ; and reckon a middling crop 3 qrs. 


When they ſow oats, they plough but W 
throw in fi ve buſhels of ſeed, and gain, on 


a medium 5 grs. For peaſe, es pos 
8, 


ſeldom above once; ſow four buſhe 


when in rows after the plough, hoe them, 


and reckon two quarters and half a mid- 


dling crop. They fow a great many tur- 


nips; (I obſeryed one 171 piece, with large 
leaves, to the breadth of four or five inches, 


which is very early) plough for them three 
times, hoe them twice, and uſe them for 


feeding their ſheep. Hogs they feed only 


Ver. 5 


LABOUR. 


day. 1 
in 1 7. 5 8 4. Atto. 
Reaping wheat, 5 5. an verb. 
wing corn, 16 11 8 b 
— Ce 8 oY 5 8 
A boy of ſeven or eight year wid, 2 d. 
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with. hop, grains, * none W clo- 


la winter, and quite to bene. 10 . 2 
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PROVISIONS. 


4 
Bread, - „ 2 MP9" 
Butter, - = 7: Wh 
Mutton, - SES 1 £1L 
Beef, 1 
3 


I forgot to tell you that they ſometimes 


— and burn; the price 15 J. an acre. 
Was my attention directed more towards 


curioſities, I ſhould fill ſeveral pages con- 


cerning Stone Henge, which lies but a little 
way out of the road from the Deviſes to Sa- 
/iſbury. The ſtones are in form and ſize re- 


ally ſtupendous, and the idea of the diffi- 


culty of moving and raiſing them, is very 
great. The country, even on this ſide the 
Deviſes, has certainly a quarry under it, 


from whence they might be dug ; but if 
the difficulty of the removal is thought too 


reat, Quere, If they are not a compoſition ?_ 

hough I rather believe them to be moved; 
for in ages very n 
ight be performed, to which 
we are 11 ſtrangers: nor are ſuch 
works as theſe bad memorials of the po- 


pulation of former ages. 

Before we came to Saliſbury, we turned 
to the right a little, to view Wilton, famous 
for its manufactory of carpets, and the ſeat 
of the Earl of Pembroke, I found the ma- 
nufacturing journey men earned, in 9 — 

a about 


3 2 # 
F + £ 
* 
* 


% 
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about 105. or 12 . a week; and their 
number about 60 or 80. 3 
My Lord Pembroke's ſeat, at this place, 
is a very ancient building, having been a 
monaſtery in the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign : the diſpoſition of the apart- 
ments is, of courſe, very irregular; for which 
reaſon you muſt excuſe my being exact, in 
going from one into another, according to 
. their fitnanon. 77 1 
In the court, before the front, ſtands a 
column of white Egyptian granate, with a 
ſtatue of Venus on the top of it; extremely 
fine, and worthy of attention from the cu- 
rious in theſe matters. It is the ſame as 
was ſet up before the temple of Venus Ge- 
netrix, by Julius Ceſar. In one of the nitchs- - 
es of a pedeſtal, in the inner court, is a ſta- 
tue of Venus picking a thorn out of her 
foot; the turn of the body is inimitable, 
and the expreſſion of pain in her counte- 
nance, fine. 6 Vp 
The hall is 60 feet by 28, with a galler 
in the ſame ſtile as the Houghton one: It 
contains a vaſt profuſion of ſtatues, buſts, 
and baſſo relievos. I made memorandums 
of thoſe which ſtruck me moſt; for the 
number of the whole is ſo great, that it 
would almoſt fill a volume to mention the 
beauties of them: the houſe-ſteward ſells a 


hualf- crown catalogue to thoſe who chuſe to 


purchaſe it. 4 
Statue of Didia Clara ; drapery exceedingly 


fine, 3 


L 1461 3 
Ditto, Euterpe, by Cleomene :; elegantly 
done. 18 5 
Buſt of Nero; the countenance expreſſive : 
of his ſoul. = | ww 
Ditto, of Lucilia; very fine. 5 
Statue of Hercule dying; vaſt Expreſſion. 
An Alto Relievo, Saturn; moſt exquiſitely 
_ performed, © EN 
Ditto; Endymitn alleep; a wretthed pof- 
ture. py, 
Ditto, Sat##: crowning arts and ſciences ; 
very fine. | „ 
On each ſide the door leading to the ſtair- 
caſe, is a copy by Wilton; one the Venus de 
Medicis, and the other Apollo of Belvidere. 
Theſe are not only the beſt copies of thoſe 
ſtatues in England, but are moſt inimitably 
done. Let us lay aſide all prejudices, upon 
account of their being but copies, and exa- 
mine them for a moment as originals. 'The 
eaſy, graceful attitude of the Apollo, was 
never exceeded; nor had ever drapery ſo 
light, airy, and elegant an appearance; 
the robe falling on one ſide, and thrown 
negligently over the ſtretched ovt arm, is a 
ſtroke of grace beyond deſcription. And 
the beauty and delicacy of the Venus amaꝝ- 
Ingly fine. i 1 44 
4 In the billiard room. . 
Statue of Marcus Antoninus; the hand turned 
behind the drapery very finely. | 
Ditto, Venus; attitude fine, but bad drape- 
"oy, GE 3 


In 


1 
In the chapel room is a chimney- piece 
 Jnigo Jones ; but very heavy. 
Statue of a River Nymph ; exceedingly ele- 
gant. on 
New dining-room, 45 by 21. 
Pictures in this room, not mentioned in 
the catalogue they ſell at the houſe. 
M. Angelo, Fruit pieces, 
| Laccharelli, Landſcape. 


of 


Salviati. Our Saviour in the wilder- 
= ome | TE, 
 Vernet. Landſcape, exceedingly fine; 


L the clear obſcure inimitable. 

V andyke. Himſelf. =o 

1 The Duke of 4 Eſpernon. 

Rubens. Harveſt home. 
St. Luke, Virgi and our Saviour : You 

8 will be ſurpriſed to find St. Luke 
in a catalogue of painters; but 
the houſekeeper tells you, with 
a very grave face, there are 
writings in the library which 
prove it: but it is too good for 

Paleſtine orJudea, it is very fine. 


If am not miſtaken, it is this room that 
the Deſcent from the Croſs, by Aubert Du- 
rer, is removed into. It appears to me to 
be one of the very fineſt pieces in this col- 
lection; it conſiſts of eleven figures of the 
moſt capital expreſſion. The bloody body 
of Chriſt is wonderfully painted: I beg you 


will take particular notice of this picture, if 
L 2 W 
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ever you ſee Milton; for it is by far the 
greateſt work J have ſren of this maſter's, 
and which ranks him with the greateſt of 
painters. 


The hunting-room, 25 kante : 


I ſtopped for a while, to admire the buſt 
of Mago; that great genius, whoſe huſban- 
dry writings were the only remnant Rome 
allowed of her proud rival, Carthage. 

Cube-room, 30 ſquare. 5 

Double- cube, 60 long, 30 broad, he 
30 high: a moſt clegant room, in which 
proportion pleaſes every eye: a greater 
breadth would poſſibly be an improvement; 
but there can be no -compariſon between 
the proportion of this room, and thoſe of 
cubes, or any other form, in which the 
height is equal to, or more than the length. 
One end is covered by the famous Pembroke 
family, by Yandyke ; one of the fineſt pic-. 
tures. of the kind in the world. Over the 
chimney is another Yandyke, exceedingly 
elegant; King Charlers children. 

The tables in this room are wonderfully 
fine, particularly that of Yerde- Antique. In 
the lobby I remarked a Sappho in ivory; 
of moſt amazingly fine ſculpture, and in 
admirable perfection: here is a Nativity by 
Van Eyck, excellent. 

The King's bed- chamber, 30 by 25. 

The corner-room, 25 ſquare. | 

The pictures which ſtruck me moſt in 


this room were, 
| Tias 


” BB DE _ 
Titiau. Mary Magdalen; very fine. 
M. Angels. Deſcent from the Croſs; won 
1 deerfully great. | 
| Dominichino Mary Magdalen ; ; fleſh finely 
e painted. 
; Penni. Ghri/t aſtride upon a lamb): Jo- 
„ fe hs head exceedingly fine; he 
is looking on. 
Vanderwerfe. Mars and Venus; very "ad 
Rubens, The four Children; exceeding 
| elegant. It (aid to be the fineſt 
in England of this maſter, 
Nativity on copper; beautiful. 
"oY the Black 7 Table Room, Cleopa- 
tra ſitting, with Cæſariou, her ſon, 
on her lap, ſucking; the attitude 
is extremely eaſy and elegant. 
Venus aſleep; Ni 


Inigo Jones's front is reckoned very capi- 
tal; and not without reaſon. In the gar- 
den is an arcade ; ; the front of it likewiſe by 
Inigo, and beautiful. The table piazza was 
ally built by him. The bridge, built by 
the late Earl of Pembroke,. from a deſign of 
Palladio, is much clieemed; but I muſt own, 
it did not anſwer my expectations; ; appear- 
ing to me, rather heavy. Upon the cold 
bath is a beautiful copy of the Antinous. 

Near the turnpike, turning into Salicbu- 
ry, I met with a ſmall field of Lucerne, 
drilled in rows, at one foot diſtance, belong- 
ing to Mr. Hunt, a brick-maker. It is three 
years old; was cut four or five times the 


two years laſt paſt. Some of it was cut 
. twice 


rr 
twice this year, and the teſt of a proper 
Height for cutting; very thick, 1 155 
and well looking. It was uſed for feeding 
horſes green, and reckoned a great improve- 
ment. This little piece of intelligence, in 
favour of my favourite graſs, pleaſed me 
not a little. Before 1 totally quit this vaſt 
= I ſhould remark two particulars ; the 
rſt is, that for many miles between Deviz- 
er and Sahibury, there grows in the turf a 
vaſt quantity of wild Burnet, which ſeems 
exactly like the cultivated ſort ; but is, it- 
ſelf, a dwarf kind, Secondly, I never ſaw. 
To good ſheepwalks as all this country; the 
verdure is good, and the graſs, in general, 
fine paſtare, ſuch as would turn to prodigi- 
ous account, if oonverted to the purpoſes. 
of tillage, and let me add, population, This 
expreſſion puts ine further in mind of the 
vaſt improvements which Salisbury plain 
calls for. In twenty miles I met with only 
one habitation, which was a hut. A very 
little reflection will tell us, that ſuch a vaſt 
tract of ijncultivated land is a public nui- 
ſance. This plain is as broad as it is long, 
defides many irregular breaks into the ad- 
joining cultivated country; therefore, if 
we calculate the area at a ſquare of 22 
miles, it will, I am confident, be under the 
truth. Now, it has been calculated, that 
all the corn exported from Erg/and, would 
annually grow on ſuch a ſquare : What an 
argument is this for cultivating it! Innume- 
Table are the arguments and clamoury 
n againſt 
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againſt exporting ſo much corn; when the 
cultivation of one ſingle plain would GE 
nearly the whole: but if with ſtrict deduc- 
tions, on account of fallow, graſſes, Or. 


half was only produced, it would, I a 
prehend, be thought the beſt method by 
remedying any imaginary evils attendin 
ty Leal Ido not belie ve there is 1. 
à barren acre of land in all this tract; for 
e ſoil, wherever I remarked It, is a fine 
lebe loam, yielding exceeding good graſſes, 
and would bear as fine corn as any in the 
world. The common play in favour of 
bn and ſheep-walks, js the produce of 
wool ; but the moſt exact calculations that 
can be R ainly prove the vaſt ſuperi- 
ority of + jp farms, with a proper ro- 
portion of graſſes; nor does the wool of 
any tract o ud, in the employment 11 
1 by a „„ . 
the population attending the plough. hat 
an amazing improvement would it be, to 
cut this vaſt plain into farms, by incloſures 
of quick hedges, regularl Plariteg with 
{uch' trees as beſt ſuite the Gr) A ak}! dif- 
ferent aſpect the country would preſent from 
what it dqes at preſent, without a hedge, 
tree or hut; and inhabited only by a Taye 
_ ſhepherds and their flacks. 
$8:1504ry is one of the prettieſt towns in 
England; the market-place is well built, 
the whole exceedingly. clean, and with one 
circumſtance I never obſerved in any other 
place, a ſmall tranſparent ftreamr runs through 


L 4 every 


RE = 3 
every ſtreet; in many of them two, one on 
each ſide, inſtead of gutters: The effect of 
this in cleanlineſs and beauty is very 
r VVA 
The country between Salicburp and Rom- 
ey is generally incloſed, and well cultivat- 
ed: I found the huſbandry pretty much 
the ſame acroſs from Brachalk to White Her 
, and then along to Romſey: their courſe 
of crops, with ſome variations, 1s, 1. Fal- 
low: 2. Wheat. 3. Barley. '4. Oats, 
peaſe or beans or fetches : or —— 1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat. 3. Barley. 4. Hops, clover, 
or ray-graſs for two years. For wheat, they 


——— 


tour or five times for them; hoe them ones, 


; and 


— 


F 
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and feed them off with ſheep for wheat; 
but about Bruchalk, they plough up a wheat” 
ſtubble, and harrow them Woe in, never 
hoeing. LY 

About Salithiry, and tha Bruchalk | 
their flocks are very large, from 500 to 
3000. Mr. Cuſt of Winterbridge, has up- 
wards of 3000; they fold every night. 


Some poor lands they mend with chalk, 
which is of the rich, fat, ſoapy kind, and 
lay on about 20 waggon loads per acre, 
which is a good improvement for 20 years. 
In all this country, they have no notion of 


feeding hogs, by turning them into clover; 


nor do they any where here uſe oxen for 


the purpoſes of huſbandry, except, alone, 
the Duke of Qucenabuty, at Amergbury, who 


keeps two or three teams. They reckon 
that an hundred acres of arable land require 


fix good horſes to be kept; they never 


* plough with leſs than three, towards Bru- 
chalk, always have a boy to drive, and ge- 
nerally do rather better K 

but about the Romſey road, they uſe four, 


an one acre a day; 


and generally five, to do an acre. Farms 
in the latter tract are ſmall; 200 J. a year 


they reckon a large one; there are many 
from 20 to 60 J. and ſome ſo low as 10 . 
The rents run high, from 15 J. to 20 5. an 


acre, But towards Bruchalk the farms are 


large ; ſome few of 40 J. or 60 J. but run 


up to ſeyen any eight hundred pounds a 
Near. | 
| . obſerved 
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* obſeryed in Sal abury, large heap of 
cinder aſhes, and mortar rubbiſh ; and on 
_ inquiring, if the farmers did not bring it 
away, 1 found they ſerved the inng wh 
ſtraw, for the dung in return, but would 
not take the other manure without 3 4. or 
44 a load with it; which js an inſtance of 
miſtaken notions, which, I believe, can 
ſcarcely be matched, for thers ; is no com- 
pariſon between the manures. 
LABOUR. 


In winter, 10 a. towards Brachalk. 
— ,._—— Romſey, 
Summer to harveſt, 1 4 Bruchalk, 
— 1.34, Romſey. | 
en 1 J. 6 d. and beer, or 1 „ 20. 
"viduals and drink. 
Reaping wheat, 4, 6 4. "abit 57. 
Mowing corn, 15. and 1 f. 2 4. 
———Grafs, from Salisbury and Bruchatk, | 


2 J. 6 d. an acre, to Romſey 1 64. 


Hoeing turnips, 2 6. 
Children fifteeen years old 4 d. or 5 d. 


| IMPLEMENTS. 
Theſe are the ſame as from the Devizes, 


P RO VIS 1 0 N * 
3 A. 
Bead, — - 13 per Ib. 
6 
8 1 4 


. Veal, 


Veal, »+ 24 
Gee, „ 

As to manuflctutes there are conſiderablo 
ones of flannels and linſeys at Saliſbury; at 
Which the 5 journeymen earn from 7 5. to 4. 

a week the year round: and at Romſey, 
near 500 hands are employed in making 
_ thoſe ſhalloons which are 904 Mr Rattinetts : 
the journeymen earn, on an average, 9's. a 
week all the year; and a girl of ſixteen or 
eighteen, a ſhilling a day by weaving, but 
in the neigbouring villages, by ſpmning, 
not above half as much; the children ate 
emplo ed at quilling very youn 
| The road From Br Rs to ES. end and 
the firſt four miles from thence to inthe. 
ter, J found ſo remarkable good, that I 
made particular 4 inquiries concerning their 
making and mending it. They firſt lay a 
foundation of large ſtones, which they level 
with ſmaller ones; then make a layer of 
_ chalk on that gravel, and, laſtly another of 
ſifted grayel, exceeding fine; and in ſome 
places tending towards a fand. They are 
many miles as level, as firm, and as free 
from looſe ſtones as any the fineſt garden 
walk I eyer beheld; and yet the traffic on 
it is very great by waggons. But ſcarcely 
the print of a wheel is to be ſeen on it 
for miles; and I really believe there was not 
a looſe ſtone to make a horſe ſtumble, nine- 


feen miles from Saliebury, | 1 
Bebinda 
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| Between Romſey and Wincheſter the huſ- 
1 is, in general, the ſame as what 
I laſt mentioned, but with ſome variations, 
which I ſhall mention. They feed their 
turnips off with ſheep; but not for wheat, 
but barley ; oftentimes, however, they ſow 
them after fetches, which they either feed 
off with ſheep, or mow green for horſes; 
ſeldom letting them ſtand for ſeed or hay. 
They plough but once for them, and ſow 
three buſhels. This is excellent huſbandry,; 
a thick crop of them looſening the ſoil as 
much as ſeveral ploughings. The farms 
are, in general, ſmall; 200 J. they reckon 
large, and lands lett, on an average, graſs 
and arable, from 7 5s. to 20 f. per acre; 
but generally about 107 Having moſtly a 
right to commonage, they keep a greater 
number of ſheep than appears to be propor- 
tioned to their farms. One of 50 l. a year, 
for inſtance, has 300. Some of the far- 
mers, neareſt - to V incheſter, ſerve the inns 
with ſtraw, and take their dung in return; 
and bring coal-aſhes from thence; ſome 
ſoap-aſhes, for which they give 25. 
6 d. per waggon load; which is prodi- 
gious cheap. No oxen uſed ; four Horſes 
to a ores Their meaſure 18 feet to 4 
perch. Sd 
L A BOU R. 
In winter, to hay-time, 17. a day. 
Mowing hay, 1 J. 6 4, ditto. 
Moin wheat, 5 . | 


owing corn and raking it., 
| —Graſs, 


„„ 14 
. —Graſs, and making into hay in 
the meadows, 5 . Elſewhere 3 7. 0 
Hoeing turnips, 4 J. and 4 5. 6 dl. 
A boy of 7 or 8 years old, 3 4. a day 
PROVISIONS. : 


Bread. 21 per lb. 
85 Butter, „ er OO 
Mutton, 4 

Noah: oe . 

Beef, 4 

Cheeſe, 2. - 


Coals, - _- 9a buſhel. 
From Wincheſter 1 turned out of my way 
purpoſely to view Crux Eaſton, and the 
country. adjoining, that I might be the bet- 
ter able to underſtand ſeveral particulars, 
which Mr. Liſle in his Obſervations on Huſ- 
bandry, leaves very doubtful. I wanted to 
_ diſcover, if the ſoil required 8 and 10 ox- 
en to plough ; but, herein, I was, what I 
may call, practically diſappointed, for not a 
. working ox is to be met with for miles 
around, and very few in the whole country. 
But they commonly uſe 3 horſes, ſometimes 
4. White earth, which he ſo often menti- 
ons, is very dry, ſound corn-land, very ſhal- 
low; for the pure chalk is at a few inches 
of depth, and the ſurface varies only from 
it in its dryneſs. The rent, at a medium, 
of whole farms there, is 9 7. and 10 J. an 
acre. I muſt own, I expected ſomething 
more peculiar than I found; however, my 
he | own 
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own n curioſity was ſatisfied, though I coula 5 
not bring from them many particulars worth | 
your reading 

The equatey around Wincheſter, and to 
 Alesford, and its neighbourhood, is, in 
general, poor; in the latter, land letts from 
5 J. to:1O J. an acre, and graſs much high- 
er: their flocks of ſheep are conſiderable, 
ariſing to above 1000, and the benefit of 
folding well known. Particulars of culture 
and prices, are the ſame as thoſe I troubled 
you with laſt, I ſhould obſerve that Mr. 
Roaney of Old Aylesford, has tryed a ſmall 
field with lucerne, broad caſt and a piece of 
another with burnet ; the plants of the lat- 
ter were vigorous, and looked well; but ſo 
thin that there was not half a crop; it is a 
year and half old; but I could not find that 
any cattle would eat it. His Tacerne was 
broad- caſt, except about half a dozen rows, 
two feet aſunder; but as the crop was ve- 
ry thin, and much over-run with weeds, it 
_ affords me no concluſions that are the leaſt 
_ determinate. 
|  Recollecling a letter in the Muſeum Rufti 5 
cum, which mentioned the Earl of Northing- 
Tom's having ordered an experiment to be 
tried on burnet, I determined to view it, 
though ſix miles _ of my way, in going 


and returning. I found it about one 


acre ; and was informed, that the ſoil was 
light, but rich enough to produce wheat, or 
any other common grain. It was two years 


ml * 1 ; ſown by itſelf, and kept 


clean, | 


= 


ws 1 ]. 
clean, and mown once the firſt year; the 
fecond, twice; once for ſeed, and once 
for dere food ; the horſes, hogs, and ſheep, 
feed freely bn it; and this point, it is ima- 
gined at the Grange, depends upon not 
giving it them, when too old and ſtalky. 
At preſent, it is ſtanding for another crop of 
feed, not having been cut this year; and is 
really a very fine thick crop, of great bulk, 
and has very few weeds in it. : 
The country between Avlesford and Alton 
is pleaſant, and well cultivated, but not 
rich in ſoil; the land, in general, is light 
and dry, very healthy, and bears, by means 
of good tillage and manure, wheat and tur- 
Hips 3 two vegetables which delight in op- 
Poſite foils; but whenever any one yields 
both, that eircumſtante is a ftrong | reaſon 
Tor edntluding it, what the farmers call, 4 
_ Tintlly ſoil. The rent through this tract is 
Th general, 55. of 8 5. an acre, graſs and 
arable, one with another: and here I ſhould 
dbſer ve, that any farmer who has a tolera- 
dle tapital for manuring, will make more 
money of ſuch land than of better; for, al- 
though the land which lets for a guinea is 
much better, yet 147. laid dut every year 
in manures on the » 5. foil, will, undoubt- 
edty, yield ſtill finer erops ; and this truth 
js extremely palpable, if the rich ſoil is in- 
Unable to wetneſs. — 
The farms are, in general, fmall; 200 2 
a year is reckoned a very large one: they 
run, in general, from 30 J. or 40 J. 4 year, 


to 


. 


to 150 J. They cannot be ſo. ſmall as in 
ſome counties, becauſe no plough ſtirs with 

leſs than four horſes, and a farm of 15 J. 
or 20 J. could not keep them. Their courſe 
of crops is, 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Bar- 
ley: 4. Clover and trefoil, and ſome ray- 
graſs two years; then round again: or, 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Graſſes, two 
years. 4. Fallow. 5. Wheat. 6. Barley. 

hey plough three times for wheat, ſow 
three buſhels; and. reckon two quarters a 
middling erop. For barley they plough 
once, ſow three or four buſhels, according 

to the ſize. of the pea; and two quarters 
and a half the ng Wang Fetches they ne- 
ver ſow, except for feeding off with ſheep, 
or cutting green for their horſes; they plough 
but once for them, and ſow two briſhels. 
Whenever theſe crops of oats, peaſe or 
fetches, come in, it 1s, in general, inſtead 
of barley. The culture of turnips has 
within theſe 12 years increaſed twenty to 
one; they plough three or four times for 
them, hoe them once, and feed them off 
entirely with ſheep. They uſe alſo wheel- 
ploughs, never leſs than four horſes, and 
do an acre a day. As to the general cecono- 


my of their farms, the following ſketch of 5 


one, of 160 J. a year at Kupply, will give 
you ſome idea. The farmer, who occu- 
pies it, has about 400 acres of land, a con- 
ſiderable part of them graſs; keeps 10 or 
12 horſes, and about eleven ſcore of ſheep: 
employs conſtantly five ſervants, one hep 


7 E 
herd, one boy, and three labourers. 
I forgot to tell you, that many of them ma- 
nage to have a piece of clover for their hogs, 
an article of huſbandry [1 have not met with 
| for ſome tine; | 


LABOUR, Ge. 


All the year round, 1 5. a day and beer, 
r without, This is exceſſi ve 
cheap. | | 
Reaping wheat, 14 * and 6 4. per acre. 
Mowing barley and oats, 1 J. mow and 
rake, 17. 8 4. 

Mowing graſs, „ 

Hoein turnips, 5 5. 

Lad of 13 or 14 years old, 4 d. a day. 
Ploughing land per acre, 8 -. 


PROVISIONS. 


1 ; x: | 
Bend, 1 per Is 
Butter, — 6 and 7d. 
Candles, 2323 
Mutton, - + 8 1 


Beef, . | 8 4 
Cheeſe, - - 24. 24d wat 


Labour and- proviſions in this country 
bear no proportion to each other; and the 
. wretched management of keeping double 
the number of horſes that are really neceſ- 
- ſary, is moſt pernicious in its conſequen- 
ces. 
The ſoil Sten Alton ad Farnham, is 
much richer than the above; letts on an 
| M. _ average 


. * 1 


average from 187 to 20 f. an acre. Their > 
chief crops. are wheat, peaſe, and beans. 
They fallow for the firſt; then ſow wheat, 
and then e corn —— others. trench- 
plough for peaſe, then wheat, then foft- 
corn; then lay down with clover and ray- 
graſs for two years. They plough three 
times for wheat; ſow three. buſhels, and 
reckon three quarters A, medium, often 
ha ve five. For barley they give two or 
three earths, ſow four bull 
15 arters they reckon a middling Cop. 
hen they trench-plough for peaſe, they 
don't ſtir a ſecond time; but when only 
- cominon tillage, twice; ſow 34 buſhels, 
and reap, on a medium, 7 * quarters. 
When they ſow turnips, they h thrice, 
hoe them once, and feed them my entirely 
with ſheep. They uſe only n 
never leſs than four horſes, and often five 
or ſix; which, in ſtiff lands, do an acre a 


day, and in light, an acre and'a half. 


They reckon that 80 acres of l land | 
require five horſes, if light. One farmer, 
who rents 250 acres of light arable land, 
| keeps nine horſes; 120 ſheep; three men; 
three boys; and four or five eee the 
year round. 

But the moſt remarkable huſbandry, 
near Farnham, is the culture of hops; of 

which they grow very large quantities, and 
are a vaſt improvement; for hop- grounds 
let here from 3 /. to g J. an aore, which laſt 
price is very preat- The labour attending 

them, 


els; and four 


+ 10 1 
them, they reckon 3 J. 10 fg. an acre per ann. 
The poles coſt (according to their length) 
from 12 f. to 22 v. a hundred ; laſt four or 
Alive yeats, and twenty- ſix hundred are re- 
quiſite to an acre. They conſider 12 Ct. 
a middling crop, and the average price at 
6 /. or 7 /. per Ct. Which circumſtances 
| ſhew the vaſt improvement of this culture. 
his year's crop promiſes but ill. 
Bently-Green, a village between Alton and 
Farnham, is worthy your notice, if you tra- 
vel this road; for it is pretty, chearful, 
lively, well built, the houfes ſcattered, and 
all with little gardens, neat and well plant- 
ed; and I beg you will take notice of the 


fences on each ſide of the road for 10 miles; | | 


I never beheld any thing equal to them ; 
the whitethorn hedges are of a moſt vigo- 

tous growth; a great number of them re- 
_ gufarly clipt; and the dead hedges, herdle 
work; three feet, or three feet ſix inches 
high ; the ſtakes ſtrong in the ground, and 
cloſely interlaced ; and whenever you ſee 
young quick, there is one on each fide of 


it, and the white-thorn plant kept clean 


weeded: nor is this huſband-like attention 
to their fenoes confined to the road-ſide, 
but extend on each ſide into the fields, as 
far as you ean ſee.— The country is a very 
pleaſant one; the fmall rifings give a va- 
riety, and open to. agreeable landſcapes ; 
and the number of ſcattered houſes and vil- 

lages render it lively; particularly as they 


are ſo neat. „ e 
| 92 M2 T:,: As 
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L AB OUR, Se. 
All the year round, 1 -. and beer. 


Harveſt, a month, at 40 5 victuals =_ 


beer. 
Reaping per acre, 3 7. 45. and 4 J. 6 d. 
Mowing corn, 1. 
—— -Grals, 19. 
Hoeing turnips, 3 J. 4 1, and 35 FP 
Ploughing, 7 . and 8s. 


PFROVISITON:S. 


Bread, 1 J. 3 4. the ens); loaf. 
Butter, 75d, per lb. 

Mutton, 444. | 
—_ 

| Cheeſe, ( Norfolk ) 2:4, Weſkcomitry; 4 d. 
Peat for firing, 10 . the waggon-load. 


This place, I think, is near enough to 
the capital, to warn me of its influence; 
\ I ſhall therefore give you a reſpite, and 

conclude with aſſuring you, how much 1 
amy Oc. | | 


Farnham, 
July 13th, 1767. 


LETTER vn. 


HAT little I band ſoon of Surry, 
gives me no great opinion of its fer- 
tlity : There is much bad land, not far 
from Guilford.; and I obſerved, as I paſt from 
f-aruham thither, that the upper lands 


were * —_ ſow a x good deal of ſain- 
| foin, 


1 
foin, which is a great improvement; for 
it yields two tuns, and two and a half of 
hay per acre. The country is, however, 
pleaſant; and for ſome miles before you ar- 
rive at Gui/ford, the proſpects are very fine. 
Between that place and Ripley, the ſoil 
is better; letts, in general, from 10 f. to 
15 J. and I perceived the crops to be exceed- 
ing good. On inquiry, 1 found their 
courſe to be: 1. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. 
Spring- corn. 4. Clover. 5. Wheat. 6. 

Beans, peaſe, or oats. This courſe is in 
caſe the ſoil is in good order; if it runs foul, 
they favour it rather more; and it mult be 
confeſſed, that wheat ſown' on a clover lay, 
which ſucceeds two crops of corn, is pre- 
ſuming too far on accidents; and the ſtrength 
of the land's fertility. They plough for 
wheat three or four times; ſow two buſh- 

els and an half, and reckon three quarters a 
middling crop. For barley they plough but 
once in their light lands, twice in thoſe 
which are heavier ; the quantity three and 
a half, or four buſhels; and the mean pro- 
duce four quarters. For oats they plough 
but once, ſow four or five. buſhels ; which 
yield, on a medium, four.or five 2 
When beans are the crop, they likewiſe 
plough but once, and dibble in three buſh- 
els to the acre; hoe them always once, and 
if they are foul, twice. For peaſe, one 
earth ; ſow three buſhels, enally in drills, 
14 or 15 inches aſunder, with a ſmall. 
© plough, made on purpoſe; always hoe them 

| M43 _.- 
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once or twice, and have generally, on a 
medium, four quarters on an acre: they 
ſow a great many turnips ; plough twice or 
thrice for them, hoe them twice; and ge 
nerally feed them off with ſheep, but ſome- 
times ſtall-feed bullocks with them; in 
which caſe, they reckon that an acre of 
good ones will fatten' two milling oy 
beaſts. - 

In tillage they uſe both horſes and oxen; 
four horſes to a plough, and ſometimes 
more; and four, ſix, and eight oxen, and 
in their light lands do an acre and an half a 
day, but in the ſtiffer ſoils, only an acre. 


The oxen are reckoned the moſt profitable, 


by the moſt ſenſible people I talked with; but 
the horſes kept, are, nevertheleſs, ten to one. 
They keepa great many cows inthis country, 
and reckon the profit of one at 4/. One 
farm I was particular in my inquiries after, 
by accidentally meeting with a moron con- 
- cerned 1 in it; 
The rent 20a /. 
zoo acres. 
240 of which arable. 
12 horſes. 
8 oxen. 
300 ſheep, (right of commonage) 
30 cows. 
9 2 beaſts. 
4 ſervants. 
re © | ED 
10 labour- 
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10 labourers. The number 
f _— hands very great. 
2 L ABOU R. 
In winter, 1 7. 2 4. a day. 
In ſpring, 1 7. 49. 
E 27, and 2 5. 64 b 
caping wheat, from 5 5. to 97. an acre. 
Aowing corn, from 1 -. 2 d. to 15. 64. 
ing graſs, K and an. 04. 
Hoeing turnips, 5 7; ſecond time, 4. 
——}cans, 3s. and 44. 
———Drilled peaſe, 3s. and 4. 
"og 7 IO or I2 JEArS old, per "Ys 49. to 
Fanden. fer acre, 5 5. and 6 7. 
P K 0 VISION 8. 


| 4 wy 
Aeg. s Tei nog” ĩ 
Beef, „ 


Bread. „ 


Mr. Hamilton's ornamented park, at Cob- 
ham, is exceedingly. worth four, attention 
it gave me no inconſiderable pleaſure ; and 
you will doubtleſs, excuſe my dwelling for 
a few minutes on the principal circumſtan- 
ces which are moſt Rriking 1 

Aer from the houſe, and a few wins 

3 which are parted from the 

— by net: work, and in which the green- 

auſe is Atuated; we were conducted 


wroagh 1 the par to another incloſed plan- 
M4 tation, 
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tation, which has an agreeable walk, com- 
manding a pretty valley through a winding 
row of fir-trees, and at the ſummit of a bank, 
which is planted with vines; the produce 
of which, laſt vintage, was three half hogf- 
heads of wine. This walk leads to the Go- 
thic-temple ; an open building, which looks 
immediately upon a large piece of water, 
with -a handſome bridge thrown over an 
arm of it. As the temple is upon a riſing 
ground, and looks down upon the water, 
the beauty of the ſcene is greatly increaſed. 
In point of lightneſs, few buildings exceed 
this temple. From thence we wind through 
a freſh walk, near another part of the wa- 
ter, croſs a bridge, formed, to appearance, 
of rocks and foilils; and turning down, to 
the right, find that this bridge is the cove- 
ring of a moſt beautiful grotto, as well ag 
the water ; for immediately under it, is a 
large incruſtation of foſſils; and ſpar hang- 
ing every where like iſicles from the cieling, 
has a moſt pleaſing effect. On each fide 
the water is a ſmall path, parted from the 

ſtreain by marine foſſils; nothing can have 
a more elegant effect than the ceiling of 
this grotto, (in which is ſtuck, with great 
taſte, a profuſion of ſpar) hanging over the 
water, as if a kindred, but congealed nature. 
From this grotto, the walk leads on the 
fide of the water, to a ruined arch, in a juſt 
taſte : the teſſelated pavement; the moſa- 
ic'd ceiling; and the baſſo and alto relie- 
no 65 which are let into the wall, are all 

. in 


3 


in an exceeding good taſte, in decay; the 


ſymptoms of which are excellently imitated; 


with weeds growing from the ruined parts, 


and all the other marks of antiquity. 
Through the arch, the river appears win- 


ding in a proper manner; that is, dark and 


gloomy, around a rough piece of graſs, which 
bas a conſiſtent appearance. But what hurt 


me very much, was the contradiction of 


emotions, raiſed by the ſcene behind; which 
was totally different from that of che ruin; 
elegant and agreeable; a ſmooth water, and 
ſloping banks, cloſely ſhaven, with a little 


iſland in it, are all agreeable objects; and by 


no means affect the ſpectator in uniſon with 


the ruin of Grecian architecture, and the 


gloomy objects around. 
The caſcade, which is the next object 
that appears, is, though trifling, in a very 


juſt taſte. The water guſhes in five or ſix 


ſtreams, out of tufts of weeds, growing in 
the rock; over it bends the trunk of an old 
2 om ſide to ſide which has an exceed- 

good effect; and the trees riſing to a 


. 4 height Nan all, finiſhes the ſcene 


very completely. This caſcade is fed by a 
wheel, which lifts the water from the river, 


which falling in the caſcade, keeps up the 


lake already mentioned. From hence we pro- 
ceeded through a piece of wild ground, over- 
run with brakes and rubbiſh, through a ſcoop 
or holiow,! bounded by high firs on each 


fide ; and in which the tower (another or- 
namented building) appears with a very 
pleaſing 


n 


[ 1 „ 
FR affect, to other darker . quite 
cloſed, which lead to the hermitage 
entered into a ſmall room nearly dark; 
and on the opening of 8s door out 
of it, into the hermit's 8 (another 
room) the windows at once preſent a very 
beautiful ſcenes for you look immediately 
down upon the river, winding found ſome 
- eultivated fields, with a very good proſpect 
__ bounding the whole. 


; We 


that this islandſeape, being of nearly the ſame = 


nature with many of theſs at Pergfeld, 
figured poorly on compariſon ; for the depth 
of the deſcent is not near equal to thoſe. 
vaſt ones of Mr. Merris's, which circumſtance 
takes greatly from the pictureſque ap- 
pearance : and the river is too narrow, and 
pot ſeen diſtinctly enough; the wood which 
graws on its banks, and the beaks under 


are the fields overlooked, half fo diſtin and 
beautiful, as thoſe in the valley at Persfe/d; 
but aetwithſianding this compariſon; tho 
view will appear exceedingly beautiful, to 

thaſs who never ſaw Perefield, and pret- 
ty to thoſe who have; the coming: upon it, 
by ſpddenly opening the door between 
the hermit's rooms, is eee with the 
utmoſt taſte. 

The tower js the rent, pling em is 
is ſeen. à very fine proſpect ; St. Pens ea 

thedral and #/ r eaſtle, being two among 
many ether abjects; but the temple af 


Vaccine, which we came to next, is infi- 
11  nitely 


— 


| the hermitage window, almoſt hide it: nor 


| „ 
nitely beyond it. It conſiſts of one hand- 


ſome Bee ele antly ſtucco d, with a por- 
tico of Corinthian pillars, in a light and 


beautiful taſte: In niches, under the por- 


tico, are four copies in plaiſter, from cele- 
_ hrated ſtatues; the Venus de Medicir,. and 
 Fenus with fine haunches, making two, and 
both good. Around the room, are anti-. 
que Roman ſtatues, on handſome pedeſtals, 
and in the middle a coloſſal one, of Bacchus. 
From hence another winding walk leads you 
out of the park. _ 
On the whole, Mr. Hamilton, though 
by no means equal in the ſalliue to the 
amazing objects at f 3 yet is certain- 
ly a very beautiful place, and particularly 
complete, in reſpect of buildings, in which 
the other is deficient; nor does Persfield, 
in point of beauty of ATA by any means 
equal it: in a word, Cob is the range 
of beauty; but Persfeld, that of the ſublime, 
latter is as. much wanting ig lively 
and agreeable. buildings, as the former in 
the great, and nnornamented touches of na- 


ture. 


From Cobham almoſt to W e/tminſter bridge, 
the ſoil is ſand, naturally 2 but near 
Tandas greatly enriched with manure. 
obſerved, hawever, in the ſandy fields, 
Eher and King/tay, that the craps 
Were, cxcceding good, which, the farmers 
2 5 5 to the wetneſs of the ſeaſon, and 
1 bgliexs. with reaſon. There appeared no- 
ting in the huſbandry, * worthy 2 
remar 
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c remark ; their courſe. is, 1. Fallow. 2. 


%. 


Wheat. 3. Spring- corn, or clover. 
LAB OU R. | 


In winter, 1 7. 44. a day. 
- In ſpring, 2s. a 
In harveſt, 2 -.and 2 5. 6 4. and beer, Ove 
n . 8 1 0 N 8. 


Butter, - 76 per u. 
Bread. by FOR NO 
Mutton, FD — 44 © . 
Beef, PPT. 
At Cubes I bad the ſatiofaQion of) view- 
ing the experimental agriculture of Mr, 
Baldwin, ] had read his letter to Dr. Tem- 
pleman, deſcribing his field of Burnet, and 
had much curioſity to ſee it; but, to my 
no ſmall diſappointment, found he had 
ploughed it up the week before. From the 
contents of that letter, I was much ſurprized 
at finding this; becauſe, Mr. B3—— ſpeaks 
of it as an excellent plant. I ſhould, 1 
ever, remark, that the reaſon of leaving 
it no longer, was the want of ſheep to 
paſture it; it not ſuiting Mr. Baldwin to 
keep flock. enough to feed it. 
Three acres of Lucerne, af this g tle- 
man's, made me ſome amends; aborititwo 
- acres' are drilled in rows, two feet aſunder, 
and the third' tranſplanted at the ſame -dif- 


tance. It is two years old; I found it 


two 17 7050 wy inches high, "thick an I 


ff ͤ 
and had been cut once before this year; 
_nſed chiefly for the ſoiling horſes, and for 
feeding four cows. The foil is a ſandy loam, 
of a dark colour, appeared to me admira- 
ble turnip-land, and if deep enough, would 
bear fine carrots; yields good barley, as 
appears by a piece in the ſame field adjoining: 
The drilled equal to the tranſplanted ; but 
then it | ſhould” be remembered, that the 
Rev. Mr. Harte, the famous director of tlie 
tranſplanting method, orders the plants to 
be ſet at the diſtance of three feet four inch- 
es, for the benefit of effectual ploughing 
between the rows. Beſides Lucerne, Mr. 
Baldwin has ſome experiments in ſmall, on 
timothy, bird-graſs, Oc. The former is 
coarſe, thin, and poor; and is, I am per- 
ſuaded, a worthleſs plant; his bird-graſs is 
very thick and very fine ; his filver hair- 
graſs the ſame, but not ſo delicate; and 
another very thick one, which I apprehend 
is the fine- bent, the ſame. For the clear- 
ing of crops, ſown in rows, Mr. Baldwin 
has invented a ploughing harrow; which 
I took a draught of. See Fig. IV. The 
chief uſe of it is for looſening the intervals, 
not cleaning them. I cannot omit mention- 
ing the extreme politeneſs, with which this 
_ gentleman (rho is exceedingly zealous for 
the good of agriculture) receives all, who 
make any inquiries concerning his manner 
of 3 the plants I have menti- 
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Since the taking the minutes of this tour 
I have received two letters from this very 
able eultivator concerning the above exper 


ments; in the laſt. of which Mr. Boltwin is 
ſo obliging as to allow me to publiſh ſuch 


 _Jows: 


| ports of both. as relate to agriculture. 
the firſt, ho. eee write e 


„ The 11 whiel1 an muet1 
pleated to find met with the approbafion of 

a gentleman of your knowledge in agricul- 
acl contains ben 4 en the or 


of it, * ben rentertber, u this. 


that part of it marked (4), contains Ms 
acres of Lucerne, tranfplanted in Septem- 
ber 1764; that part marked (5), containing 
an acre, was drilled by Hand the 2& of My 
1965, fothat you find this to be the thirs 
year, of both. The tranfptanted was firſt 
hoed in November 1564, and coſt 6 6. per 
acre ; the price we Belt em here for one hoemg 
of turnips; it was m April fol- 
Towing and coft ro v. an — The weed- 
ing by hand the drifled acre, ſown as above, 
the 2d of May, coſt the middle of June fol- 
lowing 12 5. Fer acre: the produce of both 


theſe pieces in 1 66, was very trifling, 
though I muſt FL u that 9 4 2 
ry dry ſummer. In 1766, I began to cut 
It the 28th of April, when it ferved my 
horſes and cows fix weeks, 4. e. to the -th of 


June; 


r 


15 June 3 on the 3th of uh, I cut the whole 3 | 


acres for hay, it produced about 3 loads; and 
about 3 loads more on the 15th of Augu/t fol- 
lowing. The fourth crop, which was pretty 

. vod. [fed off with my cows and ſome ſheep. 


Dinas Fear 1 began to cut it on the 11th of. 
May, and fed 5 horſes (and 4 cows Ocaſional- 


ly) till the aoth of Fuze, 6 weeks; when I 


mowed the remainder, being about an acre, 
and it yielded. I load of hay. But deter- 


minations by the eye, as to quantity, being 
very uncertain, I weighed mine at different 


periods, and found on the zoth of May, one 


* — 


rod of drilled lucerne weighed 95 . On 


4 


the gth. of June, one rod of tranſplanted 
weighed 80 b. and on the 20th of the ſaid 


month, a rod of the ſame weighed 120 4 
On the ſame day I prevailed on a neigh- 


bouring gentleman to weigh a rod of broad- . 


caſt Lucerne, the weight of which, with 
; | ſome graſs and weeds, was: 138 K. 


But to come yet nearer to the point, 


which J obſerve you are, as I was, very anx- 
ious to know, I mean the real produce of 
an acre of Lucerne, I have now the ſatis- 


faction of informing, you, that fome of the 


gentlemen and Jjobbing coachmen in my 
neighbourhood being deſirous of ſoiling their 
| horſes with Lucerne, I readily: agreed to 

do it for them at the ſame price they 


for tares, that is, 7 d per bundle of 60 I. 


or 6 f. a week a horſe; from hence I was 
much pleaſed: with diſcovering that one rod 
with anather, the ſecond crop, yielded from 


/ 


60 to 
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6 to 64 1b. that a large coach horſe would. 
eat about go lb: in 24 hours, and that an 
acre would ſerye 5 horſes" 21 days; this 
comes at once to your point of enquiry of 
the number of weeks and number of horſes 
an acre of lucerne will maintain; it alſo 


ſhows you that my method of culture is ſu- 


perior to yours, ſince 5 horſes will eat an acre 
of yours you ſay in 9 days; indeed I have 


long been of opinion that 3 feet 4 inches, 


the diſtance yours is in the rows, notwith- 
ſtanding the great authorities you have for 
it, is by no means neceſſary for the plant, or 


_ beneficial to the cultivator. Cleaning Lu- 


cerne in rows by hand- hoeing is much too 
expenſive, I could not bear it, and was 
therefore never at reſt till I had invented an 


inſtrument that would do it as well or better; 


laſt October I was happy in ſucceeding in this 


— 


important point; I call it a horſe-hoe, (See 


Fig. IV.) with this inſtrument I cleaned my 
field very well the latter end of Oclober laſt 
in 2 days with one man, a horſe and a boy 
to lead it ; ſo that this heavy expence I have 
reduced to 1 5. 64. or 2 5. an acre. Soon 


after the field was thus cleaned, I began to 


think it would be a great acquiſition if 
I could invent an inſtument that would 
work deep in the narrow ſpace between the 
rows,as a hoeing · plough; accordingly I went 
to work again, and ſucceeded to my with ; 

with this on the 179th of laſt November, 1 
hoe-ploughed my 3 acres of lucerne 5 or 


6 inches deep, after which, as well as 1 
| or- 


at 


. + 
former e horſe-hoeing, 1 n 7 
ed the field acroſs. with common harrows, 
and carted off near 8 loads of weeds; thus it 
lay till I began: to cut it the th of Maylaſt, | 
Aa ter which, ag we went on „ once a week, 
we horſe-! this I. all 0 repeated after 
the ſecond cutting, and, the third crop, 
Which is now very clean, and is 10 inches 
high. Thus I bave the vanity to think, * 
have brought the culture of Lucerne to a 
very ſure and profitable method, and great- 
1y reduced the expence of - cultivating it. 
Drawing the drills, ſawing, the. ſeed. by 
hand, and covering it by 2 little boys at 
5 43 a. day, and 2 men at 20 4. coſt me for 
drilling an acre. of Lucerne, about 10 7. 
Raiſing the plants, ploughing and-planting 


8 the tranſplanted Lucerne, coſt me; about 
© 39. 4. an acre... . DEE. n os 
+ The: ablation you . on my 'bar- #5 


ley (o), as being under ſeeded, leads me to 
acquaint you With the experiment going 


forward there: As I had obferved that Lu- ' 


cerne the firſt) year. yielded bu t little, LwWas 
deſirous of removing that o objection; ac- _ 
. cordingly that piece of about 14 acrewas 
Down with 35 buſhels of barley N 20th of 
March laſt and, the, 8 h. oth, and roth of 
April, it Was "drilled wit e 
being a continuation f thoſe in (b); as 
want to bring the whole field into Lucerne, 
and (e) was formerly a little ſeparate field, 


| the bank 1 therefore 1 ace laſt year & 
. . to 
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to make it one field; if Iſucceed, vou tiny 8 


avail yourſelf of my method. 
In regard to the quantity of fee · cord 


moſt proper for an acre, me 7 may be, and 
is ſaid on both ſides. If 1 had the plea- 
ſare of being with you, I ſhould have 
\ ſhewn you a 4 acre field of oats adjoining 
to the ny 85 which the farmers in ge- 
neral lay at 5, and ſome at 6, garters, 
yet only ro buſhels were ſown. Dung is 
very dear in my neighbourhood, and I dref- 
ſed this field with lime, which. being un- 


known as a manure about me, di verted the 


farmers, but now they fee I was right. 
The reaſon of my ſowing thin here, was 


on account of the Lucerne to be fown upon 


\ It, but from the rankneſs of the crop bf 
oats, J am fearful of my ſuccefs.'' F have a 
13 acre field of oats that would have af- 
forded you much entertainment, too much 


indeed from the various From A ge in it 
for me to mention here.— In regard to 


natural graſſes, I begin to think our forefa- 
_ thers eren happy in diſcovering 1 gh 


Timothy is very coarſe; and bir 00 


nothing: 


If your buſineſs or -pledton bring wk 


_ this Gay again, I hope you will favour me 


— more of # re — 8 55 9 al- 


* 


\ 


E K 20 | 
ways happy when I can. be be of Grxice þ to 
2 gentleman i in matters of is lern 


3 Ai. Sir, . 1 | 
{ 008 Moſt obedient, * 

5 ddl wp or | 
Sede ee 1 w 
. 22 45 as, "ol 


In his frond ſetter," this kabelcut es- 
waer ed himſelf as follows : Cs. 
Fan deſire me to give. you ſome 
information en the progrels of my 
Lucerne, and that I would confent to your 
Publiſhing an extract from the, letter ! wrote 
Aan lat Fear, in goſwer to your enquiries 
Alter it. 
An xegard't to m field 7 Lucerne, T muſt 
_ Anfarm you that it continues in a flourifh- 
Ang ſtate, and that 1 uſe no other inſtru- 
ments in cleaning it than my horſe-hoe, and 
 hoe-plough.: 1 don't Ibo, that this has 
Deen © favourable ſealon for the growth of . 
Lucerne, but the ng rains ave been 
very ſerviceable to it on my gravelly foil, 
yet the cold winds have ſeemed to blight it; 
however, on the gd of laſt month a rod of 
drilled weighed 108 lb. and on the 8th, a 


tod of pa re L wvighed 20% and yeſ- 


. ed be th w. Anh wh FC . Pens 


y . * though in ant work, 


bas s n . And "#9, are 
N oN 22 „ 5 not 


Fe * 25 +: *J * 
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If you think what 1 have now told you; 


i perſect good — but! is 


or what I ſaid in my former letter, will 


be of any ſer vice to the publick, you are 
uite welcome to inſert it, as you deſire, 


in your Su dure Tour; for nothing gives 


me greater pleaſure than being ſervicea- 


ble to my country, in the cauſe of agri- 


culture. . 


yo have juſt ſown bite turneps, ach 


| plou mp, for more, and' in order. to avoid © 
the fl tow to every quart' of turnep- 


fred, A pint of raddiſn ſeed. This meth: 


am 11 500 to 1. . a 225 Who 4525 fea 


f 24 
tg : 
> FEY 5% „ 
144 10 


7 1750 bo "PE, hs en y J 105 at tings youth 
town, Tom? n do me the favour; to ſp pend a 
der Me me at Wai de common. 5 e : 4 5 
# 1 Ji fot Bock 110 ele been 7 19 
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the intereſts of the community, but ſo 


Ry 
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eh conſents. to the publication of theie 
minutes, with, the ſame. excellent deſign 
From the abgve-inſerted regiſter, it is on. 
dent that Mr: Baldwin has carried the cul- 
ture of Lucerne to- very great perfection; ; 
An acre laſting 5 horſes three weeks, is, at 
the rate of keeping, 24 ſix weeks, NED, 
at, 6.5. per horſe, per week, amounts to 
4 J. 10 5. each cutting; and if we ſuppoſe 
the 11th of May, the mean time of the firſt 
cutting, there will, to the end of September, 
be four cuttings or 18 J. per acre. I ap- 
prehend a fourth of this ſum may be de- 
duced: for the expence of carrying the Lu- 
Herne to the ſtables of the owners of the 
. horſes, - with, the at tendant charges, after 
which there remain 13 J. 107. From this 
ſum, if we deduct the ex nces of cul- 
ture, 4 the n will be neat 750 | 


duce. HW 


KEE 2X4 


Kok oi to cach cutting, at 2 7. Ee 
make 8 . Four .cuttings at. 2 7. 6 d. or 
10 f. One annual hand-weeding, and clean- 
ing the rows, which. neither horſe· hoe nor 
hoe-plough can effect; this cannot be leſs 
than 10. Theſe expences amount to 2 J. 
18 7. which, deducted from 13 J. 105. 
there remain 10-4, 12 5. clear profit. - This 
calculation may not be exact, but I appre- 
hend, from the tenor of the preceding let- 
ters, that it is not far from the truth: 


| ee it approves r 9 that Lu- 
* 35 cerne 


| Fo 182 - þ: 

cerne thus managed is an object of very 
ous mportance. Where the price of oil. | 
Ing is not ſo great as 67. per week, the pro- 


15 portion may be calculated by any one. 


© » The particulars inſetted above are not 
explicit in the compariſon ; the tratiſplant- 
ed Lucerne ſeems to excel the drilled, 
which is not to be wondered at, as the 

plants enjoy im that method, a greater ſpace 
and ffeet air, and are alſo much ca- 


ter cleaned; the fuperior weight of otie 


dutting of broad- caſt ſhould not be taken 
as a proof of general ſuperiority, for it pro- 
bably was not cut ſo often as either the ttanſ- 
planted or the drilled: am a little ſur- 
pPriſed, however, that the product of the 
laſt year was not equal to übe preceding, 
for Lucerne en improves to the age 


Ff five es * But it ſhould be remarked, 


by any huſbandman wlto is induced to at- 
tempt the culture of Lucerne from Mr. 
Baldwin's ſucceſs, that the expences will 
tun much higher if the above mentioned 
jnſtruments are not uſed, as the difference 

between them and hand-work i is _y mate. 5 


rial. 
LABOUR. 


I winter, 1 J. 6 d. a day. SE, 
In {una from 20 a. to 2 6, without | 
#1 Reaping corn; 6 7. to 77 Sir acre. 8 8 
Mowing ditto, 17. 6 d. to 2 6 
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hs my way back to the great Eſſex road, 
119 ped, and viewed IWanſtead houſe, the 
Feat 17 the Earl Tilney, which is a very mag- 
nifioent palace. It is built of Portland tone, 
with a rag grand portico in the center, 


ſupported by large Corinthian pillars; un- | 


der which is the landing- place, from a 
double ſtone flair-caſe, which leads to the 
grand hall. This room is 53 feet long, by 
45 broad; the ornaments conſiſt chiefly of 


15 two antique ſtatues, on marble pedeltals 


Livia and Domitian ; and three large pic- 
tures by Caſali, Corialanac, Porſenna, and 
| Pompey taking leave of his family. Theſe 
pieces are not in that maſter's beſt manner; 
the colours are too tawdry; nor is the beau- 
ty and delicacy of the female figures ual 
to many I have ſeen by that painter. The 
| door-caſes of this room are plain, but little 
; . tho' in a good . The chimney- 
8 cavy. 

From the hall, we were conduQed to the 
left, into a dining-room of 27 feet ſquare; | 
out of that into a drawing-room of the 
ſame: dimenſions; from that into a bed- 
chamber of 24 by 20, and through that in- 
to two light 5 theſe rooms form the 
front line to the leſt of the hall. There 
is nothing remarkable in their furniture; 

but I obſerved, among other modern pic- 
tures, that of a Turki/s lady, which pleaſed 
me. You will excuſe me giving you my lit- 
le criticiſms; I am no connoiſſeur in pain+ 
Men: and may be ſo gothic as to praiſe a 
5 N 3 pie 


5 '£ Y + i 
by a "modern artiſt, when an ant 
3 one MSFT”: TS 8 be 2 
The ſuite of perten to the naht r 
the hall, conſiſts of, iſt, A Ne 
25 ſquare; then a drawing room, 30 by 
| 297: He chimney- piece in this Wen is 
elegant; an eagle taking up a ſnake, in 
white marble, is let into the center of it. 
The next is a bed- chamber, 25 by 22; and 
out of that we entered the ball room, which 
runs the whole breadth of the houſe, and 
connects the front line of apartments with. 
the back ſuite. This room is 75 by 27 
very elegantly fitted up with gilded orna- 
ments of all kinds. But I ſhould remark, 
that the gilding being all on brown, is by no 


means ſet off with ſuch luſtre and brilfiancy 5 = 


as chat at eta, to, 
From the ball- room, turniug to the bee 
fs: we entered another Rate bed-charn? 
ber, '27 by 22. From that into a dreſfing - 5 
room, 27 by 25; then into an antichamber, e 
40 by 27; the chimney- piece White marhle 
and elegant; marble tables fine. Next 
came the ſaloon, 30 ſquare; chamhey- Pie 
white marble and pretty; then another din- 
ing-room 40 by 27, ornamented with three 
large pictures, by Caſali » Alexander direct- 
ing Apelles to paint Campaſpe, who is ſit- 
ting naked in a chair, is beautiful, the naked 
well coloured, and the whole figure entie- 
ing; but there is a ſtrange ſwelling in her 
thigli. The next piece is the Continence „ 
_ a poor one; the lady is by no means 
n | POS tempting, 


7 


. . . 
5 terjptia ae has Scipio any chibg t ie leaſt 
characteriſtick in his countenance... - Sophon= 
355. taking poiſon, is the third; ſhe is al 
infipid- figure, and takes the“ poiſon as ſhe 
wlld luck à roſe; but wil Wut any of. 
that noble heroiſm of ſoul, Which ſpeals a 
contempt of the fear of death. The cblours 
in all theſe pieces are too glaring.” From 
this room we entered a drawing one, 27 
12 then another bed- chamber, 27 by 
21 ; very elegant, hung with eritnſon vel- 
yet; bed the ſame and lined with an Indian 
- fattin, white, trailed with coloured flow- 
ers. Laſtly a dreſſing room, 26'by'18; or- 
naments richly” gilt. The ſuite of rooms on 
N ſide; is, in the Whole, 260 feet. 
Under the hall is a very noble arcade; 
hit of which is a common dining-parfour, 
40 by 35 but of which we entered a 
breakfaſt-room, 30 by 25; elegant indeed: 
Prints paſted on a buff (pale yellow colour 
eld) paper, with engraved borders; and P 
diſpoſed in a manner which diſplays e 
tate. The prints are of the very beſt Sel 
ters, and the ornaments elegant. -I can- 
not help preferring the taſte of this room to 
Lady Townſhena's 's Arefſing-room; above: men- 
tioned. 54 
-Wanſtead -upon the whole, is one e ofiths 
nobleſt houſes in England. The magnificence 
: of having 4 ſtate bed-chambers, with com- 
plete apartments to them; and the ball! 3 
room are ſuperior to an thing of the kind — 3M 
in i Homghtds, Holtam, lenheim, or W. ilton 5 
9 | 4 But 


„ I OL. 
But each of thoſe houſes are ſuperior to this 
in other particulars; and to form a complete 

Fu mething muſt be taken from all. 
In reſpect of elegance of architecture, Wan. 
foes is ſecond, to Ho/kam, What a build- 
ing would it be, were the wings added ac+ 


- cording tothe firſt deſign] an 
From Wan/tead, I took the direct road to 
Herd ; which afforded me a pleaſure ſupe- 
rior to that, which any palace could confer; 
for I found there a huſbandry more perfect 
(that is profitable) than any I ever met 
with: the particulars of jt are worthy of 
your attention. At bel Bi 
The farms are neither very large nor 
ſmall; 2004, a year is reckoned a large one, 
and the land letts, at a medium, at 1 . 105. 
per acre, The courſe of crops moſt com- 
mon 1s, 1. Fallow; 2. Wheat. 3. Oats, 
4 Turnips, . 8. Barley. 6, Clover and 
ray-graſ 7. Potatoes. Their potatoes ·huſ- 
bandry is admirable; they dig ia the clover 
(and natural graſs, when they break it up 
the ſame) about February, and immediately 
dibble jn potatoes ſetts, four inches deep, 
and from eight to ten inches ſquare. Be- 
fore they come up, they hoe the ground 
perfectly clean; and after they appear, twice 
more. They dig them up with a three 
pronged fork, and generally before they 
are half grown. I ſaw them taking up ſeve- 
ral crops; the-reaſon of this earlineſs is the 


great price potatoes bear in ſummer. The 
andlord of the red. Hon at Mord, fold — 


* x 


* 


—! 1 - 23P | 
mods as they grew, without any expence 
of taking up, the day, I was there ¶ Ju the 
222 9:4; And ſome Vine who had _ 
bited about two acres of ley · land, of. My. 
Fobn/lon, the brick - merchant, took up 40 
ſacks: per nore : which amounts to above 2000. 
per acre, The crop I viewed; it was dibbled 
romiſcuouſly. Theſe Iriſhmen, hired tho 
land at 4 /. an acre. It was once very com- 
mon to have all the potatoe-grounds be- 
| longing to them, but of late the farmers have 
ot pretty much into the culture themſelves, 
Mr. Johnſtan, above-mentioned, at the 
time that he lett the ley to ſome Viſt labour- 
ers, offered them at the fame price, the 


"ſurface of very _ quantity of mud, 5 


| thrown out ot a canal in his garden, but 
they refuſed it; upon which he directed 
them to plant it on his own account; and ro 
their ſurprize, it turned out by much the 
beſt crop of the two But to return 
to the general huſbandry around Lord. 

For wheat they plough four times; ſow 
two buſhels; and reckon 3z quarters a mid- 


dling crop. They give three or four earths 


for barley, ſow three buſhels ; and 5 quar- 
ters a middling crop. They plough thrice 
for oats, which is extraordinary, ſow four 
buſhels ; and 6 quarters they reckon a me- 
dium. ,For turnips, they ſtir, four times, 
. ſow before midſummer, and feed off with 
cows and ſheep; always hoe twice, ſome- 
times thrice, They plough only with horſes, 
„ Fhey reckon two tuns about a middling crop. 
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two to A: -plough, and do an Rs IE 
As to the: :neral economy. of 5 0p Bn 
take the following ſketch.of one I met with. 

Rent 200 J acres 200, nearly all arable. 

Ten (horſes ; ſuckled 200 ſheep, and kept 
two men and two boys, /and-fix; labourers 
all the year. 5 IT hog I g 
mer on 2e 8 Aue " 
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To winter 1 2 4 7 7 a 400 hk 05 We 
4 hay-time, 17. 6 4. and 1 3. 

eaping wheat 5 f. an acre. 
Mowing ſpring-corn, from 15. 64. to 2 7 
Hoeing turnips, 5 5. for twice. . | 
a "Uk for Potatoes, 24d. 3 4. and 44 
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"Coals,- 19. 9579, 1 per buſhel. 


* ſhould FR told. you, that the land- | 
Jord of the red. yon, was this year offered 
7 1. an acre, for a ſmall field of garden 
peaſe, drilled in rows, three feet: efantes, 
to be taken off in time for turnips; but re- 
fuſed 8 

My inquiring after the: agriculture of! the 5 
neighbourhood, brought me u. Je 


With the A of Mr ohnſton, 
3 2 K's 3203 SY 305,274 Y 


| ; 0 ” 453 11 
Above mentioned hey experi- 
on Lugergie and —— hy Four years 
dgd laſt ſpring; he-mark'd; 3 | 
_ ofrlandiy: 1 27 aaa 3 de 
as appears by a large gravel-fit-adjoining. 
One acte he ſowed with 2. 5 
another withthe-ſame, over har ley, broad: 
cnſt : the third he divided into three parts, 
and drilled them at two feet, two feet, fix 
inches, and three fett diſtance. On the 
corn acre he ſowed five pecks, which yield- 
ed him 45 buſhels; an 12 very ſuxr 
riſing. | Mr., Johaſton aſſured me of the 
accuracy af this,aocount,. 2 be few 2 bar- 
ley meaſured himſelf. Aeg bac ident 7* 
The general. reſult of the! experiment, hi- 
therto, ist that the drilled- Lucerne is al- 
ways earlier than the broad-caſt; but not ſo 
mich as to ariſe to one cuiting in the whole 
Fear, the latter being cut as often as the ſorr 
mer- 1nc;aefubdcor. quantity there is no 
2 the broad-caſt: yielding nearly 
double to the drills, conſequently ar Heer 
ſlon gives it the preferengeʒ nor can he yat 
determine howWalong it will laſt in the 
ground. The acre 5 was ſowyn without 
eorn, caſt him near two guineas ag. vlean'; 
but after thefirſt year ha weeded all the 
broad - caſt piece with an harrow of his on 
-contrivance.:! See Fig. Veo 1 Vorw. n. O 
-5tiThe: 1 aue enden Vid .moangggh 
preſſing it do vun hy the ban cut dgep, 
and tear up lb ther wegdsszit xe pieces ggf 
which it is compoſed, are Rout. and heaxyn 3 
2 Tos 6 en | W 5 
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Another purpoſe, for which! —— 
| found 2 e ex 7 u ſefol ia, the 
lows. The The diilled acrt .of Lucerne was 
kept elean the-firft year, with hand- hoes 
alone ; but ſince it has been cleared with 
_ horſe-hoey likewiſe of Mir. Fohigfor's inven» 
tion; the thought of which) he ſeems? to 
have taken from M. du \Cnfeaeuicar'sdou- | 
dle oultivator. See Fig. V. 
This hoe feems broken off - before; be- 
dadſe it goes on to the carriage of the plough 
hen uſed. The two feet Gille of Lucerne 
1 ſomething more than the t | 
he broad-caſt piece, when I viewed it, was 
12, 16, and 18 inches high, and had been 
dot twice; the drills were juſt cut the 
third time. Laſt year, the whole three acres 
fed eight horſes, from the 2d of ay to the 
vnd of September e they eat, beſides, an acre 
If taros; but as a part of the Lucerne we 
ſet aſide for cutting into chaff, lr. Faln- 
Nom calculates; that che three acres, in * 
fect, maintained them during that time. 
he Burnet experiments conſiſt | of - anie- 


| 2608, drilled! two foet afunder, and ſowed 


twelvemonth:-and:fown'in drills, 
ae feet, laſt Auguſt ; they were both ſtan- 
for ſcody not having been cut this year; 
Toth very fine crops, put the latter remarlo- 


the produce of the root; both of which 
very 8 and Seen, Ng -groeds- 


nes 2 0 i 5 "6. NEL? TO Xg A790 11197 
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ih | 607 4 85 
5 bete 2 by — the whole, at found 
1 very great 71 nt upon this dty gra- 
velly land; Wbleh, however, has ſuch a de- 
gres of tichnels- in ib. bend to be worth JO. - 
= acre. E nin Al 
The land bannt very good from I 
ford uite to Ghelmsford, around ' Burntwood, 
eh is 19 mies fr Im Loaudom; it lets, in 
general, at 20 5. an acre: But he petatoe 
cuſture i is entirely done with, in three or 
miles this fide of Lord; although the 
foil is as good at's greater diſtance, and Low- 
don near enough for the bringing any kind 
of mänures. Se "profitable" as the growth 
of this root is, 1 was f te Kin the 
cultivation of it extended ne further. Be- 
tweets 1 rateſtone and Chelmsford; the value 
| of tand ' xclines 3 it Tetts around: 2 a mode- 
ratz price, confiderfrig the diſtance from Low 
Hom; from 7 5.' to 1 J. per acre: che farms 
are not r ones, from 20 l. and 30 . 
ta > or 300 Their courſe'of crops, moſt 
common, is, T. Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. 
Oats, or peaſt; if ' the former, then, 4. 
Clover and tay-grifs, for one or to years; 
but if peaſe, then fallow again; or turnips. 
They. —.— three or four times for wheat, 
on. two buſhels; and reckon a middling 
op, at 2 qua arters and an half. For oats 
n they plough but once, fow our Wali and 
reckon three, quarters, the medium Some- 
times they ſo beans, for wdich n 
give but one ek two buthels; K 
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I forgot to al No che a bat two. Bor. 

es in a plough, and do an acre'a day. 

I aſked a little farmer, in this neighbour- 
hood, What was the employment of the 
labourers wives and children? Drinking tea, 
he replied; and I cannot but remark, that | EG 
1 found! the cuſtom almoſt qc i 
e * not WL nh, hs e 
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wer now. 1 35 e at Cheimeford,” 
and the concluſion of my journey, thro' a 
country already deſcribed; you muſt allow 
me here, to finiſh this Letter, and my Tour. 
In my next I ſhall make ſome remarks o 


the wohler of * POR minutes, and 
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« "ah +: dingham i is exceſſive bad z and from Suabn - 
, to within three miles of Bury, 7 5 
worſe. Their method of mending ay . 


clu 
nutes; and aim, at leaſt, 


country, acquired on the ſpot. 
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py flatter myſelf, prove this little, Journey!to 
at leaſt, not WOE; uſeleſs,.. 1 
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5 = ae Er. 7 22 0 by 
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this place to Bury, that the road to He- 


laſt mentioned road, I found exce 


"HE abſurd ; for i in nine parts out of ten of ' 7 


the ſides are higher than the middle, And 
the middle and the gravel they bring i in, is 
nothing ut a yellow loam, with a few 
ſtones in it: through which the wheels of a 
light chaiſe cut as eaſily ad in ſand, with 
the addition of ſuch floods of watery mud, 
as render this road, on the Whole, in- 
= to: bie but an ie . ale 
ance "$1528 50 5 7 
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ood my promiſe. of drawing ſome con- 
Hoa ons from the variety „ mi- 
ſhewing' you 

the uſe attending a knowledge of the © ws . 
culture, and rural œconomies of our own 
I. flatter 
+ myſelf, that my arduous inquiries will not 
m—_ . trivial or uſbleſs, but * bi 
e N 
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bibit ſome local poculiarighls: in n 
huſbandry, which ought to become more 
general; and by comparing every Where 


; the Prices . of laboyr and pr rovifion, ſce if a 


Another : : Barley and ba. 


balance can poſſibly be diſtoveret. 


Wirhout further introduction, I ſhall 
beg in with the erops, which in ſame places 


"a. ſo much fuperior to- others; and ęx- 


amine what reaſons are apparently the 


cauſe; at the fame time remarking. if there 
is a general balance between the regt and 


the produce. 


In the improved vg in ; Norfolk, The" 
| the mean produce of wheat, 4 mein 
Of barley;-- en e 
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rent bears no ſort of proportion to the pro- 


duce of the ſoil, but is guided totally by 
accident. It is extremely remarkable, 
that the mean quantity of wheat, on the 
richeſt ſoils, and with the beſt huſbandry, 


ſhould? never exceed 6 ,quarters and 4 an 


>. 7 


UE "t97 1 
Aire and that in the neighbourhood of the 
capital itſelf. 1 very much queſtion: whe- 
5 ther I ſhould ever find a greater produce, 
if this Tour was extended over the whote 
kingdom. If the 
Huſbandry would not admit a greater crop, 
_ "Tfhould not be ſurprized at this!; but it is 
an abſolute fact, that 18 quarters of wheat 


Have been produced by a ſtatute acre of 
land, in the common method of cultivation: 


that "Ty," by the broad caſt ſowing. The 
immenſe deficiency, therefore, of the gene- 


rality of erops muſt be owing to the farmers 


ſowing their ground too often, or to a want 


of ſufficient tillage, or plentiful manuring. 
There are ſtrong reaſons for attributing it 


its! theſe” cauſes; it is remarkable, that the 


"Uling ſoil at beſt; the Kentiſb one, but im- 
proved by Taftring to a great pitch. The 
Bert greateft produce of Wheat, is from the 


es farms in 5 oe; both a naturally 
tby means of ex- 


Had ſoil for that grain; 
cellent management, made to yield mote 
than others e een the rent! Fhe next 


is about Tfor#! in Eſes, and the improved 


lands 1 in Norfolk; which are foils: very far 


from being Well adapted 20 this grain, and 


"yet the ei 
Ver bende able Upon 
1407 N naturally "the worſt, bur N 


they are made to produce Date 
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juarters, 2 2 medium, growing , on. the | 
The "facts: ſhould: give all 8 

Fe + joſ idea of the vaſt: importance of proper 

tillage, cropping, and manures; that there 

be always a ſuffleiency of the firſt and laſt, 
and never too much of the other. Since 
very poor ſoils, and even ſuch as have been | 

: er barren, are made by theſe means to 
exceed the naturally fertile ones in produce. | 

Natural fertility is conſequently of long 

And and the rents of courſe high, the 

farmers therefore think they cannot pay | 

_ | +their:reats- if-their-land be not almoſt per- 
petually cropped; not from a real height in 

the rent itſeif, but from the compariſon-they 

make with others who pay. leis. But theſe, 
onthe contrary, knowing how much more 
is paid by others, and being impreſſed. from 
cuſtom, as it were, with a an idea, that rent 
is no great matter, are not induced to paſs 
by the fallow ) years, or thoſe of reſt un- 
der graſſes: and the ſame contraſt holds 
with reſpect to manures be who pays a 
trifle, thinks he can afford to manure for 
that reaſon, and thoſe who pay five times as 
much, are perſuaded they cannot therefore 
venture any/expence.of [that ſort ;; the c. 
Es og of which circumſtance.is, N : 
© mer, upon poor land, are more able to- SE 

- great prioe for a had ſoil, than the lter 5 
| are a ſmall rent for a good one The rich 5 
neſs of the land is not 3% of { | 


hn» mn to the enn 0 i 
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Asa relpect-4 — — pee 

or at . ** ery generally gultivated, the 
profit appears to be vaſtly greater, than from 
natural graſs, his is particularly the caſe, 
with hops about Hedingham and Harnbam e 
a middling crop, at the former place, amounts 
to 35 J. an gere; and at the latter, more 


8. iadeed exceedingly. great; but allowing 
tor any little exaggeration in the account, 
yet great daductions may he made, and 
vaſt profit left; beſides, the rent of the land 
there xiſes to a greater priee than in any 
part of the kingdom I am acquainted with, 
even to 
mon huſbandry ever equals thoſe products 
of hops; nor are the expences upon them 
ſo great, ag te teduce hop planting to a 
mean with the general agriculture, for they 
ſeldom, rife to 204 an acre * Hedingham, 
And not much above 30 /. at Farnham. 
But as theſe expences are infinitely greater 
than what attend the uſual ſyſtem of farm 
ing. much fewer people have the ſubſtance 
| necellary for undertaking this garden huſ- 
batidry; which. endam the profit me more 

confiderable; TEC 3323 bn £ 51F Ta 25 
Fr great — af; 6 
fields which; would roduce hops equally 
with any abet Healing ham, and that lett 
for a common rent, in Which the hop cul- 
Nurs, acdc an infioite-improvolhent: 
7 94 8 but 
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WS). 7 
but common farmers; and even the gen ra- 
lity of landlords, have no ſtrong ideas of 
the utmoſt profit to which Our Tue: em- 
ploy their foils: PA BL | LAS 

Next to hops, Pulses [EE moſt b be⸗ 
neficial vegetable that 1 have met with. 
Their culture in Eſſex is exceedingly. profi- 
table; taken up in July, — are not 
above one fourth grown, they yield 40 Tacks 
per acre. on a medium, and in money, from 
286 J. to 35 J. an acre; ſometimes more, 
which is very great; nor are the lexpences 

upon them high; ; and a peculiar benefit at- 
tending them, is the excellency of their na- 
ture, in ſweeting arid ameliorating the ſoil; - 
the extreme” thickneſs of ſhade” they yield 
covers the ſoil entirely, and renders it very 
mellow; they find them the beſt ron 
for any kind of grain. 400 00 

It is aſtoniſhing their culture is not more 
common; for any ley ground does for them 
. _ is tels melts "a theo worſt _ 


| — are ee des non⸗ | birgy very. gs 
London, the argument proves nothing againſt 
the extenſion / of the practice, decauſe, 
other places are equally. near London, that RB, 
do not plant them; and vaſt tracts of land 
that have water-carriage might convey their 
crops to the capital at a leſsez pence, though 
five times further diſtant, for all the 
ones are carried by land. As Lucerne 
6 mY Burger: are yet cakinmteddhibily' in (all 
| | | quantities; 


ies d 50 whith link ordjh 


Wn ſpeak of them 7855 
when J come*to confi ler what call experi- 
mental agriculture. 9 s 
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he variations I Met vþ wi in the courſes 


of crops—in' the int en of ameliorat- 
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od by esd MA comb i in Buckinghanſtire, not 
at all. 


86: 5 Nor 
_ ate Valt are the crops t t hey raiſe without 
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-*On- the improved Aer is leck, near 


ing ones—and the maxims of allowing 


are great; but leſs in fallowing than an 
other! In the prodi gioufly improved land; 
folk, - fallowing is . known, 


Biiry; the land is never fall * 5 9433 isi 


Between that place and Eavenham, they 


fallow for wheat; ſometimes for barley. 
Between Braintrite: and Chelemford me 

| th wheat and barley. _ 
About Dartford and Shooter” gg hill. i in K. "0 


From "Tetrfor Oxford, 
again, between Frog- mill and 
for barley. „ 

Between 


Mie); ; And 


through all The tract of counfry round 
Briſtol and Bath t6 Deviſe ifes, — ene 
plain. to that welty, and thende ehren 
Wincheſter and Guilford to Sw" +and, laſt- 


wn to: Chelmsford, a line of dent 

240 Miles, it is allfallow. or W ia wen But 
L thould remark, that this uniform huſban- 
dry has no general cauſe i in the nature of the 
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heſ ſe Wo s call for ſome very belouhs 
remarks: 7 we find has nothing: to do 
with them, if the ſoil is in any meaſure to 
be judged of by it; good crops of beans 
proceed from other circumſtances, more than 
from the richneſs, of the land. By eb 


the worſt crops; in this table, are thoſè in 
Monmouthſbire, Glamorgunſtire, and p rt of 
Miliſtire and Humpſtire; the rents of which 


tracts appeat to be, on a medium, as high 
as any of the others; but if you turn to the 
preceding paſſages, wherein an account is 
given of their culture, you will find theſe 
are the only places where they” do not hoe 
them. The medium of thoſe tracts, Which 
hoe, is about 4 qrs. and æ; from whence 
it appears, that thoſe ſlovenly farmers, who | 
. omit this neceſſary operation, loſe, at lea 
the amount of their crops, for want of fol- 
lowing better Tramptes. I. reafoned with 
| ſeveral of them, on this part of their prac- 
tice; but they ſaic, They: never heard - 2 
ſuch a thing, twould never do, and cou, 
not anſwer. 1} 
Mp turnip 8, he dieting is yet great- 
"ben" the" right huſbandry-of:ithat 


= as practiſed ing Noel "Suffolk * 


Eſſer, &c. and. as they are manaped in 
ler, and about Burch Ike, ne near Salichury .: 

for of all crops, none” require Boeihig ſo 
much; 2 there * y ſo well 
for that operation, the value of. the being 
Bt: trifling without it. The extenſive uſe 


of them 1 is known but little of, except in 
Norfolk, | 


7 * 


: 20 1 5 
Norfolk Suffolk ind Efſex,; that is, all the 
uſes to which they, m y . With profit be ap- 
plied, one or two places Wrbepted. found 
nd farmers, but in thoſe oounties, that un- 
derſtood any thing of the huſbandry of fat 
ting cattle with them; feeding lean ſheep, ' 
being the only uſe they put them to. A 
_ univerſal loſs attending, a bad culture of 
| beans and turnips, is. the loſs of a year for a 
Poor crop; for nothing is a better prepara- 
tion for corn, than uſo vegetables, When 

kept perfectly clean, but none worſe, when 

managed in a ſlovenly manner: and accor- 
dingly we find, that where they plough and 
hoe thoroughly, their beſt oy of corn 
ſucceed theſe fallow'ones: 

The clover huſbandry Ifound univerſal, 
from the north of Norfolk) to the farther 
end of Glam: guanſßine. Some variations I 
fotitid in the management of it, but none ſort 
| firikking as thoſe mentioned in the article: of 
turnips. The worſt is the ſowing of hop- 
clover in Wiltſhire and Hamp/tire, Ih 
paltry ſpecies is not. comparable to the com- 
mon broad clover. Ray-graſs is likewiſe 
ſown much too univerſally; I found it fre- 

_ quently on ſoils by far too good for it; broad 
clover alone is „ ene except 

5 on very light land. ö 4 

The vartafihwith the courſes or crops . 
found pretty conſiderable. 

In the marled parts of Nor, it is; 
i 1 Wheat; 1 
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is well manured for, it is a ver 

on rich lands. che in.) Nene 
Between Braintree and Chelmsford "Tn 


1 Fallow, 
a Barley, 
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Nothing can exceed this, courſe upon 
lands too heavy for turnips. Sometimes, 
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they vary it, but for the . 
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. manuring/ can mabe the laſt crop of 
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the cour ween, D bot ford. and Shooter's- 
bill is excellent: ad otS : 
I Peaſe, 
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4 Free | 
About Stokes c in a Ghuefterfhre a j 
8 1 3 
28 1 
gaben. | 
| Botyeen retyid bad o, | 
- a IJ Wheat, © ay g ay | * # 
2 Beans, 75 


This is a range courſe for any ſail. It 
is the ſame between Nvodſtoct and Witney. 


2 Sherborn on br e e 
hire. 


Between Newnbold and Gbepſtorw, Gl acc. 


Ire © 


i 
| 1. Fallow, 
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But of all un I. beg you will remark 
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3 Barley, 
4 Oats, peaſe or beans. 


Between Ajlrerford and Alton, in Ham 
fire a very odd courſe: E 


1 Turni ben 
2 Barle 
. 3 Gra 65, 2 years, 
41 4 Fallow, 
F Wheat, 
6 Barley. 


Between Guifar and Ripley in Surry a 


1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, | 
3 Spring-corn, 
4 — 
6 Beans. 
About Lord in Eſſex . 
| 1 Fallow, 
2 Wheat, 
3 Oats, 
4 Turaips, 
5 Barley, 
6 Clover, 
7 Potatoes. bo: 


There ate more to commend, upon the 
whole, in theſe courſes, than in any other 
article mentioned yet; for the any other 
of introducing a crop of pulſe, roots, or 
graſs between every two of corn, is very 
_ prevalent, and an 2 principle it 1 
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If we except the W elrh courſes, which ar 
very bad, and one or two more, a crop, 
and fallow, or fallow crop, are univerſal. _ 
In the long courſes it appears how ſenſible. 
the farmers are, that corn will not bear any 
' repetitions, with ſo much profit in the long 
run, as by introducing either leguminous 
Ros. AAA ; 
This article of cropping judiciouſly, is 
of infinite importance. How is it poſſible 
that any land, be it ever ſo well ploughed 
and manured, can ſupport four Beceiive 
crops of corn, upon the ſtrength of one 
fallow, according to the cuſtom about 
Co ubridge, in Glamorganshire ? It is abſolute- 
ly impoſſible that good crops can be gained 
by ſuch huſbandry; for the laſt two muſt 
be over-run with frumpery and weeds, 
without any ſtrength. to get the better of 
them. | 8 ; 
No courſe can exceed that of turnips, 
barley, clover, wheat; when the land is ſo 
dry and found as to yield good turnips, and 
admit their being fed or carried off, and at. 
the ſame time rich engygh to produce wheat; 
which circumſtances I take to be of all others, 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of a good ſoil. But even 
this courſe has been found liable to ob- 
jections; in the turnip and clover countries, 
the moſt ſenſible farmers are perſuaded their 
lands become ſurfeited with them; inſo- 
much, that after a long repetition of this 
courſe, ſcarce any turnips can be gained, 
without much dung on the ſame fields, 
| | 1 Which, 
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which; at firſt, produced plentifolly without 
any. And their clovers they find riſe thin, 
die in the winter, and wear out very ſoon. 
The remedy wanting in this caſe, is a ſub- 
ſtitute for each of theſe crops. In light ſoils, 
none are comparable tocarrots and potatoes; 
and T might obſerve that they will grow in 
much heavier ones than commonly i imagin- 
ed. J have cultivated them myſelf, in no 
inconſiderable quantities, on a good wheat 
ſoil, and with great ſucceſs; and in heavy 
lands; cabbaget? hrive, with proper manage- 


ment, in an extraordinary manner. Theſe 


crops would ſerve to vary the courſe 
inſtead of turnips, and the ground 
would bear the repetition of three much bet- 


ter than bf one crop. Inſtead of clover, ſain- 


foine and lucerne ſhould be introduced ; 

which would laſt in the ſoil five years, in 
perfect vigour; and form by that time a turf, 
the breaking up of which, would yield an 
extraordinary profit. I do not, by any means; 


recommend theſe plants to the excluſion of | 


clover, for I am very ſenſible of its prodigi- 


ous value; but only to introduce them in 


rounds, when the ſoil is tired of the lat- 
ter. 

The importance of manuring, I found in 
general better underſtood than I expected. 
_ - Marling has been for many years, and is 


at preſent praQtiſed in the utmoſt Pay ny 1 


* 


Iding of 8 


in Norfolk; where likewiſe the 


ſheep 1s carried on very regularly, and oil- 
«Rs 


17 


1 
2 * 


d „ 

cakes purchaſed, even from Holland, to en- 
rich their wheat lands. The farmers in- 

deed around Lym have tione of theſe ideas, 
or they would not let an htindred load of coal- 
aſhes be waſhed every year into the river. 
About Bury in <uffolk, they purchaſe the 
manures ariſing in that town at vaſt ex- 
pence; and with ſuch ay ph mg: that were 
the town half as big as London, they would 
buy them all. 0 6 | 
Between Sudbury and Braintree in Eſſex, 
they are very careful in forming compoſts 
of chalk, dung and turf. Po 
All round London, at a ſmall diſtance they 
have a proper idea of bringing various ſorts 
of manures ; but at a diſtance of 10, 12, and 
18 miles,«they do not by any means bring a 
twentieth part of the ns, which they 
ought; conſidering what rich ſorts they 
might procure at a ſmall expence. 
I be uſe of lime is perfectly well known 
in the hundreds of Hex, and brought in 
 waggons from a great diſtance, and at a 
| vaſt expence ; even to 101. an acre. Lim- 


ing is likewiſe the great manure in thoſe 


. parts of Vules through which I paſſed. They 


have it amazingly cheap, and find the effects 


2 of it very beneficial. But the Welſi farmers 
are ſtrangely deficient in not folding their 


ſſmeep; many of them have tolerable flocks, 


+ hb : d " I 
EE * 4 
2 


but no ſuch thing as a fold in all the coun- 


try I ſaw. 
The manure ariſing in the farm yards, I 


* 


found every where taken care of, and ſpread 
- — upon 


„„ + Res 
upon the fields. They were carrying it out 
in many places as Ipaſſed along. The mix- 
ing it likewiſe with turf dung in the high- 
Way, I remarked was univerſal. — 

The manure ariſing from burning the ſur- 
face, I firſt met with in G/ouceſter//:re : they 
find it extremely beneficial, if not practiſed 
too often; it cleans the ſoil greatly, and en- 
riches it equally; nor do turnips, parti- 
cularly, ever fail the year they pare and 
burn; and the expence, at which they have 
the operation performed, is very trifling,” 
from 145. to 205. per acre. This method 
would anſwer greatly in many parts of the 
eaſtern counties, but they have no idea of it; 
except burning the ſedgy turf and ſtubble 
in the iſle of Ely. It is, bavond all doubt, the 
beſt way of bre king up eld and bad paſtures, 
and fitting them for corn, It is a ridiculous 
notion, to ſuppoſe it fit only for wet lands, 
: ſince in the parts of Glouce/ter/tire and Wales 

through which 1 paſſed, they practiſed it to 
great profit on very dry ones. 

The variations I found in the article of 
the manner of tillage, were extremely great, 
and form an inſtance of as miſtaken manage- 
ment as any I met with. This will appear 
very evident, from the following table of 
2 ſtrength, and quantity ploughed per 

_ 

N Improved parts of Norfolk. 

Light e e + FO 
2 Horſes, 


2 Acres. | 
TY - | Acroſs 


L 22% 
| Acroſs Suffelk and to Braintree i in Her 
Light, loamy, and ſome heavy, bee 
| 2 Horſes, | 

1 Acre. 
At Lord C/are's in Efex, 
| Loam too heavy for turnips: 
0 Oxen, 5 
I Acre. 
Between Braintree and Chelmsford. 


Mixed ſoils, both light and heavy; ; tur- 
nips and beans: 


3 Horſes, ſometimes four, 
1 Acre. 


Between Adon and Uxbridge, M 40 


Both licht and heavy; turnip and bei: 
land: 


4 Horſes i in a line, 

1 Acre, 
Around Mycomb, in Buckingham/tire 
| Light ſoil ; bears good turnips : N 


kart, often ſix, 
rom 3 to 1 acre. 74 
" Abobt Stoke Church i in Oxfordſtire: 
 Chalky 3 ſoil: * 
; 6 Horſes, 2 
I Acre. 1 


Near Serborn, on Cotſu would-hills, n 


hire. 


| Light, but chalky and poor: 
4 Horſes, 
I Acre. 


From 


— —— — — — 


| 


| 
| 
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* North Leach, through Glouceſterſhire, | 


Monmouthſhire, and Glamorganſhire, 


Light and middling turnip- land, Ge. 


Ei ght oxen; never leſs than ſi! Ix ; or 
"WG. and two horſes, 
From + to 1 acre. 


Between the Deviſes and Salirbury, 
Light and middling ; great quantities of 


4 Horſes, never leſs than three, 
Scarce one acre. 
In the neighbourhood of bath. 
Various ſoils, but in general light: 
8 and g horſes, 
I Acre. 


Through Hamplire. 51525 . 


Light dry ſoil in general ; 
4 Horſes, 
1 Acre. 


Between Guilford aud Cobham i in Surry. 


Much ſand ; and light loam ; 


4 Horſes, and often more, 
it, 6, and 8 oxen, 
+ Acre, light foil. 
f Haw. Reavy. 
About ford, EſJex. 
Gravel: | 


2 Horſes, 
1 Acre. ZI 3 | 
Fay” If 


LEW. 

If you caſt your eye lightly over this table, 
it will ſurely be evident, at once, what a 
waſte of ſtrength is common, thro' nine 
parts in ten of this tract of eee * 
. ſhould remark to you, that in many places 
| where only two horſes plough an acrea-day, 
| e in Suffolk and Eſſex, the ſoil is 

to the full as heavy, as in any of the 
other counties, wherein ſix and eight 
oxen are uſed: ſix horſes I have ſeen at 
plough, upon tilt turnip-land, which was 
evel; where the hills are ſteep, one horſe 
or a yoak of oxen might reaſonably be ad- 
ded ; but the farmers in thoſe parts uſe as 
many in a light level ſand, as in a ſtiff and 
hilly loam; and what is as ſtrange, do as 
(ccc 1 
If the exceſs was only in oxen, the mat- 
ter would not be of ſuch general bad con- 
ſequence ; but to think of innumerable hor- 
ſes being kept to ſtarve the people; which 
is literally the caſe, and merely in compliance 
with the obſtinacy of the low people, (for 
I believe the labourers are the great pa- 
trons of the practice, and will not touch 
a plough without the uſual number of beaſts 
in it) is a public misfortune; to ſee vaſt 
tracts of the kingdom cultivated, with ſuch 
uſeleſs numbers of horſes, and at the ſame 
time worſe managed than other heavier parts, 
where not half the number are uſed, is a 
very melancholy fight ; and ought to influ- 
ence the nobility and gentry, in thoſe miſ- 
taken parts, to uſe all their power with 


their 


Te 
. nas} bi RT 3 
mn tenants, to make them break through 
ſuch vile cuſtoms... | 
Even upon the hills, their method. of 
ploughing is abſurd; for they generally cut 
their furrows up and down the fide, inſtead 
_ . of acroſs it; by which means, twiee the 
ſtrength is neceſſary to plough ;—the good- 
neſs of the land is waſhed out with haſty 
ſhowers ;—and the crop damaged into the 
bargain. In more level countries, I have 
always obſerved; the beſt huſpandmen, di- 
rect the ploughing acroſs the ſlope of an ac- 
cidental hill they may have, for reaſons ob- 
vious enough amongſt. them; but not fo 
plain to idle fellows, in this indolent-coun- 
try, who like to go in poſſees of men and 
beaſts to their work; and who would in- 
ſiſt upon a driver for one horſe, if n were 
brought up to uſe but one. 
In ſhort, I venture to aſſert, that, in all 
the tract of country, which I paſſed, one 
half, at the leaſt, of the draught . — ta- 
ken at a medium, might be diſpenſed with; 
for though in many parts only two horſes 
are uſed, yet the more than double in o- 
thers would allow of half the total being 
deducted. Vou will eaſily concei ve what a 
public benefit this would be. If the cla- 
mours on account of the high prices of pro- 
viſions have a good foundation, they ſhould 
induce theſe miſtaken people, who plough 
with five or ſix horſes, þecauſe their fathers 
did, (and would with 15, had it heretofore 


been the cuſtom) ) to le en the 
F 


; 4 


half, and apply half the land, on which 
they raiſe double the quantity of oats they 
want, to the culture of wheat; and” the 
ground which ſupports them in fummer, 
to the fatting of ſuch cattle as are food for 
man, inſtead of ſuch as come only to the 
kennel. I found the uſe of oxen rather 
wearing out, even in ox counties. Theſe 
remarks remind me of the methods by 
which hogs are in general maintained. 
Thoſe animals are of infinite importance to 
the nation, in ſuch vaſt quanti- 
ties of meat: and if a ſcarcity of proviſions 
in general, is now, or was to be the cafe, 
nothing could ſooner remedy it, than increaſ- 
ing the ſtock of ſwine; a buſineſs infinitely 
more eaſy to perform, than an increaſe of 
ſheep or large cattle, It is remarkable, that 
the huſbandry of feeding hogs with clover, is 
tolerably known only acroſs the county of 
Suffo/k and a part of Eex, of the whole tour. 
They almoſt every where keep no more than 
their mere dairies would maintain, and 
where they were ſmall, their grains and 
_ rubbiſh corn. Between 22 and Wit- 
ney, a clover country, they feed their hogs 
in ſummer with beans, whereas in ga 
it is common to ſhut a parcel of the quar- 
ter or half-grown hogs into a field of clo- 
ver, if it has a pond in it, the latter end 
of May, and never take them out till Mi- 
chalmas; and they are found to thrive in- 
comparably with that food alone. The 
whey,  ſkim-milk, and grains, they _ 
for their ſows and pigs, and other e 
| | . 
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hogs, too young to feed on clover alone: 


nor can a field of that graſs be turned to 
ſo much profit by any other management. 
Lucky hits, may in ſeeding it, turn out to 


vaſt profit; but in more common, and more 


certain ways of managing it, either by ma- 
king hay, or feeding with other cattle, — 
pedlle by hogs is found much ſuperior. - 


cannot, therefore avoid wiſhing, that _ 
excellent article of huſbandry was more 
known | and practiſed; as Jam certain it 


would not only prove of very great uſe to the 
farmers, but yield a much greater plenty of 
pork, than the preſent ſmaller number of 
hogs can do All the farmers I talked with, 
on this ſubject, however, gave, I could per- 
ceive, but little credit to what I told them; 


for their notion of clover is, that *tis twen- 
ty to one, but it burſts and kills half the 
cattle turned into it. A cow or a bullock 


turned in, while wet with the dew, and 


very hungry, will now and then burſt ; but 


I never within my own experience knew it, 
nor ever heard at home, of its ——_— a 
| ho T6 | 


tainly remarked, that I was very attentive 
to the rent of the land: I wanted to diſco- 
ver the mean value of that part of the king- 
dom, through which I paſſed, and to ob- 
ferve what portion was waſte and cultiva- 
ted. *Tis true, my journey was fo fmall, 


compared with the whole extent of the 
Kingdom, that . general calculations or 


maxims 


uring the whole j journey, you have cer- 


Wo | E | 
maxims can be founded upon the reſult of : 
it; but the want of perfection is no rea- 
ſon againſt uſing thoſe means, which are in 
our power of arriving as near it as poſſible; 
perſons more intelligent, and poſſeſſed „ 


better means of ſmoothing difficulties, though 
not more active, may one day or other 
complete the tour of the whole kingdom 
| — ſome plan of this nature; that politi- 

cal arithmeticians may have a good faunda- 


|. tion for their calculations, inſtead of hazard- 


ing them upon mere gueſs-work and con- 
jecture. Always remember that I, in no 
inſtance, offer you theſe minutes as any 
thing perfect, but only as a ſlight ſpecimen 
of what I wiſh was in my power to com- 
plete. Was this little journey extended over 
the reſt of England, I ſhould have it in my 
wer to ſpeak in other terms, than thoſe 
uſe at preſent. 

From the ſea-coaſt of Narfolk, 3 a- 
croſs the country to Northwold, in the road 
to Thetford, the ſoil is generally cultivated; 
here and there, a mile or half a mile of 
ſheep-walk may be found; (to the weſtern 
corner, about Szetti/ham, a good deal) but 
in general. it is but little. This line of coun- 
try, upon the whole, letts, I believe, on a 
medium, at 6s. or 75. an acre. From 
Northwold to Thetford, is an 'nacultivated 
tract of ſheep-walk. 

From Thetford to Ingham, in general, une. 
cultivated; then to Bury, light land, but 


cpltivated ; mean rent about 357 64. or 4. 
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an acre. Here we have reckoned one line 
of uncultivated land; which is near 16 
miles acroſs. Another line aeroſs it, is from 
Culford to Brandon; ten miles. Another from 


. Newmarket. to Brandon, eighteen . Upon 
the whole, I believe there is a ſquare of a- 


bout twenty miles of uncultivated Mhoop- 
| walks and warrens. 


From Bury by Hadleigh, to Sudbury, and 


to Braintree, the ſoil is good, and well eul- 


tivated; and letts, upon a medium, . 3 


12 . or 135. per acre. 
From Braintree to Chelmsford, and t 


Hericay, it is yet better; letts for abqut 167. 
and from thence down to N fort, at a- 


| bout 10 7. 
The mean tent therefore; nao 1 


county of Norfolk, and a part of Suffolk, as 


far as Bury, is about 5 J. or 5 J. 64. an acre. 
This is a line of 70 miles. 

From Bury acroſs the reſt of Suffolk and 
all Eſſex to Tilbary fort, which is 70 miles 
more, the mean rent is about 137. 64. or 


14 5. an e 
About Graveſend, in Kent, ſome at 8. 7. 


and others at 1 J. and 1/7. 10s. Between 
Fu wg and Shooter's-h1il, at 207. Nearer 


u, and before you come to the gardens, 
it runs up to 2/. From London to Barnet, 


all graſs; letts from 40 f. to 34. From Har- 


N There are very extenſive breaks of uncul tivated 
land put into cultivated parts beſides the above mention- 
ed, and perhaps, of treble the quantity; from Bournbridge 

to Newmarket ; and witnefs the whe mon. lea 
net 


N — 
— — 2 


” 
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nel to the Mimms, about 12 7. „ Prom Guilford 


to London, 30 miles, about 12 J. From 
London to Burntwood, 17 miles, 35 . 
From London, another way, to Uxbridge, 
; 30 49 

Here is a tract of count 7 around London, 
five ſeveral ways out of it, and from 20 


to 30 miles diſtance; the medium of rents 


is about 30 f. an acre. But I believe if a 
Circle of 30 miles was taken, and all its 
contents barren land, foreſts and all; the 
mean rent would not amount to near 20 7. 
which is a ſcandalous circumſtance to the 
agriculture of that proud neighbourhood ; 
every ſpot of which is within reach of more 
manures, than any three cities in Europe 


can boaſt. | I 
From Uxbridge to Stoken Church, which 


croſſes the county of Buckingham 24 miles; 


the mean rent is about 10 . an acre. 
From Stoker: church to Tetsford, 10 5. From 
Tetsford to Oxford, incloſed 20 5..open 97. 
From Oxford to Witney, about 15 J. From 
thence to North Leach, 13. This line acroſs 


Oxfordſhire, about 40 miles. I believe the 


medium will be found about 11 5. conſider- 
ing how ſmall a part is incloſed. 
From North Leach to Crickly-hill, about 
5 5. From thence to Glauceſter, 16 4. From 
thence to Newnham, 12 5. From 3 
to Chepſtow, 14 7. This line extends 
miles through Glouceſterſhire, and the modi. 
um rent I calculate at 10s. 6 d. or 11 5. 
From 


* Reckoned by the Stratford road, and not the Foreſi. 


ta) 


From * to Newport, 14 5 From 3 


Newport to Bridgend, 12 7. This is a line 
of about 50 miles. Medium, 12 J. 3 d. or 
12 f. 0. 

From, the * ns to Briſtol, 26 5. 13 
33 to Wi. 7. 5, From Bath to the 


iſes, 20 This cut through Somer=- | : 


| ſehibirs, _ che rich part af Willchire, for 
40 miles, letts on a medium at 19 . 
From the Deviſes to Salisbury, moſtly, 
Qrcpralk, but including. the, <=; 
farms, 24 miles, 8.6. ow 

From Salisbury to 77 inchefter, 12 4. About; 
AHA; 9. From Wincbe/ter, to Ares 
Ford. 9s, From thence; to Alton, 7 f. 6 d. 
From thence. to Farubam, 17. This line 
extends acroſs. Hampihire, near 50 miles, 
and I reckon the medium, 12 -. 

From Farnham to Guilford, about 8 5. The 
circle around London, before ſketched con- 
eludes it. 

The Tour lies through about 600 miles 
of various country: the following little ſum- 
mary will aſſiſt in forming a general medi- 


um: | 
Miles. I. s. d. 
Norfolk to Bury in Suffolk, 70—0.5 0 


 Glhouceſterthire, 90-0 10 
Monmouth and Glamorganshires, 5o—0 12 
Semerſetrbire, and part of 


Suffolk and Eſſex, 70—0 13 6 
Acroſs the London circle, — , 40—1 10 © 
Buckinghamſhire, — 27—0 10 0 
Oxfordshire, — 40-0 IT © 
6 

6 


_ N — | 22=0 5 0 


Flempebive, 5 | ; | 50— 12 0 
3 have calculated theſe ſeveral proportions, 
and believe the general medium is 12 5. Ja. 
r acre. I muſt repeat again, That you 
are not to expect an abſolute accuracy in 
ſuch a ſketch as this; miſtakes, doubtleſs, 
there will be, but I apprehend theſe medi- * 
ums are near 'the truth. 
Through the preceding pages the parti- 
culars of feveral farms are given, not ſuf- 
ficiently numerous to form Important con- 
eluſions upon, but ſuch as ſhould not be to- 
tally overlooked. I ſhall therefore add a 
Night table of. their particulars thrown, in- 
to columns under their ref] - ve heads. 


? 


250 


90 
130 
5000 


1 


N , 
T7 6 
— - 


12 per ac. 
60 L. 
100 

2500 


7. 


1008 per acre. 


1500 


40 


30 LTL. 
50 

500 

160 


250015 fer ac. 


20 


200 


250 100 


100 


corn. 
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208 horſes kept on 11570 acres, which 
is 41 to each horſe. 
89 horſes kept on 1880 acres of WV 
land, which is 21 to each horſe. _ 
2910 ſheep- kept on. 4970 acres of land, 
which is rather better than an acre 
and half to each ſheep. 
149 cows kept on 4030 acres, which is 
27 per cow ; above 3000 acres, how- 
ever, are light lands. 
105 cows kept on 930 acres, in rich ſoils, 
which is ꝙ per cow. 
78 ſervants kept on 6 570 acres, which 
5 is 84 per head. 
38 ditto on 4600 acres of light land, 
3 farms, which is 131 per head. 


1 43 kept on 1970 acres, which is 46 fer 


head. 
47 labourers kept on 3070 acres, 
which is 65 per head. 
6 ditto kept on 1100 acres (one farm) 
which is 183 per head. 
41 eps on 1970 acres, which 1s 48 per 
ead, 

96 ſervants and labourers kept on 3070 
ares, Which is 32 per head. | 
69 ſervants kept on farms to the amount 
of 1973 /. of rental, or 28 J per 
head. 

47 labourers kept on a rental of 1473 oP 

which is 31 /. per head. 
6 ſervants and labourers kept on a ren- 


tal of. 1473 J. which is Fug per head. 
ns Q 2 Theſe 


Suppoſe three-fourths of the latter. 
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Theſe 96 men (49 ſervants and 47 la- 
boures) are kept on ten farms. Let us con- 
jecture the whole population of theſe farms. 


Servants unmarried. — 49 


Labourers, - 


+7 


married, and to have each a wife / 


and three children living, the a 
number to be added will be 
Farmers, — e 10 
Suppoſe three fourths married, and Þ 28 


children as before, . 

We may ſuppoſe. two maid-ſer- 

vants to be kept on a medium 20 
by each farm, : 
«Total Ye 286 

This number divided * 3070 acre 
is ten acres per head. Divided in a rental 
of 1473 J. is 5 J. per head. | 

I forbear N theſe proportions to 
the whole kingdom, becauſe the Tour by 
no means comprehends a ſufficient variet 
of ſoils and other circumſtances to juſtify 
the founding general maxims upon, 

Before I finiſh theſe points, you muſt al- 
low me to mention two things more: The 
roads, and the management of timber, As 
to the firſt, I chiefly travelled upon turn- 
pikes; of all which, that from Salisbury, 
to four miles the other ſide of Kumſey, - 

F* wards 


Much extra labour is uſed by all in hay and corn har- 


velle, &c, &c, but none of that is taken into the account 


ror 1s it ſucceptible of calculation, 
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wards Wincheſter, is, without exception, 
the fineſt I ever ſaw. The truſtees of that 
road, highly deſerve all the praiſes that can 
be given, by every one who travels. it,. for 
their excellent management.: to management 
the goodneſs of it muſt be owing ,; fer fine 
as their materials are, yet I have in other 
counties met with as fine; but never with 
any that were ſo firmly united, and kept fo 
totally free from looſe ſtones, rutts and wa- 
ter: and, when I add water, let me obſerve 
that it is not by that vile cuſtom of cutting 
grips for it torun off, to the diſlocation of 
one's bones in croſſing them, and to the 
utter deſtruction of all common beauty re- 
ſulting from levelneſs; but by rendering 
the ſurface ſo immoveably firm, that carria- 

es make no holes for it to ſettle in ; and 
having every where a gentle fall, it runs 
immediately off, To conclude the whole, 
it is every where broad enough for three 
carriages to paſs each other; and lying in 
Nraight lines, with an even edge of graſs the 
whole way, it has more the appearance of 
an elegant gravel walk, than of an high- 
o 
Next to this uncommon road, the great 
north one to Barnet, I think, muſt be rank- 
ed. Then the Keutiſb one: and the others 
to Chelmsford and Uxbridge ſucceed. Next 
I rank the 18 miles of Z iſhed road, from 


Cowbridge in Glamorganſhire, to ſix miles 
this ſide of Cardiff, As to all the reſt, it is 
a proſtitution of language to call them turn- 

"R | Pikes; 
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pikes ; I rank them nearly in the ſame claſs, 
with the dark lanes from Billericay to Tilbury 
fort. Among the bad ones, however, ſome 
parts of the road from Tetsford to Glouceſter, 
are much better than the unmended parts 
irom Glouceſter to the good road above men- 
tioned, on this ſide of Cardiff. The lat- 
ter is all terrible; but then it is a great 
extenuation, tobſerve that they have been 
at work but two years. Much more to be 
condemned, is the 'execrable muddy road 
from Bury to Sudbury in Suffolk; in which I 
was forced to move as flow as in any un- 
mended lane in Wales For ponds of liquid 
dirt, and ſcattering of looſe flints, juſt ſuf- 
ficient to lame every horſe that moves near 
them, with the addition of cutting vile grips 
acroſs the road, under pretence of letting 
water off, but without the effect, *, al f 
together render, at leaſt, 12 out of theſe 16 
miles, as infamous a turnpike as ever was 
travelled.— The road likewiſe from 
»The hacknied argument, that the water muſt be car- 
ried off, is of ſome force with regard to the bye roads, 
wherein the rutts are ſingle deep channels, but of none 
with turnpikes; for it is mere child's play, io pretend to 
call a road a turnpike one, that lies ſo low in the center, 
or has rutts deep enough to require grips to let the water 
off; and unleſs the rutts are ſingle and deep, as in croſs 
raads, grips may be cut for ever without effect; for where 
there is ſo much thick mud, they are eternally filling up 
again. The only way to lay a road dry, is to have every 
where a gentle ſlope, and no rutts; for without theſe 
circumſtances are effected, the gates may take money 
from travellers, but will never give tolerable roads in re- 
turn. | | Od TIT „ 1 ˖ 1 


Chelmsford to Hedingham, though not ſo bad, 
is ſomething in the ſame: ſtile ; which is the 
more diſagreeable, as it uſed to be much 
better. As to Norfo/k and her natural roads, 
the boaſt of the inhabitants, who repeat with 
vanity the ſaying of Charles II.; all J have 
to remark is, that I know not one mile of 
excollent road in the whole county of Nor- 
oll. Bad, however, as all natural roads are, 
part of the Norfo/k ones, it muſt be allowed, 
excced the Suffo/k turnpike. WAA 
As to the management of timber, I have 
only to ſay, that from Graveſend, in Kent, 
acroſs the kingdom; and down to Bridgend, 
in-G/amorganſbire, and then back again to 
London and>Ghelmsford, the trees are all (with 
ſome:few exceptions in Hampshire) ſtripped 
up like May, poles; which they nearly re- 
ſemble, when freſh ſtript with only a little 
_ tuft of leaves on the top. This is a moſt 
barbarous cuſtom; deſtroys the beauty of 
the country, and is abſdlutely ruinous to 
timber. Norfolk, Suffolk, and a part of F/ſex; 
are, however, exempt from this deteſtable 
Lou will now permit me to examine the 
prices of i proviſions and labour; which I 
have hitherto» only minuted, without ex- 
ee reaſons why I was ſo particu- 
ar upon theſe articles. In the firſt place, I 
ſhalb take the article breadz. 
In Kent, 12 miles from London; in Mid- 
dleſex, 12 miles; in Burry, 10 miles; in 
Hertfordſbire, 10; in Eſſex, 6. At all theſe 
Q 4 diſtances, 


% 


diſtances, bread was 2 d. per Ib. except in 


Eſſex, where I found it 13d. At London, it 
is 2 d. upon the whole it may be called 2 d. 
with the deduction of a very ſlight fracti- 


A. 
Ol, | 
* 
* 


As to the reſt of the kingdom, I found it 
every where the ſame, except twice; once 


in Hampſhire 144. and once in Eſſex better 
than 1 34. But to balance this, near Glou- 


ceſter I found it better than 2 4. 

I was not ſurpriſed to find this article up- 
on a general level ; for wheat being a com- 
modity eaſily tranſported, will certainly be 
cat at London, as cheap as in the extremities 
of the kingdom. Indeed l knew not how 


to reconcile the accounts 1 met with in 


news papers, of wheat felling fo much 


dearer in the weſtern markets, than the eaſt- 
ern ones, and at places where the meaſure 
was only nine gallons ; for I have often ob- 


ſerved, 10, 15, and even 20 f. a quarter dif- 


ference between the Norfa/k, and the weſt 
of England prices, whereas bread is of the 
ſame price every where. There muſt. be 
ſome unknown circumſtances or miſtakes to 
occaſion ſuch a feeming variation. 

Wheat, as I before obſerved, is a com- 
modity that may be moved with the great- 
eſt eaſe, but this is not the caſe with but- 


ter; the firſt, therefore, does not ſhew the 


influence of the capital, but the latter does 
in a very ſtriking manner, of which the 
following table will convince you. 
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- Placer, Diſtance from London Pricey. 


Norfolk, —— A0 l 484 
Suffolk, 5 „ vo - er 
Lex, about * 55 — 6 
about Braintree, 42 — 6 
Billericay, ' — 20 — 8 

Kent, between 9 and 
Shooter®s-hill — 12 — 8 
Middleſex, Hays, 12 — 8 
Oxfordshire, Stiken Church, 40 — 7 
— — — Vi itnèy, about 60 — 6 
Glouceſter, — 107 — 58 
Monmouthhire, Newport, 153 — 5 
Glanmorganshire, Cowbriage, 1785 — 5 


1 ſhould, however, remark, that at Neun 


ham, in Glouceflerchire, 126, it was 6+ 4. 
and between Chepſtow and Newport 6d. 

which variations I attributed to the Bri/to/ 
market boats conſtantly buying up all ſorts 
of proviſions. Acroſs the kingdom, there- 
fore, we find the prices of butter vary, in 
proportion to the diſtance of London the 
return by another road will prove it equally 
ſtrong : 


Places,  Ditant from Londen. F 
About Bath, Briſtol, and 


| Melkſham I found the M.,. 4. 

| medium, 1100•(— 
Wiltſhire, between Deviſes er 
and Salicbury, 7G 85. - 
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N. B. 'This variation 3 


evidently owing to ſuch. 

a vaſt tract of country 
being * 8 hb 
Hampſhire, about Ng 70 — 5 


Sorry, near Farnham, about 40 — 71 
and continues fo to the. ws 
near neighbourhood: of 
London, except a fall 
of zd. once near Ripley. 
Effx, between Ingateſtone 
and 22 — 26 8h 


Ihe exceſs of this 1 J believe: 
held but a little time; in general, 8 4. 

'You muſt certainly allow, that. the riſe 
and fall of theſe. prices, in proportion to 
the diſtance from the capital, are too re- 
gular to be the effect of ſoil, or accident; 
they are palpably cauſed by the London mark- 
ets; ſince if goodneſs; of; ſoil; or quantity 
of graſs operated ſo. ſtrongly, it ſhould: ſink 
inſtead. of raiſe the London prices. The dif- 
ference between that city gu the cheap 
parts of the kingdom, is 3d. per: lb. which 
is very conſiderable, much more than:I:ap» 
prehended. The variation will appear at one 
view in the following little table: 


. London, and 20 miles round, 8 
mean price, — N 
From 20 miles to bo - 62 
From 60 miles to 110 AS 6 


From 110 miles to 170 8 
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And the | apa medium is 6x; but if 
the proportion of numbers who eat, is tak- 

en in, it will be higher, —In excuſe for be- 
ing thus N in relation to butter, 
I muſt 'plead, that it is the only commo- 
dity which cannot be tranſported from a diſ- 
tance to London; and conſequently it ſnews 
the pro ortional influence of that capital, 
better than any other article. T ſhould. 
however remark, that butter is much dear- 
er, even in the moſt diſtant counties, if any 


other articles are commonly ſent to London; 


for the leſſening the quantity of any one ſpe- 
cies of 3 ſomewhat. increaſe, the 
price of every other. 


The general medium of cheeſe. rough 


the whole journey, is 34. per Ib. 
As to butchers meat, ſome difference, w 
be found between the capital and pms 
tant parts of the kingdom; as hs, very =. 
nce of driving beaſts aſt c oc jon ſome. 
| think the beſt 1 way of Lhe the prices, 
will be to give the medium of mutton, beef, 
and veal. 


Mott. Bo: Veal, * yu 
_ Miles. 4. d.. 4. 1 


is Nel 100 to 120 ©. > 32. 370 
e -:.. „ 3: wo 

edingham, 55 4 4, 4. 47 
— Fance, 42 4 4 45) u$- 
— Billericay, 20 5, 4x: 5. 42 
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Places. 
Miles. 
is 
7 


Rent, Bexley, 
Middleſex, Hays, 
Oxfordſhire, Stoken- 

Chur C h, — 
— —Tetsford, 
— — 0 

Glouceſterſhire, Sper- 
. 
Glouceſter, 
Neunhan, 12 
Monmouthſhire, Chep- 

ſtow, 135 
mn— Newport, 151 
w—Cowbridge, 
Between Briſtol and 
Bath, 4113 
Wiltſtire, Melk/ham, 96 
— {evi to 

Salisbury, 

About Salisbury and 

KRumſey, 
Hampſhire, between 


80 


Rumſey and Win. 
"PS-- 


C 520. 77. IB 
Hampſhire, Alres- 


Diflance. 


"6 


8; 


ford to Farnham, 50 4+ 


Surry, between Guil- 


Ford and Ripley, 26 
Ee, Ifford, 4 
— between 
Ingateſtone, and 
Chelmsford, 25 


Prices, Med. 
Mutt. Beef. Veal. 
„ 

5 4 5 47 
„ 
4 1 4# 4 
8 141 © 46 
44 4+ 31 4 
+ 4 6 £ 
4. 5 3 © 
4 4 © 4 
4 © © 
8 
9 -& 

4 mm © 
41 4 4 4 
4 4 0 4 
4 3:3 Þ 
41ͤ 

4.4 # 
44 4 0 44 
* * 

4 4+ 4+ 
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In this article of butcher's meat, you ſee 
0 is no ſuch variation as in butter, ex- 
cept in veal, which is owing to the very 
ſame reaſon ; the not being able to drive 


calves from a great diſtance to London. But 


in mutton and beef the difference between 
the capital and near 200 miles from it is 
but little. But this matter will appear in 
the cleareſt light, by the following tables 
of general mediums: 3 


Londen, and 20 mean price 42 5 
miles around ( of meat T 


From 20 to 60, ditto, ; 475 
From 60 to 110, «+ ditto, 31 
From 110 to 170, ditto, 32 

Medium: of Mutton and Beef. 
[onda and 20 miles, — — 4 d. 

From 20 to 60, — — 4 
From 60 to 110, — — n 
From 110 to 1j). — — 41 


From hence it appears, that the diffe- | 


rence between London and the cheapeſt 
places of this journey, in the price of meat 
in general, is 14. and of mutton and beef 
only 14. If we conſider the expences of 


driving, and what is more, the waſte of fleſh 
upon the road, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at 
this difference. The general medium an 


the three meats, is 44. 
Of only mutton and beef, 41 4. 


In caſe theſe prices ' ſhould be extended, 
by ſuppoſition, to the . kingdom, it is 
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proper to remark; that in reſpect of the 
influence of great cities, I was never ꝓↄut 
of it. London affects the price of wheat 
every where ; and though veal and butter 
were very cheap in Wales, yet the prices of 
them were by no means thoſe which aroſe 
iy m a home conſumption alone, as 1 plain- 

perceived. by the great quantities of pror 
— bought up in all the little ports of 
the Severn, by the Briſto! market boats. As 
I drove from Cardiff, I met ſuch number 
of butch ers, with calves, that i inquired 1 
that little town could conſume ſuch a quany 
tity of veal ; (it was market-day) they, told £4. 
me the boats were, ready in the. river to 
buy for Briſt ol. TT this was oubt els the 
caſo with boten &'c. Had my private bu- 
ſineſs then ſuffered me to penetrate further 
into Wales, beyond the courſe of theſe boats, 
and where no turnpike road exiſts, I 
have no doubt but J ſhould 1 met with 


As A iS 


* —— the dearnefs of. their 
country to the turnpike roads; and reaſon 
ſpeaks the truth of their opinion. I can. 
imagine many tr acts of country, and there 
ach in this kingdom, wherein 
proviſions cannot be dear. The inhabitants. 
of thoſe tracts, are in the right to, keep 
their ſecret; make but a turn pike- road 
through their country, and all the ee | 

vaniſhes at once. 5 
| WY 
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It i is not all to my purpoſe here, to enter 
into a Wiſquiſition, whether the prices of 
proviſions had beſt be high or low; all I 
ſhall ſay on that ſubjeR is, they had; better 
be exceſſive high ffn Hncuating.: if hig 
prices are a misfortune, I añm ſure they are 
not ſo great a one as fluctuating prices. 
Whatever attempts ſhbuld therefore 5E 
made to lower the preſent prices, it * 
either to be done in ſuch a manner as 
enſure regularity, or buffer them to take 
their own conrſe. : 

Uipek: the whole, we find ee to bs 


ber EN 
Ir del 2 per Ib. 
— 4 — +6, + 2h 64 1605 19 
9 | goes Fariiel 
= - - + <4 
In reſpect to other e 4 poor - nib 


| houſe-keeping , I was not ſo partichiae in 
my inquiries. as L ſhould be, was J to take 
ſuch another journey; however, ſomething: 
y be gained from the a of oc : 


i 


ho 4 


CANDLES, 
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85 | Canpuzs, ge. 5 Coats, per 1. 
r Norah, . ry 7 ; Ar Lynn, | a a o7 
Eſſex gas, -- \ 14> Fu a | 
? s — Ditto, r n 
— to; $517 5 5 
Cbelmsfordl, 720 EAA e 
In Mala, ONE! 61 As much as fix © oxen 
S ai can: draw, g. 
r 


Peat, 108. . 1 

Eſſex, Lord, 1 7310 5» Rþ- load, ID 

—— Tngateflone to? „ —— — — 011 
unn, 75 


1 ſhould not lay fo im erfet a table be- 
fore you, had — the few prices it con- 
tains been thoſe of counties, at a great diſ- 
tance from each other, by which means, a 
medium is the more accurately drawn. 

Day- labour I ſhall lay before you in the 
1 manner I have done proviſions; but 
as the prices vary in ſummer, winter, Sc. 
I think the only way to come at a regular 
proportion, is to take the medium of win- 
ter, ſpring, and harveſt, which three prices 
are every where ſpecified i in the Tour; and 
will, I believe, give nearly the real mean a- 
mount of day-labour the whole year; but 
then, as victuals and drink, and even board 
are given in ſome places, eſpecially at har- 
veſt, ſome eſtimation muſt be fixed upon 
for this. Ale and beer is in many places, 

within 


Let ] 3 
: within my*kitowledge regularly reckoned a 
24. in the ſhilling; however, when J come 


to ſome prot. where eyder i is drank in 


NN ſhall eſteem it at id. aud ſmall= 


| Lee 14. and a dinner 1 ſhall every where 
value at 6d. and a day's-eo wy ry board at 


od. beſide drink. Tam ſenſible, 64. is in 


mäny places à lafge allowance for a din- 


ner; but I likewiſe know feveral- others, 


wt ere 1 17. 64. a head would not pay the 


ba veſt ones; ſo that on the whole, 64. 
cannot be far from the general medium. I 
hall take no regular notice of the prices 
by the piece, unleſs it be at places Where 
little day-work i is done. 


The winter-price 1 reckon, from the moſt 


general obſervations I have made, to laſt 
from October to March, both incluſive. - | The 


= 


guſt, both incluſive, and harveſt from 


the laſt 4 ˙ 27 to the end of September. The 
time of beginning and ending harveſt may 


vary, but it every where laſts, 0 on a w 
five weeks. 

Winter is, thervipes, 26 weeks. 
r 

Harveſt, — 8 "if 


unties bn Places. © By per per w, 
Diſtance. Vint. "Sum. 


. — 


 Miles,is, d. N 44 PRE 


— the im-2, 


eke. 60 3 70 17 10 We 6 


ditto, from April to the third week 


— as 4 * ts 
4 on a> . 2 
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4. 
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Camtix an Pint. * Pay per Hack... Adi HE 
tho 1 Dance, Min. Sun 75 11 
ol 20810 6 K Miles. . A J. Ale. 4 4 10 s 4. 
e $5 "66 g* 6! 47004 57 
big 4 Had 18111 15 2158 E 52 1 19511 © 

. Bang ogg: 6 6 8b 8: o- 

= me l An: 15 vbthd wn; 


'Bramtree and - 48s 7:9 «08 6-4; ©. Bod | 
Chelinsford, non: A* 551 { 85 4 1 2 


Kont, (Bexley, 42. 28 6 | is 2 11 1 
10 0 6 4116 6 11 
Maddlefex, Rune, Ac 5 5 S1 6 17 51 + 7 


F NEE 1013. 
hamſbire, - 25 6 

Hab Wycomb . CY 9. Fas WS | if, 

Oxfordſbire, Sto- 1 40 1 6.8 6 9. 40 1 

7 2 


2 
5 
| 
Dahn, yt M46 es. * 1 
ken Church, 
Bet. 2 460 6 6 © 76 912 81 
and Oxford, Ka bo Mido Pr 1989 
Bet. Wadafock | ; 65 6 ge 6 6 
and / une, 3 | 
Ghuteſterſbire, 78. 4 6 66 20:6. 5 8 | 
erk -Shipron, 8586 % 347 6 10 
— | Crickley, 58 5 6 15 10 oa 
Bet. Gloucefterſhite wh 5 6 $6 6 12 85 6 6 


and Newnbom, 


3 Hay time 10 77 4 * as it halts not 4 Whg 't as cidg 5 
diviſion, I call it 8 5. 64 mad make great enrntags 


at hop-work. es +854 


93,7. > 
IT therefore 5 "A 6 d. 


oy 1 Nine million s in mowing time and 75. abn. 01 I 
"reckon the medium 77. 34. ; 
1 Six ſhillings in —_— time, 


 Covinties 


. 


— Between ditto 
5 Nt; 0 6 0 7 0 


et. Alres- 
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een g e per Mel. Medium. 
Dia Il int. dun Harv. 
Mila . d. . et. 4 1 


LIT 56 11 6 6 5 


11 66 6 6 0 60 


et. ditt 
and Rumſey, 
Humpſbire — dit⸗ * 
to & Wincheſter, 75 


Jord and Alton, 
— ditto 
and d Fanbuam, 
Surry,” bet. Gul. I 


1280, 12 0 16 10 0 
5 806 10 0 17 69 11 


570 80 #8, 86 


. i 2 b 8b e 


But 5s. but mowing, heighten ie. 383858 

+ Only 7-. but mowing and reaping. raiſe it. 

Ir thi? fend other inſtances the daily pa e fame 
as in winter; but then the mowing e bein 
done by the piece, I ſtate the E as exactly as | 


am: aple. 
R 2 5 Theſe 


TY 0 6 10 


145 5 5 0 18 5 


a » wwe wg KAY * - 
ͤ—: EOF A 2 ot 2 5 73. 


6 66 64 


and Saab,, . 30 5 C10 3 3 
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Theſe mediums, according to the aig 
_ tance from the capital, are as follow: _ 


Twenty miles around Tien, r. 4. 

| mean price, LE wet P 5 10 I 9 

A From 20 to 60, EET | _ 25 2 | 2 85 8 2 K 8 
From c te 110 % 4 

r, ee 


: 3 medium, 75. d. per week. 


One remark, I. ſhould make, Which i I. 
that throughout the whole Tour, the la- 
bourers earn in the year more than the a= 
bove ſams, for I every where found that 
much work was done by the piece; now 
it is well known they always earn more in 
that manner than at daily wages; which 
in the year makes a very conſiderable dif- 
ference: within the extent of my expe- 
rience and information, this diffence a- 
mounts to a full fourth, the proportion ta- 
ken of all ſorts of work; for if you turn over 
the preceding ſheets, you will find that the 
prices of the piece-work are, in general, out 
of proportion to the daily prices; they are 
fo much higher: and this 1 is the caſe, not 
with any particular county or place, but 
univerſally. No labourers will take work 
by the piece, without a certainty of carn- 
ing more than the common pay, in return 
for working ſo much harder for themſelves 

than they do for their maſters. 
Ins my own opinion, this circumſtance 
will more than raiſe. the general medium 77. 


5 


You. » 


| H 
J ſee, Sir, by theſe tables, that" the 
influence of the: capital, in raiſing the price 
of labour; is — 3 1 — 
tween the extremes, being no leſs than 45. 
64d. or near three fourths of the loweſt 
| country price. Nor can any the leaſt rea- 
ſon be given for this. At London the bread 
is eat as cheap as any where, and meaton- 
ly rd. per 1b. dearer than the cheapeſt part 
of the country; the price of proviſions; 
therefore, has nothing to do with labour. 
The vaſt populouſneſs of Landon and its 
neighbourhood, ought to lower the price 
of labour; and tid not the Abe e _ . 
df its inhabitants, occaſion them to be more 
idle than in the country, it would have 
that effect: but the very maxims; and prin- 
: ciples' upon which: life is. founded: in great 
enties, are i the moſt eee eee 
co common induſtry: 7x. 
But it is not only on a general view, that 
a want of proportion between labour and 
proviſions is found; for it is the ſame at 
particular places: where proviſions are the 
cheapeſt, it will not be found i Hbnur 


is the ſame. © 8 


Upon comparing the: e vec they : 
will be found ſo various, that chance alone 
ſeems to guide them: this random variation, . 


however, has nothing to do with: the: riſe 
of prices, the nearer-you approach London; 


as it is ae and has an ee and 


werful ne | 
10 1 ** Poli - 


7 


* 


* 


— 


n 
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Paliticians arc d lear; i in their! opinion, 


— to all trading flates ; that I muſt 
be allowed to expreſs ny amaaemont, at the 
legiſlature's ſuffering ĩhe capital to inoreaſe 
in tlie -prodigious mannet it has done f 
late. If London, as it is calculated, con- 
tains one fixth part of the nation; one ſixth 
of tho nation's labour is thereby raiſed neat 
three ſourißt of its price; and another vaſt 
riſe, | 4b tu the diſtance: of near 100 miles; 
and this amounts to 4 fhind. All this: is up 
on a ſuppoſition, that the 1 the 
capital does not rench 175 mileszowbieh 
there is no reaſon to beligve the gaſt : but 
as that was the furtheſt point of the: T eur. 
and of oourſe labour the cheapeſt, it is taken 
as the uninfluenced mean; was /it,extenided 
to a much greater diſtance this — N 
8 London would appear yet ſtronger- Ha 
low price of labour is a publig berg, ure 
the; — of London is a. puhlic evi / -= 
wiſh. theſe i inquiries: were regularly extend- 
ed, even to the Highlands of Scotland and the 
_ weſtern iſles ; ſuch a journey would affatd 
plenty of matter for enlarging upan theſe 
ſubjects. Were 1 not fearſul af being 
too tedious, I ſhould extend | theſe reflec» 
tions further; but for ſo ſhort a tour: I have 
been voluminous enough; I ſhall therefore 
ſs on to manfacturers. Of aig: mie ; 
ſhall give you a little fetch: 
Lavenhan, ſays and calamancoes n 
earn per week, on a medium, 

tme year round, „ 


LY 
Suabury, 


that low prices of labour-ape oftheratitioſt A 


Vuze, cuupet , — 4 8 
Sahſbury,' get aid ne, 1501 1 
Rumſey, ratinets; 3 PTS 


Wolkeothtordhatywherfbtumiverage 555 8 


Medium enffings in the Euft of Eig. 
bea, dec Etvenhaw' d Bram ee 
5 incluſive, TOS. SE 976 
in the Welt, at PT any and Her, . 0 
In che deutig Wilton, ; abe ARE fle 
| Num 1. — 7 15 22 Ga [2 31691 wy” 
Mediuto of libourers pay in he Ka,; 
About the above miofa@uring', + n 
towns and nei e ee Oat N 
„ from ene table . 1855 8. i 28 
Ditto, around t felt, 10 


bas G88. 8 
x Slew © 4 70 „ 
A } 19201 101 1s nnn 1 272 
a 7 5 p 1 , x * : 1 
172 Tormſe.-a8-141 1 3. 2 me 229g 
a - 


Gendial e of eee. eie 
Ditto, of la gutfers, 7 Am.] 5g 
Gruen 412. GI” 22 
The fornter ſbperior by 4 — 4 5 5 
| N. B, The ee N earn in= 
finitely more than any; but I leave them, 
out, becauſe their'number® is ver e 
and their work a matter of th re elegani 
Lou obferve that T Have''t itrafiea the 
e of labourers and wist 105 
the Eaft, Weſt, and South of £»g/ad. I did 
R 4 1 
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higher and were more violent than; in. any 
Part f the kingdom As I pelle 7 8 
0 theſe parts, I made many inquiries, concern- 
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this For a reaſon * I ſhall now explain... 
In the Weſt of England, the. Jt riots an 

account of the high prices $. get ions, ran 


qugh 


ing the rioters, and found that they in ge- 
neral conſiſted of manufa rers that 5 


the labourers. among them, Were. jüſti- 
ufacurers, who were not 


gated by the 
only in italy. the moſt moſt ue ont but were 


thoſe who began. 
I was not at all ſargriped at this. infor⸗ 


mation; which, from its generality, I have: 


great reaſon to belie ve true. In the South 
of England like wiſe, about the above ee 
manufacturing towns, was 4 riotingg; 
and alſa by n e e W labourers a- 
mong them. Eaſt too, 2 a riot, 


N * i Ling ng 1 Meſford, Se, between 


Sudb ury and Lavenba . his was om ed | 
of labourers, ate ſo; for e | 


thered like a Whol at almoſt every 
oy Re des they came ta. 


Now, Sir, remark the compariſons above 
drawn VP, between the manufacturer's and 
labourer's pay ;—there you will find, that i in 
the Weſt and South of. Eng land, the manu- 
facturers earn nine and eleven ſhillings; the 
labourers five and ſix ſhillings. * former 


were thoſe who rioted. 


In the Eaſt the oe earn 67. 64. 
the labourers 8-. ag latter were thoſe wha 


| ten. 


Yor 
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Very far is it from My wn to alert 
or. hint, that our poor. are, too well paid, 
Ham. par? tha there is much wretch- 
edneſs amongſt { th f them, which ought 
ta To alleviated ime. s muſt at the ſame. 
time aſſert, riots and public diſturbances 
form no juſt rules to judge by. If the a- 
bove ſtate of the caſe, candidly dea up, 
from the beſt information I could get, docs 
not at leaſt Prove this; 1 am ſure M6 Proves 
nothing. 
It was. always my opinion, nd ewpe- 
rience confirms i it; that ſober and induſtri- 
ous workmen, of any ſort, never riot. In 
all occupations, there will be idle, drunken, 
unſettled, and diſorderly perſons; a few of 
_ theſe getting together, and talking oyer the 
dearveſs of prov iſt ans, (which Arte be- 
comes a cant term among them) inflame 
each other, and all of their own ſtamp; they 
know a riot is their beſt diverſion; to rell 
in a party about the country, eating and 
Jrink king at frée coſt, and having no work 
to do but miſchief, ſuits ſuch geniuſes to a 
hair: and one riot is no ſooner kicked. up, 
than the news occaſion many others. But 
what are the effects of all this —— Why the 
price of proviſions is a topic bandied about, 
from one ſide of the kingdom to the other; 
with abundance of. rhetorical flouriſhes, 72 
the diſtreſſes of the poor rioters, until, 
* the reality of their complaints is 5 5 
ranted; they are pitied in proportion 
a ede . their plundering and, burn- 
- ing 
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Nag 


the e re gion 157 ek 15 mes n 
to deal i facts ale; happy when 1 Wi 
di 3 them! pure and unalloyed nth beg 
udice. _, 
ö Whatever may be your opinion of this 
point, the Price 7 Prov irons, let mie requeſt 
that yon would not give any credit to the 
pleas of rioters. You may have good reaſons 
for thinking either way; but 5 not theſe 
lawleſs plunderers, who are univerſally the 
very ſkum, and riff raff of their neighbour- 
hood, have the leaſt effect upon your oþi- 
nions: Tlie more ſuch fellows earn, the 
more ſucceeding time and money they have 
for the ale - houſe and *diforderly meetings; 
and of courſe more in their power to do 
miſchief. 2 
Labour in ſome par rts of F tie Klan fs 
certainly too low; in the Weſt of For ary 
for inſtance, to ha de it at feveral places f 0 
Jow as 5 or 67. the year round, bes ts nd 
Proportion to i py. of neceſſaties. If 
any thing could juſtify riots, it was the fow 
earnings of theſe ail riots and not thoſe 
of the FnapufaGorers who could carntwice 
as much. I am, by no means, a competent 
judge of what ought to be the price of la- 
bour; but it is clear enough to me, that this 
price 4s as much too low, as ther about t 1e 
capital js too 55 e ee 


v4 7h 4238 


ern, 


) 


more x 
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more than labourers ; and that without tak- 
ing in the. "ity; Seng cums -of 9 


combers. 1 
reinarks I ſhall add. 2 


+ Before I finifn thef 
few woids on the exþi 
Imet with. Iwich! had been more fortu- 
nate in falling upon a greater number of 
trials, out: of the common toad; for ſuch 
8.1 found ben very little determingto 
knowledge. Lucerne is he principal plant 
Which \thoſe. gentlemen. Pulkivates. Wires 
trials Jiviewed:s ol bog - n 
* N A 10 Boido FIR kt 01 
at Tafugch, near Bu- Maintains. wol 
, in drills. twoſ/, e de den 
Ot feet aſundes, 1 2111 e | 


A1 


At Lavenham : ; bal INT * in B 


= IT * 2 Vo 


Adxillsntwo feet a- —— ſummer! / 
15 ſunder, 11311 e 1 T7, Ant 


Tanner's: five acres > , COWS maintained all 
broadraſt. ſummer. A 
At Gita, My. Neu y Cut once 8 than 


. Tauner's, but did 
ed pr aan feet four. 


At Hadlgighs e Ten hs and fve 


not yield ſo much in 


inches 2 guantit [1 inet} 
— Shora and Very! fine crops on 
'. Graveſend, broad- > land at twenty {hik- 
caſt, 16395 Vin 1 lings er acre. 

At Willeu, Arlene; Fine crop. reckonedn 

foot afynder, - great improvement, 
Nr. Belgia: clp. Was above two feet 
ams drillstwofeetl high, and had been 
aſunder, andtranſ-{ cut once; anſwered 


; . planted at ditto, « greatly, 


At 


* 
* — — 
— — 7 = — — — 
3 > EASE; th 


Fr Luxboroughttranſ-1. 
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planted three feet very 65 


four inches, 


. drilled; t double quantity. to 
te 60 * þ. drills. 1 A 3481 4 | 


bt; am ſenſible that ſuch general expreſſi- 


ons as moſt of theſe, amount to but little 


ſatisfaction: however, it is e 
the determinate' intelligence, as that at Toſ- 
toct, Hadleigh, and Iford, proves Lucerne 
to be an obſeck of great of very great 
importance. Ny. marerials will allow me 


de add no more. As to Burnet, Timothy, 


Se. Gr. the experiments on it are too 


few to decide any thing. 
J cannot conclude, without again repeat- 


ing, what I have mentioned more than 


uke, that you muſt not expect the autho- 

1 of ſuch a journey as mine, to be equi- 

ent to a general and comprehenſive view 
of the whole iſland, founded as much upon 
facts, as the weflodions which I have drawn 
from this little Tour. The extent of my 
information has not been great; but I'flat- 


ter myſelf that I have not e to turn 


it to ſome little uſe. 
Was any one to follow my ie ſo 


far as to take minutes of à journey; he 


would, doubtleſs profit by my errors and 


omiſſions; and be (as I ſhould myſelf, in 


caſe I was accidentally to take another) 
more rene: and ae in his in- 
0 Aauitszies, 


a J Tres actes fed be 
At Iford, broadeaſt / horſes ; broadcaſt 


quiries, and that, eſpecially, at the begin- 
ing df his journey: but with whatſoever: 
ſpirit he proſecuted ſuch'a' plan, he would 


ever there is to ex 


Wilton and M anſtead. 01; 10001175 r 
In point of the beauty of architecture, 


compariſon, are Holkam,. Houghton, Blenhaim, 


7 3 
6 * 5 (8 


\ 


” 


„ | 


have full employment ſor it; and if I may 
judge from my on experience, would not 
find the gaining a variety of intelligence a 
buſineſs'of little fatigue, or ſmall expence. 


ledge of the preſent ſtate o 
nomy and manufaQtures of the whole king - 
dom publiſhed for the general good. I make 


no doubt you will agree with me in wiſn- 


ing for ſuch a work, how little reaſon ſo- 
Q #6: blow one hel 
Iremain, Sir, 
Vour's very ſincerely, 
2165 | 4 "v1; Vi ＋ 
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The houſes which particularly merit a 


Holkam and Wanſ/tead rank firſt ; but which 


of theſe have the preference, is a queſtion, 


which by many would be variouſly deter- 


mined. In my opinion, Ho/kam is the moſt 


beautiful ; for notwithſtanding the front of 


Wanſtead is abſolutely uniform, and comman- 


ded 


* The noblemen's houſes, deſcribed in the preceding 
| ſheets, form a ſubject of no importance, but perhaps of 


ſome little amuſement; in this light, I venture to offer the 


ſketch of a compariſon between them, which need not 


_ diſguſt any reader by its inutility ; as he may throw aſide 


- the book after reading this note. 


= 


Nothing of this kind could give me more 
ſatisfaction, than to ſee a univerſal know - 
of the rural œοο- 


py PING © on Po —— 
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E 
ded at one ſtroke of the eye, i advantages 

Hallam does not poſſeſs, in eonſiſting of 
other, form not one ſimple whole; yet there 
is ſuch a light elegance in the pile 3 ſuch an 
aĩxineſa, that one would ſwear it moved; 
Jeaanot thefore but prefet it. Milton is ſo 
very irregular, that one cannot ſpeak: of its 
architecture in ta general ſtile; but Injgo 
Jones's part is very fine. Houghton is a mag - 
nificent ediſioni ut it is heavy not, how- 
ever, to come within a thouſand degrees of 
Blenheim; Which is a quarry, and yet con- 
ſiſts of ſueh innumerable and triſfſinig parts, 
that one would think them the fragments 

of a rock jumbled together by an earth- 


ignorant which is 
the largeſt houſe: However the following 
fetch will diſplay it, at leaſt in the propor- 
tion to what is ſnewn; which 1 take gene- 
rally to amount to all that is worth fee- 


* 
. > 


3. 4 4 
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n 4 0 Diet. ; +60 Ditto. 340 Ditto: 
| 1 e CTY 0 Ditto. 30 Ditto. 4 —— 
. improperly, the Antichamber. | 
+ Called the Marble Parlour. * Called the — 
Room. + Called the Cabinet. 

t There appears a deficiency of dreſſing - rooms at 
Wanflead ; but it ſhould be remembered, there are four 
drawing rooms and four dining-rooms, ſome of them ad- 


7 the bed- chamber. 


10011 a 22] 225 16 24 24] 25 2 
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. hall A 2 A white "> "=o 
and Helkam ſtatue- gallery, are the fineſt 
rooms in theſe houſes. 

In reſpe&t of complete apartments of 
bed-chambers and dreſſing- rooms, Hol tam 
and / anſtead, ſome would think, nearly — 
a par, the latter four, the former ſix z hut 
the latter are much the beſt rooms. Ii ping | 


table are called either dining or drawing- 
rooms; the ad vantage, however, i is on the 
fide of  Holkam, © 

A balkroom is found at  Wanſtead, Y 
alone. 


Holkam chape ] (not mentioned in the 
. 18 . to r ahi Fr. 
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clude four rooms at Wanſtead, which in the 


/ 
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Ae do the deficiencies of theſe hoyſes 
they appear at one view, in the table. But f 
I muſt remark in general, that no houſe I 


have yet ſeen, is perfect by many degrees. 


* 


Suppoſe one was to be formed out of all 
theſe ; take the ſhell, of Ho/zam, and ima- 
gine it to contain Blenheim hall and library, 


Milton ſaloon, Ii anſtead ball-room and large 
Aining-room, beſides every thing it has al- 
ready, it would be infinitely finer than 


: 
& IJ 


1 


it is; but ſtill it would want a muſic- 


= 
» 


room and a picture gallery. The laſt is an 
infinite addition to a great houſe, but the 


1 : 


former is indiſpenſable 1 cannot allow voy : 


to be nearly complete without one. 
all luxuries none is more elegant than 
this charming art; pictures. and ſtatues 


J 


daf fiſpoted in uf een but ue 
perfection, muſt have one appropriate 


* 
— 


to it nor can any furniture be more mag- 


nific nt, than what ought to adorn 


ſuch a room. An organ is one ſtriking 


article. 


* » 


# 


the largeſt, but undoubtedly the 


„Upon the whole. Bee is not” only 
2 | "beſt 


ME MOR AN DN 
'T never went any journey, without find- 
ing the want of a knowledge of the inns 


before I ſet out. The following flight 


mention of thoſe I ſtopped at, may be of 


ſome uſe to others who travel the fame 
road. 5 


i Hor- 


Ty; 8 | 
EET Leiceſter. Arms.” Clad, civil, 

And reaſonable. 150 poem e,, 
FAkEN N am. Red. Dos. a Good!” | 1H 
Lyon. Duke Head. b Gt it kn 
ee, 202 Jt 4 


1080 


SToA&K 5. Crown. Ditto. 
Tub rronb. 8 4 oa: | 
BHT. Angel. Very civil Lag Gable. 
LAVENHAx. Swan, Civil and reaſonable. 
Havreten, George: Ditto, 
SvpBury. | Crown.” Ditto. 
CasTUE. HxDN RAIL. Bell. Chin hn 
| reaſonable, - * e 
BRAIN TREE. Horn. Toy clit and civil, 
'CyEgLMs FORD. Black-Boy.. Clean, but dear. 
Tir nun r. Hing Head. Very civil and 
© very.reaſonable. 
Bains Red-Lyon. | Good and 'reaſon- 
| ab | 

'Wrcoms: Antelope. Ekveding 900d, civil, 
and not unreaſonable.. b 


ers rok D. Swan. Good. ing 
Oxrogn. Angel. * 5 
Woods Tock. Beat. Ditto and Nile real: 
7. ovale.” ©: 


Nor rTRH-LRACR. King Head. very bad 
and very dear. 

. GLovcEtsTER.. Kings-Head, very good, 

cCipil, and reaſonable, _ 
\Nawxnaan. The Paſſage-Ronlſe. Very, bad 

Feand dear. 
Cnxrs row. Three-Craner. Good, Ki And 
reaſonable. | 


Nwron T. V gate. Elia. 
CakDfyr. Mhite- Lyon. 
Ditto, Angel. Wo Af 
Cowzrtper. Bea aas 3! but very 
= evil and reafonable. e 

Bars oo Vite. Ert. Good ; but very 
Burg?” Three- Tunr. „Ged. 3B \ 
De vrs ES. Bear. Execdingly good, and re- 
FIG A rap civil. 

"BattsgokyY. T 

a. dear. 5 J ny Fort 
Ir 2“. Goo 5d. SOL ente 9208 56 
Wents En. George: Dirty and dear; but | 
ne civil. n * 11 olle 
Aint ro. K San Good, clean, and ei- 
521900 vi \14 Vs Na. 40 39 r 1 of?) 1019 
WXNS TEA B. _ as . Good. uo 2110 
Ditto. ' Buſh. Impertinent and dirty.” 95 
Iron. "Reds on. Civil, and very rea- 

ſonable. 2 3 90 aa 

Buder WWOOb! White-Bayt, Good: clean, 
reaſonable, and civil. —— hut the fize 
4 and goodneſb of the henſer, are not bak 
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A: roo Load ac no 
agricultural obſervations, yet ſome 
of the buildings; paintings, G. which 


have not been fritter'd, in 40er Pie, are 


2 worthy of remark; ſome I have viewed 


"which have never been deſcribed, at all, 
and thoſe which have, will; Ibeligns, make 


zan appearance, not altogether ald, in the 


following pages. I ſhall inſert them with- 


* zremony in tha order I viewed: them. 


rom the ſize of Northumberland houſe, 


one would imagine there were more rooms 


of magnificence and ſhew than are found 
zz it; at leaſt if all worth ſeeing are ſhewn. 


e law only one ſuite of rooms entering a 
common dining parlour about 20 feet hy 20; 


out of that into à dining-room 45, by 20, 
handſomely furniſhed,;- the chimney-piece 


elegant, Siena and white marble ; in com- 
partments, with a central piece of baſſo 


5 22 0 pot iſhed; and all ſupported by two 


ome fluted pillars of Siena mar- 


wg © this room is found that noble pic 


ture, the Cornaro family, by Titian, which 
highly deſerves the admiration of every lover 


of painting ; thoſe who have not viewed the 


capital well preſerved pieces of this maſter 


in the foreign collections, but have drawn 
their 


I a 'Þ 


their ideas df him from his. works in 
gland, will ho ſurpriged to find the Colt 
et. Ai be an te Ye called. 
freſh. The and hands are of e 
pe — — not the imitation, o 

but life itſelf; nothing can be in a finer taſte, 
than theſe three N portral ts: The 
connoiſſeurs. may; diſcover beauties of a pe- 
culiar nature in this picres Þ but the. wu 
ed ſpectatar who. __ with weil he Kat 
but-thoſe-in favour of nature, will be. 
greatly at the ſight of tuch venerable 1 7 
that cärry ia their air and/every Grat, the 
marks af ſuah genuine expreſſion-. 


khis is alſo well furniſhed ; the chimney: piece 
light and elegant; the moſaic d ciel. 


in. 
tlie ffeſco ſtile pretty. At one end is large 
landſcape by Saivator,,Roſq,, which. is fine; 


rocks and trees jumtte tote e i the, 


widneſs of that romantic genius, wh "gh ſJeem- 
dd formed: by nature to patch her ſublime? 
hints; with a little, groupof figures dropped. 


from à | whirlwjad.——+Oppelite, Ixio: by 
. Lancetti, aa horrible fubject, and handled; 


in à dark, but not an inexpreſſi ve anne, 


Beſides theſe pieces, I wpuld recon 
you to obſerve a a Cingll landſcape of 


with a bridge over it cut out of the 8 
it is a pleaſing, natural, glowing piece. The. 
two larger pictures Sompanions, one on 
each fide the chimney; of female figures, . 
want · that agr;ment, that ſoft, voluptuous 
elegance of the a which ought ever 15 

3 0 


Next comes. 4 drawingtroom 40 by 20 


%. 
— — — = TEX IRC. y 


| f i 
be und in pieces of this ſort: that- on the ? 


YT ight fide of the chimney: is by much 's the 6 
miolt pleaſing. the allen of theYolnan | 


is eafy and expreſſively painted. 
Over the dandſcape by Salvator de a very 
pleaſing picture of Venus lying aldtig” on a 
couch, which in ſoftnefs, colouring, and an 
enticin ; expreſſion of the embonpoint; is ell 
worth attention; it reminds one uf thé fa- 
mous Venus by Mirian; 7 like his, her facg is 
by no means anſwerable to her body the 
poſture is in every reſpect the ſumꝭ ceept 
this poſition of the left hand; vbichr Tire 
has thrown negligemment ſur , ſays M Co- 
chin, que /a modeſti; 'uoit 'cacher;"but here” It 
falls on the thigh. - Which is the'moſt mo- 
deſt of theſe Venus? S* $7.1 vs MOR 81: I 51 LH mor . 
From this drawing. room, we elfter a mall 
breakfaſt- room of about 20 Kat e hung 
with tapeſtry; and out of that into the 
reat ball: room, one of the moſt elegant in 
Tender; ; It is 103 feet long, 27 broad, and 
2 high, richly ornamented with gilding. 
x, Thecieling (which is covered) is very 
beautifully — with medallions, copies. 
of antiques, particularly a Fame, a Vic- 
tory, and a Diana. On one ſide the room 
are two chimney- jeces; | the cornioes of 
which are baſſo reſievo's of 1 
und ſupported by figures of Phrygian ca 
tives, coples from others in the capitol; 
but they are rather too bulky for this ale. 
The other ſide of the room contains a dou- 
ble range of windows, which are contrived 
. TS "50 
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in a very peculiar manner; for notwithſtand- 
ing the ſize of the room, the lower ones are 


of common dimenſions and height, which 


is a circumſtance extremely agreeable ; the 
upper range is quite concealed, behind the 
cor nice, inſomuch that yeu muſt be cloſe to 
the oppoſite ſide of the oom to diſoover the 
immediate track of their light: by means of 
this contrivance, the room is equally light- 
| ed. from the floor to the cieling, and, the 
ictures are viewed without the leaſt glare: 
In the piers between the windows ok the 
lower range are very elegant glaſſes, aud 
ſeveral ſlabs of geren and the fineſt 
and rareſt, marbles, The ſofas and chairs 
are of orimſon wee (window-curtains 
of the ſame) with gilt arms and led. There 
are four glaſs luſttes. gin 
hut the principal ornaments of chis beau- 
tiful room are the paintings; in reſpect of 
which Icannot but greatly admire the taſte 
of the noble owner, who, rather, than fur- 
niſh it with ſuch originals as. age to be pro- 
cured at preſent, ordered copies of ſomè ga- 
pital ones of the greateſt painters, by the 
firſt, artiſts of this age. The ſucceſs- his 
Grace met with in the execution, Was cqual 
to the propriety of tho idea; for here; are 
five n which may really be called 
admirable. It by, no means becomes me 
to talk of a diſtinction between copies and 
originals; I ſpeak * merely as oh- 
jecis ſormed 10 pleaſe the ſpectator ; if the 
view of, them; gives me pleaſure, I freely 
befloxs, the, Jight tribute of my praiſe, 
„ i without 
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without a ſingle qui a fainten if, — 
In the center is the School of Athens, af- 
ter Raphael, by Raphael Mengs, which, in 
defiance of this immortal name, I ſhal} pro- 
fog Piel learned, but by no means a plea- 
ſing picture. The grouping, in reſpect of 
en que ena is excellent, but 
the piece is very rightly called a School, for 
it conſiſts of Many groups with ſcarce any 
unity. The figures are in moſt reſpects 
fine, but are little better, from the diſtinct- 
neſs of their employments from each other, 
than fo many portraits; the draperies are 
in general in a heavy, inelegant ſtile; but 
the airs of the heads, and the variety of 
the compoſition are excellent Yow will 
pardon my ſpeaking oh 2 en HO it was 
an original. Auen 
On one fide of this is the feaſt and on 
the other the council of the Gods, both by 
Raphae/, and copied by Pompeio Battoni. In 
the firſt you will admire the bold ſtrength, of 
what may be called muſcular expreſſion, ''for 
the artiſt ſeems in this piece to have conſult- 
ed little beſides diſplaying his anatomical 
learning; the drawing, it is true, is fine; 
but the drawing of a Satyr may de as fine 
as that of a Yems / There is throughout 
this picture a great want of grace; every 
limb is thick, unwieldy, and heavy. e- 


— ne: figure that of a Rubens | 


nor can I conceive that there is ay" merit 
in the grouping of the figure. 

The Feaſt of the Gods is Safinitely nber, , 

me: my OE you, ak when I fay 


an 
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un object. ar ſo, I mean no more then "1 
think it ſo) ſor here are a great number 
figures admirably grouped, and ſome of t 
extremely graceful; with a general vari 
in the eompoſition, "which muſt be Arb 
to every one. The woman in the center, 
whoſe back parts are alone ſeen, is ad- 
mirably dra 


o 


ner; alſo the three ſecondary female 
in the cornet of the right gde, are graceful, 


and very pleaſing; the-airg'of the' heads, 


in general, and the ſtile of the compoſition 
is fine; let me further remark, that in net 
ther this nor the preceding, are many marks 
of that brilliancy, and pleaſing diffuſion of 

lights and ſhades which reſult from the e 
fined practice of the chiaro cur. 


At the upper end of the room is the Tri- 


on ph of Bacchus, after | Anribal Carrach, by 
Coſtanſt ; a picture which, however correct 
the drawing may be, by no means pleaſes 
me: the ſubject ould be choſe by none but 
an artiſt who wanted to diſplay the diſtor- 


tions of the human body; thus we ſee i in 


the corner on the right ſide, a woman a ve 
Bright in fleth, with drapery ſo well dra wit, 
as to diſplay the ſhape of the limbs correct- 
ly through it; who ean view them and not 
wiſh for thoſe of a beauty, inſtead of an oyſ- 
ter-wench? Another ſomewhat better made, 
holds up her hands and arms in all the fury 
of intoxication. Surely this painter muſt 
have aà ſtrange taſte, thus to repreſent the 
human form! But a greater fault is the un- 
meaning filly infpidity of Bacchus, who ſure- 


ly 


£ 


n, and the turn and infle@ion 
of the limbs expreſſed in the happieſf man- 
figures 
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ly ought to ha ve had marks of a peculiar . 
animated ſpirit. upon ſuch an occaſion ; in- 
1 — of which he fits, in his car with as 
much calmneſs: as quiet, ſober, and: mild a 
countenance as if he had been in a council of 
the gods, inſtead of a drunken frolick. Theſe 
circumſtances in my humble opinion, more 
than balance the excellencies of drawing, 
colouring, Sc. which are found in this. piece. 
But the Aurora after Guido by Maſuccio, 
makes ample amends for all the reſt. Sure 
never was grace, in all the divinity of its 
moſt pleaſing attitudes, more elegantly 
caught than in this happy, this ſweet, idea, 
which is executed with as much ſpirit as it 
was conceived with elegance. The whole 
range of painting cannot exhibit, a more 
pleaſing group; each figure is ſhe wn to the 
beſt advantage; and each moſt peculiarly ele- 
gant: but the principal of the graces is GR ace 
itſelf; the arms are extended i in ſo beautiful 
a | manner, the whole, body is turned with 
ſuch amazing elegance, that a ſuperior is 
ſcarcely to be imagined. The colouring, the 
general diffuſion of the clear obſcure, the 
wonderful elegance of the whole is unparallel- 
ed. One remark, however, I muſt be allow- 
ed, which is, that Apollo (the principal fi- 
gure) i is by no means equal to any of the 
graces; his attitude is not unpleaſing, bot 
it is tame, inexpreſſive, and infinitely inſe- 
rior in grace to Reg figure. Above, mentioned. 
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the curious in architecture, and the fitting. 
up and furniſhing, N :houſes, than Lord 


; Spencer's zin St. James Place. Nothing: 
can be more pleaſi ingly elegant than the park 
front, Which is ornamented to an high de-: 
gree, and yet not with prafuſion; 417 We 
not in England, a more beautiful piece of 
architecture. Nor is the fitting up and fur- 
niturecof the rooms, inferior to the beauties 
of: the butſide. We were firſt. ſhewn into 
Lord Spencers library, which is 30 feet 
by 25; the ornaments exceedingly hand- 
ſome. The chimney- piece very light, of po- 
liſhed white marble. Ou one, ſide of the 
room hangs a capital picture of the nature 
of witchbraft; che expreſſion and fin iſning 
is very great; and the extent of the painter 7 
imagination ſtriking, in drawing inte on 
point ſuch a multitude of the emblems,iof: 
witchcraft; and all: deſi igned with e 
wildneſs of fancy. Why 10 ſomewhat, in che 
ſtile of Saurlatti. „ 
From hence you enter the ae e 
46 by. 24 {exceedingly elegant: the decora- 
tions? f in the fineſt taſte, 665 the richeſt of 
their kind; and oeiling and cornice of white, 
and green, very beautiful. The flabs of. 
Siena marble; large and fiiely veined. The 
chimney- piece, baſſo relie vo, of white mar: 
ble beautifully poliſned. On one ſide of 
it is a Aedbenpe, the killing of a dragon; 3 
the general brilliancy of which is very fine; 
and the trees beautifully expreſſed. On the 
0 of it is ad yer more. pleaſing, 


the 


* 


bends round in a 


figures 


is 24 by 21, clear of a noble 


feſtoon of flowers. 
poliſhed; the ceiling, elonidey and orna- 
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tuo trees of Which are likewiſe firiking: the 


are a centaur "off a naked 
woman: her back app rs, which is painted 
with a moſt delicate ſoftneſs; ſhe has a lit- 
tle flight drapery which is very elegantly de- 


 ligned, though perhaps not perfectly natural. 


Next we entered the drawing- room, which 
w- window, ; 
rted from the room only by two pil- 
ars of moſt exquiſite workmanſhip ; they are 
car ved in leavengthe thick foliage of which 
a fine arch from one to the 
other; in a taſte that cannot be too much 
admired; on each fide, ina ſemicircular cove 
in the wall, an urn of White marble with 
beſſo relie vos, very beautiful. Nothing can 


be more elegant than the chimney- piece; a 


fine border of Siena marble | with a ſweet 
it in white marble 


ments of green and white and gold an- "in 


a moſt delicate ſtile. Over the chimney, a 


piQure of two ufurers ; great expreſſion. 
"Returning, we next vie wed the Attick 


Rory; the ffair-caſe is in a very juſt taſte, 


This 224 into the bed · chamber, 25 by 


wide and lofty; the . and ornuinents 


1 white. 00552 * 59 
From the lacking; plate you ten arg . 


muſic-room 25 by 23, the Nabu. pisch 


extremely light and elegant; on the left a 
ſmall dreſſing-room very neat; chimney- 
iece very beautiful, the cornice of white po- 
ſhed marble, ſupported by pillars of Siena. 


20. 
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1/20; o Thebeds and tables very 95527 JR and 
inlaid, the former of crimſon c aſk, with 
coved taps, and extremely elegant. Returnin 
to the muſic-room, you enter the a a 
fing room ag by 23% Khich is fitted up: With 
all poſſible taſte; ſcarce any ching can 
mote beautiful than the moſaic d cel 
, cornices and all the ornaments: the 


im- 
ney; piece is exquiſitely defigned and admira- 


bly executed; it is of white marble. wrought 
with the utmoſt taſte, and 2 
liſhed; over the cornice are feſtoons 


fine baſſo relie vo of car ying in a glaſs nne 
center: the pictures are diſpoſed with 
elegance, and hung up by ribbons o = 
carving, in the ſweeteſt taſte; among them 


| e followi GJ; „ * 
are the follo {GP 10 [the ag e 22 


Two old men's heads 
1 brand; fine hf 15 48 A. woe, 
| Too, pieces, companions, 6 exe eedingly” beau- 
- tiful ; the colouring, attitudes, and dra- 
2.7.15 e e among them Audro- 
. a, Ra Europa, Venus, e 
0 A battle by 79 —.—— cd 8 alien 
Þ Madona, dark, but good. \ 1 = el 11 
Natisicg, Ens. ff ons fo, 
A Chrift, ditto. BAT 05.069 
Holy family, pleaſing, bat the rapery not 
excellent. 


1 n 1 imaging by Claud 11 195 | 


Out of this room yon enter the ſaloon 45 
by 30, than which Lnever beheld one fitted 


— * e in a more exquiſite taſte ; ; 


. the 


. 


lighteſt carving, and 2 eagles, with, : very 


27% * 

the ceiling] which is cove | 400 bes I 
egmpartments, gteen and White and gold; 

gilt medallions are let into it. Th Jer 
caſes exceedingly elegabt; their corniees ſup- 
rted by pille moſt beautifully carved, 
Had gilt with the fame mixture of green as 
in the ceiling. The chimney- piece large, 

but very light; relievos of white poliſned 
marble, wonderfully elegant. Between the 
windows ate two labs very large of the 
Aneſt Siena marble, the frames cat ved in 

the moſt exquiſite taſte and richly gilded; 
they are beyond all compariſon more beau- 
1tiful and rich than any I have ſeen; The 
Pier glaſſes of a vaſt ſlze, ſingle plates, and 
the frames of admirable workinalliip. The 
carving and gilding of the ſofa frames in a 
ſtile and taſte till now unknown. In the 
center of the room hangs an exceeding fine 
laſs luſtre. On each ſide the chimney is 
- [an hiſtorical landſcape, one Alenander and 
"Diogenes; the expreſſion good, but the co- 
- touring of both ſomething of the Manneriſt. 
The next room is to me a phœnix, it is 
called the painted one; 24 by 22: on one 
fide is a bow- window ornamented with the 
moſt exquiſitely carved and gilt pillars you 
can conceive; the walls and cieling are 
painted in compartments by Mr. Steuar , in 
the moſt beautiful taſte; even the very ſerolls 
and feſtoons of the ſlighteſt ſort, which are 
8 run between the ſquare and eirculat com- 
f ments, are executed with the minuteſt 
elegance: the ground of the whole is green F 

| an 


Ln 


75 and the general effect more pleaſing than ĩs 


eaſily conceived. | Nothing can be lighter of 
more beautiful than the chimney-piees; 
the frieze contains a moſt exquiſſte painting 
repreſenting a clandeſtine marriage, which, 
without variety or glare of colours, has — 
the harmony of their utmoſt power: n 
thing can be finer than the drapery, which 
is deſigned with the juſteſt taſte, dif playing 
the form of every limb through it in a me 
beautiful manner. The ſoft expreſſion of 
the naked, and the beauty of the heads are 
very great. I ſhould 'obſerve, that two of 
the ſmall compartments of the wall are 
landſcapes let into it with no other than 
the painted frame of the diviſions: one re- 
preſents a water- fall, and the other a bridge 
over a ſtream, both fine. The frames of 
the tables, ſofas, ſtands, Ge, eo. arecall tar- 
ved and gilt in the ſame taſte as the other 
ornaments of the room, alt with à pr 
ſion of jm but with the utma 
gance. Remember to obſerve the peacock's 
5 athers over one of the glaſſes, the turtles 
on a vereath of flowers, and the magpies on 
bunches of grapes: they are very beautiful, 
and the deception of the 
the bold relief of ſuch flight ſtrokes” { 
honour to the pencil of the artiſt. The 
lcoking- glaſs window is a 5 of taſte, and 
has an happy effect. 
It would have been . in each room 
to have mentioned every circumſtance; but 
let me, in general, A That all I have 
attempted | 


„ele- 


rſt extraordi * f 


5 


| 
| 


' 
| 
[ 
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N attempted to deſoribe are much ſuperior to 
the idea you will have from my. deſcrip- 
tion and all I have omitted to mention, in 
richneſs, elegance, and taſte, ſuperior to any 

houſe I. . ſeen. The hangings, carpets, | 
Slaſſas, ſofa, chairs, tables, ſlabs, every thing, 
are not only aſtoniſhingly beautiful, but con- 
tains vaſt variety. The carving and gild- + 
ang is all unrivalled ;. the: taſte in which. e- 
very article throughout the whole houſe is 
executed, is beyond conception juſt and ele- 
gant: No expence was ſpared by the noble 
owner, and neither the brighteſt fancy nor 
the correcteſt ee pee _—> 
ern FRG: „ 00063 
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„ Nr James's pictures *, Fi a 1 
remarked that were excellent; among others 
were the followingun. the common parlour. 
0 un. Landſcape. The general bril- 
luancy and fine expreſſion of 
ain, n the poſition and 
og 3 2. © attitudes of the” rect) ad- 
e U 5 


i 


2 | are very numerous, an notes 
n 2 15 

4410 14 

© > pn | Laniſepe, 


85 om fr, „e 


LO] 
Landſcape, with ſheep and a little ſtee- 
le, very beautiful, the fi- 
gures fine, light, and airy, 
and the colouring good. 


Landſcape, with a large ruin, moſt ex- 


quiſite. The trees on the 


right ſide with light through 
them, fine; the goats and 


ſheep beautiful, and the co- 
louring and general brillian- | 


cy admirable. 


In the dining-toom : 


| The Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Jobn + the 


colours dark, but the airs of 
the heads good. 


Angel appeating to the ſhepherds 1 


Wonderfwlly beautiful, and 
of a moſt pleaſing bfilliancy. 


The cows exquiſite: the red 


one ſtanding on the right, 


and that laid on the left, ini- 


mitable. 


Holy Family, a ſmall piAure on copper. 
18 R The — — 
mony, clear obſcure, ſoſtneſs 
arid delicacy, all exquiſite , 
the attitude of the female on 
the left that is leaning on her 
hand, the turn of her arm 


8 + = 


L. 4 ; 
and the falling of the ot or 
hand admirably beautiful, 
but the twiſt in her body by | 
the binding of her veſt, — in 


what unnatural. The Vir- 
gin's ace ſweetly elegant. 


Holy Family, and Jeſus and the Samaritan 


woman, companions; the firſt 
of a good n and co 
louring. 


Hayman. The taking of urig the ex- 
preſſion better than uſual 
with him: colouring very 


| bad. 
Up ſtairs, in the anti- room. 
Nebuchadnezzar, vaſt expreſſion. 


Peter denying Chriſt. The 


_ expreſſion in Chriſt, and in 
Peter, is good; all the reſt in- 
different. 


Hayman. The Prodigal Son. Old man 
pretty good; the ſon no- 
thing. | 


Hayman. 


In the drawing-room. 


The ſchool of Carrach.. Dead Chriſt, Kc. fine 
expreſſion. 


A "SD 
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A lars er , repreſenting a water- 
7 fall, admirably fine; the 
| foam of the water is inimi- 
table. The effects of the 
clear obſcure, great; the light 
ſeen through the branches of 
the tree in a beautiful man- 
ner; in a word, the whole 
piece exquiſite. 


In the green bed - chamber. 


Ying and Child. There is in this piece a 
| ſurprizing delicacy. The 
calm expreſſion, the atti- 
tudes, the boy's pointin 

his finger, the colours, an 

the ſoftneſs of the fleſh, 
all very fine. 


V andyke, A crucifix, The expreſſion 
| of the countenance and that 
of muſcles, Cc. very great. 


The Virgin, our Saviour and John, on cop- 
5 per. The turn of her head, 


the brilliancy of the colours, 
and the attitude of the boys, 
fine; the drapery n 


* & ag 
11171 


In the green bed- chamber, two pair of 
ſtairs forwards. 


"Virgin and Child; very graceful, and the 


old man's head fine. 
EN Pr A Wa- 
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A Water-fall colours good, but no ex- 
preſſion of the water's foam. 


Two battles. The colours laid on 3 
8 in blotches. 


In the Veſtible. 


A Cobbler, the expreſſion of the counte- 
nance and colours very fine. 


Luca 9 Dead game, fine; the figure 


nothing. 
. 1 * * 
In the collection. of Mr. Barnard CBertley 


Square ) 1 particularly remarked the follow- 
ing pieces: 


Luca Gade. The converſion of St. Paul. 


A diſagreeable picture. 


Cantarini. A hol family, with a little 
St. fo 1, excellent. 


Cuyp. A Landſcape with cattle and 
figures. The colouring and - 
expreſſion excellent. The 

light through the trees beau- 

tiful. 


Baſſan. Chriſt bearing the Croſs; dark. 
and not well coloured. 


Claud Loraine, Light through the PTY 
| tecture 
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tecture fine, otherwiſe not 
a pleaſing picture. 


Elſtiemer. Chriſt and the two diſciples 
bp at Emaus. The light good, 
and varied well: Dutch 

with a vengeance. : 


Tintoretto. Laſt ſupper; — but 
Þ appears to be ill coloured. 


1 Carrach. Virgin and child. 


Guido. Magdalen, ſtrangely ace. 
i able; 55: 


Phil, Lauri. The ſtoning St. Stephen, fine 
drapery and colours. 


Caſtelli. Pharach and and his. koft 

| | drowned in the Red Seca, diſ- 
agreeable except the expreſ- 
ſive attitude of Moſes. 


Ghifolfr. Ruins, fine. 


Le Moine. Suſannah and the elders. 
The colours dark: ſhe is 

neither agreeable nor entic- 

go 


Zuccarelli Landſcape, brilliant, and ele- 
8 gant! y tc 


T $: Rubens, 


Rubent. 


John Steen. 


Seb. Ricci. 


* , 


T7901 
Wiſe men's offerings, a 
ſketch. Fine. i 


A fiſh-market, ſurpriſingly 
minute and lively expreſſi- 
on: the countenances, the 
colours, the height of finiſh- 
ing beyond all praiſe in this 
ſtile of painting: obſerve the 


woman's cap, the boy's hair, 


the man's conntenance and 
attitude, leaning on a door 
in the back ground. 


Miraculous croſs of St. An- 


thony of Padua. Strange 
grou P- | 


David Teniers. A man fmoaking. Fine ex- 


Baſſan. 


Nic. Pouſſn. 


Lubin Baugin; Virgin ſupporting a dead 
| Chriſt. Fine. | 


preſſion. 


A nativity. Very coarſe, 


like moſt of his pieces which 


I have ſeen. Vile dra- 
peries. N 


A ſilence. Dark and dif- 
agreeable: no colours, nor 


any beautiful expreſſion. 


Gas. 


W 

Gar. Pouſſin. Two landſcapes, one with 
8 Os on a hill, as. 
fine. 


Another. Exquiſite The 
trees uncommonly beautiful, 


 Salvator Roſa. A Landſcape with rocks, 
wild as the winds, but | 


fine. 


Bartolomev. A nas "he water 
and rocks very fine. 


Tu pieces of women and girls in various 
attitudes, landſcapes. The 


draperies very fine, diſplay- 
ing the naked through them; 
colouring alſo pleaſing. 


Rape of the Sabines.' Great expreſſion. 


Devonſhire houſe is not only a very fine 
palace, but contains a noble collection of 


pictures, | 
The hall is 30 by 34. 
The firſt drawing-room 32 by 24. 


Baſſan, its | Moſes and the burning buſh. 
= Strange thought, the fire 
ſpirts in * face. 


T6 Claud 
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Claud Lorain. Landſcape, — Gn6 ; 


147 andyle. 
P. Veroneſe. 


Tintor et. | 


colouring, keeping and trees, : 


wonderful. 


Moſer in the dne 


Fine. 
Wiſe men 8 un Diſ- 


agreeable. 


Archbiſhop of Spoletto. An 
exceeding good portrait; the 
head wonderfully fine. 


Tuca Giordano, Cleopatra. Fine. 


V andjke. 


Arthur Godwin, the colouring | 


not equal to the painter, 


Carl chu. Joſeph and his miſtreſs: fine 


Le Seur. 


Titian. 


Albano. 


drawing; but the female 
not beautiful enough. 


Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, Colouring miſerable; 
the grapery the ſame ; the 


airs of the heads the beſt part 


of the picture. 


Landſcape. St, John in the 


wilderneſs, Naming pleaſe 
ing. 


Sine Baceho et Cerere friget 
Venus. By no means anſwers 


Sal-. 


the title. 
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Salvatur Roſa. Jacob's Ladder. * fine. 


In the ſecond drawing-room, (30 by 24.) 


Rembrandt, An old man. Capitally fine, 
prodigious expreſſion, face, 
hands, and turban, beyand 
all defeription. 


Luca Fardano. Ve enus and Cupid, For this 
; painter, this is delicate ; the 


plaits of the fleſh fine. 
Tintoret. A portrait. Fine. 
Vandyke. Portrait of an abbeſs, Very 
Sg, good. . 
Titian. 1 Portrait, The and 


nance and hair yery expref- 


| ſive. 
Gaf. Pouſſiv, Two Landſcapes. '- Good. 


Dominichino. Adam and Eve. Admirable 


attitudes. 
Guide. La Andromade. The attitude 


fine, but the ſoft delicacy of 


the fleſh gone off. 


Am orefo. Beggar's boy with a bird's . 
| ns. a If girl feeding 


_ chickens; two pieces, and 
both very pretty. 


Ta- 


r - INS ooo none nm ME Ke 
— hv. 2” 


een 
Nimorer. Sampſon and Dabilah, Vine. 


Carlo Marta. Holy family. Attitude very 


good, * has no . 


neſs; 
Gal ref. in. Landſcape. Fine, 
Titias, 1 Portrait of Philip II, of Spain, 


is picture is in much 

| better. preſer vation than 

thoſe we commonly ſee of 

this maſter; it is finely co- 

N and _— . 
ve, 


6 o . 


__ 


pra ve. 


Bourgognone. | Two battle pieces, Fine, 


7. da Cortona. Landſcape, Great variety, 


and very fine. 


Dowin . Jerome, Vaſt expreſiion, 


13 the library, 40 by 20, are ſeveral fine 
bronzes over the *echinaney. In hs little 
dreſſing room, 20 ſquare ; 


7 dlin Our =O is in a 
rm 
* drapery, 


\ 


Ex- 


Holy en Elegant and - 


dum Protacini. Tragefiguration. Mid- Z 


ſheet ; moſt inele- 


— 


„ 
Baroche, Holy family, The - moſt 
1 inſipid countenance in the 


world. 
Titian 3 Teh St. Jerome. very "ES 
Doninichin - Chriſt beating the croſs. 
| . Fine. 


*in 
j « 4+ 4 Jus" 


1 f Magda By no means 
anſwers to the fame of tho 
painter. 


Selintini, Alexander and Coinpape, 
Drapery and colouring fine. 


Guide, | ola woman's head, Excel- 
ent. 


5 


1 Purer. Marriage of a virgin. Moſt 
{\ _ capital, expreſſion ; the atti- 
_ tude of the virgin wondrous 


eaſy, and the countenance 
" fine. 
vate. Narr and 7. enus. Fine. 


Nie. Berettoni, Holy Family. The hack- 
_ ed attitude without the 


"REEF variety. 


15 Wate r-fall. Very fine. 
C Polenburgh. ü Flight into Eg 1 — 
Colours, expreſſion, an 


TOO exquiſite, 


An. 


— — 


1 
* 3 


An. Carrach. - Portrait. - Very fine, - 
Phi. Lauri. Saint and Angel. Fine. 
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Rottenhammer, Murder of the innocents, 
Vaſt variety, much expreſ- 
ſion, and good colours. 


Teniers. Two | eople * 8 mo · 
| ney. ine. ; 


Rephacl. 3 head. Dit tto, 


In * great Gining-room, of 36 by 5 


are 
- Luca = Sopbonioba, — 


Sir P. Leh. Duke of Albemarle. The 
hands amazingly fine, ' 


Guercino. Suſama and the Elders, 
os _ Finely deſigned. . ex⸗ 
preſſion. 


In the drefling-room, 36 by 24, are 


Safoator Roſa. Achilles and the Cen taur. 
Centaur's head great, 8 


| | Guido. Death of St. Peter, Great 
expreſſion and finely colour- 
ed; but whence comes * 


Rs 

A* TON, 8 manner of caving peaſe 
there, 83. 

Agriculture, ſee Huſbandry. 

—— experimental, remarks on inſtances 

of, in the article of Lucerne, 251. 


| Ampton, the ſeat of Mr. Calthorpe, deſcribed, 


39- 
* ml the advantages of, beyond open 
ſheep-walks, ſtated, 150. 0 P 


B 
Baldwin, Mr. his account of his inen of 
Lucerne, 173. 
Bath, a curſory view of, 140. 3 
Benth Green, a deſcription of that village, 162. 
—— prices of labour and nog = 164- 
Billericay ſtate of the huſbandry there, 64. 
prices of proviſions there, ibid. 
—badneſs of the road from thence to Til. 
bum, „ 
ab amazing fine proſpect from thence, 
67, 68. 
CT Sir Gregory Page 8 ſeat there e deſerib. 
1 74. 
— —the Hall, ibid, 
-Prawing-room, 76. 
——— Saloon, ibid. 


————— Dreſſing-room, ibid. 


Black- 


ae Cine e wa; I 
Blankets, an account of the 'manufaGtory ef, at 
Witney in Oxfordſhire, 


Blenheim, the ſeat of the Dale of Marlborough, 


| deſcription of, 92. CE 

——- the Hall, ibid. 

—— the Saloon, 93. 

Drawing- room and pi i ibid. 

Break faſt- room and pictures, 94. 
Library, bid. . 
——=—the chapel, 95. CEE TH 
the park and rialto, bid. 


the houſe, ibid. 

compared with Holkham, Houghton, Wil- 
ton, and Wanſtead, 255. 

Boulainvilliers, remarks on his account of the Nor- 

folk huſbandry, 24. 

Braintree, in Eſſex, ſtate of the Drugget manu- 
facture there, 56. 

————— courſe of huſbandry there, 56, 57. 

— Price of proviſions, 57. 7 

Bread, the medium price of, computed, 231. 


Briſtol, a deſcription - of the ferry between that 


bers. and. Chepſtow, 133. 
curioſities. in the neighbourhood of, 134, 


135. 
Bulftrode, deſcription of the Duke of Portland's 


park there, 86. 
Burnet, an inſtance of — profitable culture of, 


at Stoak in Suffolk, 


the inſolence of the ſervants who ſhew 


j 


—— — obſervations on * I Earl of Northington” 8 


experiments with, at the Grange, 158. 
experiments with, by Mr. Johan at U- 


ford, 188, S. ſeg. 


———wild, a great quantity Ld on Saliſbury 


Plain, 150. 


Bury, 


© 
in Suffolk, 4 deſcription, of 0 town, 4d 
Rabe, meat, a table of the, medi Gum, prices og 


bo ys different places, 235: 
Butter, tables of the N of, in various fuse 


23S 1 


C 
Candles, a table of the Prices of in e places, 


Cleft pee of machine for Granting 


ram. the corn, 109. 
1 Mr. a deſcri prion of his rer ae 


Cheeſe, the medium price of, 225. 
Chepftow, remarks on the bad ſtate of the roads to, 


10 
= _ the courſe of crops about there, LIL. 
— — rent of land, 112. 
— prices of labour and proviſions, 1 13, If 2 
— toads, 114. | 
—— the ferry from thence to Briſtol, de- 
ſcribed, 133. 


Clare, Lord, an account of his introducing oxen 


inſtead of horſes in huſbandry, 54, 55. 
Clifton, a deſcription of the curious grotto chere, 


1.35. 
Clover huſbandry, obſervations on, 205. 


* = table of the prices of, in different places, 


| Cuban, Mr. Hamilton's park thr, denen. * 
the Gothic temple, 168. 

the grotto, ibid. 

the ruined arch, 169. 

the caſcade, ib 


the Hermitage, 170. 
the tower, ibid. 
| ———templc. of- Bacchus, 171. 
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I N . 
Cort, deſcription of a machine for Cleaning it 
from the chaff, 109. 


| Crickly hill, the fine proſpects to be Ken from, 


103. 
— the courſe of huſbandry thete, ibid. 


Crops, a comparative view of the produce of, in 


various places, 195. 
inferences from, 1 96. 
—Fallow, or ameliorating ones, a —— 


tive view of, 202. 
— the courſe of, in ſeveral counties, com- 


pared, 205, & fee. 
-obſervations on, 209, & e. 


IH D 
ar, Lord, a deſcri iption of his frat at Wy- 
comb, 87. 


———remarks on the church built by bim 


T there, ibid. 
Devonſhire houſe, remarks on the pictures there, 


Dees, the ſeat of Mrs. Henley, a deſcri ption 


of, 
he Be wet lands, the ad of, in Eſſex, 62, 


I 92. 
Droggets, ſtate of the manufacture of, about Brain- 


tree in Eſſex, 56. 
E 


Effex, an account of the introduction of oxen in- 


ſtead of horſes, for huſbandry there, by Lord 

- Clare, 54. 5 
———ſtate of the manufacture of druggets, 56. 
method of draining wet land, 62. 
the requiſite ſtock on a farm there, ibid. 
prices of labour and proviſions, 63, 64. 
——the prodigious ſizes of the farms, 65. 
———badnels of the _ 66. 8 TT 

Euflon, 


* 


15 


1 


IL N D E 5. 
an, the ſeat of the Duke of f Grafton, ark. 
4 1 E + + 
Filling: a comparative view el the proceſs a, | 
at different places, 202. | 
Humm, the requiſite Roel en + obe in "Eiſen, 62. 
Ditto at Tailor, X66}; 0) 
- Farming , ſee Huſband . 
IE of the medium prices of che va- 
riqus kinds of, 2 = Rm 235. 22 


| th 
JE 
he 


1% v4 36 TT It 8 0 er 
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cee imperfect ſtate of huſbandry ters 


116. * Hor lar mmU ; 842 —— — 
— —courſe of crops, ix, tu. tals * 


————general ſize of farms} 4487 30; —. 
———=Price, of labour and pr royifions, 1 8,11 9. 


— . — points of knowledge ithe. farmers there 
are deficient in, 120. 2 

Glaniryaxlbire, its advanta goons "6 ituation for traf; 7 
fic, ibid. el 113 

Glouceſter, the ſtaple. manufacture of, 195. 

———— —a deſcription of the T9ads and country | 

from thence to Newnham, 106. 

Graſſes, cultivated, the comparative. cont tages 

of, over open ſheep-walks, Lp ̃ .. 

| Graveſend, a character of that town, 68. 

_ Greenwich park, the fine e Toy thence, 

29 
. deferibed: 5 8. 1. 3955 
9 a 3 of the, curious one 2 at Clif- 
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"hs for weeding Lucerne, a deſcription of, - 
A. . 1 oY, 
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———Lady Leiceſter's aperthems, "Y 


1 N D E XU 
_ di Rats of huſbandry thert 6. 


Hedges, remarks on thoſe in Benrath, 87. 


Henningham, an account of the culture of oo 
about that town, 52. 


— manufuctures carried on there, 3 % 
1d. 


700 Eh of 1 . te, 
Her hire, ſtate af huſband _ between. 
Barnet and Hatfield, 5% '& 4 
5 
5; the greux port of bleed) thee, 219. 
———the SY bf feeding kern with 0 
ibid. 


Holten the feat of the Counteſs of Leiceſter, « 


deſcfiptioß of, 2. i e © 


d triumphal anc, 4. | e 
the obeliſk, 10H. Eco 
tie viſtds from hoc Big. . 
the tetuple; and views from in Did. 
Ae Font' 6f the Houle, 3. 53 


* 


| the wings, ibid.” C vo * N | Hs wes 51 2 75 * ? 13 
| 35% whe great Hall; 5. 37 20" nden TS, 
: . V. N 
the ſaloon, J. r 


— land ſe bee * py . e | 
£20292 the Rate” de tia. D oi ibaa, 


=== xnother drawing room % ut Ty 8 & 
- the ſtatue. gallery, id: 2%. 17 


——— the dining-r6orn, g, 10. So" DO) ACER 


| I the late eat!'s apartments, ibid, 


———the ſtranger's wing, ibid. Th 
. the diſpoſition of the apartments, 11. 
= che paintings, 12, Seh. i eee 
——— the park, 16. | 
———compared with Houghton, Blenheim, WI. 
ton, and Wanſtead, 255. 
Hoss, an aceount of the operations attending a 


crop of, at Henningham, 52. . 
Flaps, 
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 thys, che culture of, near Farnham, E nan OA 
— ſtate of the produce and rei of, at Hed- 
inghatn and Farnham, 199. 

Horhdun in Eſſex, P of the- beau 

proſpect from thence, 6. 

Herſe-bot, deſcription: of a „new invented one 1 | 
opening the aun 08 ale and. n 
8801 [£3533 - 

| e ei wecklintt Loads 3 

Fhpugbran, the feat of: Wee e er ee 


tion o „25 7 "2.2 1 Dil 3 een ̃ ̃Ä — en SEE 
a zaf ks on its ſituation iid. — 
— ——-the We Ha, 8. ier d e a 


the ſaloon, ibid. 
— the drawing-wom, thid. | 
the Carlo Mafatt drawing-room, thi. 
———— the. paintings, '27. 
compared with Wanſtead, Blenheim, 
Wilton, and Holkam; 2535. 
- Hufbandry, ſtate of, in Norfolk, 17, 31. 
i ſtate of, in Suffolk, N 8 1219 
—— — —-— ſtate of, about Henningharn, 53. 
— . ſtate of, between Braintree and Chelms- 
ford in Eſſex, 66. 
——＋ ſtate of, about Billericay, 65. f nn 
ute 4 between! Gravelend. and Lon- 
don, 69. 14 1 
— — ſtcate of, about . Ee... 


. > 


—— — 8 . of, about High of dry 86. 
—ſtate of, about: Stoke, 8g. 7 won 


— 
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